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abstract: The sources for studies of alienation can be found in the theoretical 
explanations of modernity proposed by thinkers in the 19th century. Following 
on extensive changes in the processes of production in the 20th century and the 
ongoing digitalization of industry into the current century, alienation has taken 
on new forms, with a focus on the management and exploitation of the body. This 
article introduces these themes and how they are examined in the eight articles 


of the monograph. 


keywords: alienation + digitalization + embodiment + late modernity + 
modernity 


In this collection, we are looking at the role of bodies and minds in criti- 
cal sociology, examining how their exploitation is implicated in processes 
of alienation.’ The goal of the collection is (1) to contribute to a clarifica- 
tion of the underlying logic of alienation, an often vigorously contested, 
yet persistently provocative construct in sociology (see Langman and 
Kalekin-Fishman, 2005); (2) to do this by pointing out how body and 
mind are exploited to ensure the maintenance of alienation; and (3) to 
highlight how a consciousness of the diverse uses and abuses of bodies 
and minds can provide indications of dialectical opportunities for coun- 
tering alienation even though they are usually overlooked. The collection 
examines these processes from several points of view: underlying 
assumptions; gender and the body; and bodies as elements in the spec- 
tacularization of everyday life. 

Attempting to understand the rapidly urbanizing, industrializing and 
democratizing post-Enlightenment societies of the 19th century, sociolog- 
ical theorists consistently tried to understand how and why modernity 
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emerged, what its rewards were and what its costs. Each of the fathers of 
sociology attempted to delineate a mechanism, or mechanisms, that could 
be identified as the key to the processes they were witnessing. In the view 
of each of them, the mechanism he described was an inescapable trait of 
the times, palpable in people's everyday experience. 

Although the concept of ‘alienation’ as such was an explicit concern for 
Marxian theory, certain aspects of its manifestations were explored by Weber 
and Durkheim, as well as by Freud. Let us look at each of the proposals. 
Influenced by Nietzsche, Weber (1958) argued that the essential feature of 
modernity was rationality, yet thought that modern rationality required the 
same kinds of repression as did traditional religion — and thus, ressentiment 
fostered pathology of the self. For Weber, different orientations towards 
action — rational, affective or traditional — gave rise to varieties of conflictual 
and estranged relations among different groups. With rationality embodied 
In economic practices, in democratic governance with bureaucratically 
organized administrative structures, and in a rationalized culture that 
bespoke a “disenchantment of the world’, the upshot of what he depicted as 
pervasive rationality was one that meant everyone’s imprisonment within 
an “iron cage’, in which his/her subjectivity was abrogated. Much like the 
German Romantics, Weber decried the emphasis on efficiency, practicality 
and quantification, which enabled rapid technological progress and the pro- 
duction of enormous wealth, but robbed the person of his/her authentic 
selfhood, self-assertion and creative self-realization. Nor was there an easy 
escape from these offences. Some might turn to politics, but in the final 
analysis, modernity was evidenced in a society of ‘specialists without spirit, 
sensualists without heart [a] nullity [that] imagines that it has attained a 
level of civilization never before achieved’ (Weber, 1995: 182). 

Writing, like Weber, in the shadow of Nietzsche, Freud too, was highly 
pessimistic about the possible benefits of modernity (Freud, 2005). Seeing 
its effects in the experiencing of the body, Freud showed that civilization 
required the repression of erotic and aggressive desires rather than the 
thwarting of the metaphysical ‘will’. More specifically, he felt that orderli- 
ness, cleanliness and beauty — the hallmarks of civilization — actually 
depended on guilt-based repression. On the one hand, such repression 
served an important purpose in that it enabled people to join together in 
different domains of living — especially being able to work together to 
enhance collective survival; on the other hand, his view also implied that 
such cooperation for a worthwhile end was only possible if repression was 
maintained by the cultivation of guilt. Critical of the repression that char- 
acterized the Victorian era, Freud encouraged greater toleration for the 
impulsive life. He was not, however, a libertine who extolled erotic release 
for its own sake. On the contrary, he was a moralist who challenged the 
codes of repression that perverted humanity. 
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Durkheim saw the embodiment of modernity and its disadvantages in 
the growing fragmentation of society and the attenuation of social bonds 
(Durkheim, 1984). Explaining that shared identities and cohesive social 
relationships had long been sustained by the rituals, values and beliefs 
provided by religion, he saw the flowering of the Enlightenment and the 
waning of all the religious establishments as a looming threat to the cohe- 
siveness of society, cohesiveness that was the quintessence of humanity. 
While the familiar traditions and values were no longer relevant, new val- 
ues were not yet in place. In Durkheim’s terms, this condition signalled 
the attenuation of the conscience collective (collective consciousness and 
collective conscience) and the dissolution of social ties. Moreover, the 
organic division of labour demanded by industrial production robbed 
people of their individuality by turning them into specialists in chains of 
essentially meaningless tasks. Thus, human beings were unable to find a 
sanctuary as they made their way among the shifting sands of territory 
with uncertain boundaries and social situations with unfamiliar sign- 

posts. Experiencing the complex of instability that modernity entailed, 
ap were, therefore, at risk of anomie, a state of floundering without a 
clear knowledge of norms and without the support of community. 

A coherent and comprehensive critique of modernity was penned by 
Marx, for whom modernity in its capitalist moment was based on the 
exploitation of alienated workers (Marx, 1977). His conceptualization of 
alienation describes the debilitating effects of modernity on the very pos- 
sibility of experiencing a fulfilling life where creativity and community 
were central. As he described it, alienation was a consequence of the com- 
modification of wage—labour. Having flocked to the cities to find work, 
people had no alternative but to sell their labour power to the owners of 
equipment designed for production. The worker thus rendered her/him- 
self a commodity to be bought and sold on the market. S/he became an 
object controlled by the outside forces of the very market for which s/he 
her/himself had produced commodities. By contrast with the artisan and 
even the smallholding farmers, who could feel that they had control over 
the techniques and the uses of their work for shaping the environment, 
urban workers of the new industrial complexes were powerless to com- 
prehend the usefulness of their labour or to decide on the exchange value 
that it should be able to command. Through their objectified labour, 
people actively created a system that stood outside themselves and 
denuded them of agency. Their lives, the objects of mindless action, like 
performances at work, were conducted by truncated selves. The worker’s 
alienation was epitomized in separation from the creative impulse that 
distinguishes human beings from pack animals. For Marx, this sweeping 
alienation of people’s needs and capacities was inherent to the structure 
of capitalist society. Sooner or later it would foster personal malaise, and 
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this would lead to a collective understanding of what the system was 
perpetrating. Once this stage was reached the road would, in his vision, 
be paved for the overthrow of capitalism. 

But since the days of the first industrial revolution, capitalism has 
undergone transformations that to date have effectively postponed or 
even thwarted its overthrow. Political mobilization of alienated multi- 
tudes has successively been effectively obstructed by sheer force, blocked 
by ‘scientific’ management (Taylorism), camouflaged by the illusory 
promises of the welfare state, derogated by the fabrication of affect in 
nationalism and dislodged from view by rampant consumerism. The tri- 
umph of strategic shifts can be attributed to the prevalence of what Marx 
called ideology (‘false consciousness’ by Engels and Lukács [see Lukács, 
1989]), the ability of the system to hide its exploitative successes and to 
keep the exploited in a state of pseudo-satisfaction, which is none other 
than a denial of the reality that encompasses them. In other words, the 
inclination to revolution is most effectively undermined by the fact that 
alienation is not necessarily perceived or felt by the people who, accord- 
ing to a Marxist analysis of their location in the social structure, are 
notably alienated. Although findings of this kind have led critics to belit- 
tle the analytical argument put forward by Marx and by critical neo- 
Marxists, the issue remains open and requires further clarification. 

_ On the basis of the varied interpretations of the malaise of modernity, 
alienation figured in the 20th century as a topic that required philosophi- 
cal clarification, a measure of non-adaptation to social institutions (thus as 
a basis for moralistic exhortations), and as a failing that requires profes- 
sional intervention (for a detailed overview, see Kalekin-Fishman, 2000). 
Recent theoretical and empirical analyses of alienation provide insights 
into how alienation penetrates the realm of the scientific method (Dahms, 
2005; David, 2005), the techniques of ostensibly revolutionary non- 
conformist presentations of music (Halnon, 2005) and the formation of 
identity (Langman, 2000). 

Some things are clear. In the 21st century, multifaceted alienation is no 
longer pre-empted by factory work in the sense that it was known in the 
first industrial revolution. Still, Ritzer (1999) argues that rationality has 
created “islands of the living dead’ whose inhabitants seek ‘re-enchantment’, 
now provided by theme parks, tourism, malls and mass media. Even 
here, abuse is blatant. It turns out that re-enchantment is promised only in 
return for exploitation of the body. The body is manipulated in many dif- 
ferent ways. What people consider spontaneous expressions of affect are 
classified as an aspect of job skills; ‘emotional labor’ is now essential for 
most jobs (Hochschild, 1986; Leidner, 1993). The social community is 
fabricated minute by minute — created and dissolved by fiat; the body 
is envisioned not only as a construction but as a production of the self. 
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Throughout, it is subject to rational administration. The shocking ration- 
ality of the ‘scientific’ study of the body for the sake of marketing ideal 
kinds of bodies, body images and/or bodily pleasures foster the migra- 
tion of alienation from the realm of the embodied worker selling his/her 
embodied labour power, to the core of individual experience and into the 
very heart of what it might mean to be human. And yet, even as we rec- 
ognize the extent of the manipulation, there are indications of ways to 
escape the eternal threat of alienation. 

To some extent, they can be traced in analyses of the workings of 
alienation through body and mind, elaborating on connections between 
micro- and macro-structures. The dialectic of life and death, marking the 
development and decline of the body in its concreteness, mediates memo- 
ries of the individual and the communal past as well as visions of the 
future. The biographical, like the historical trajectory of alienation, encom- 
passes the human potential for memory and despair, or hope. The body is 
an essential aspect of the human condition that is founded upon the biologi- 
cal bedrock of emotion and memory — themselves intertwined within the lim- 
bic system. But how that body is constructed and experienced, how and why 
certain events are remembered, and what is envisioned for the future all rep- 
resent social constructions that may produce different forms of alienation. 

The effects of modernity were assumed to be homogeneous 
phenomena. Weber analysed motivation and values as a general human 
phenomenon. Similarly, Freud saw the problems as generic to all people 
‘ensnared’ in civilization — though he did see that women, lacking a penis, 
were immiserated even further. Durkheim looked at the dangers of 
modernity in terms of the uncertainties that any and everyone was likely 
to encounter in different domains of living, and, of course, Marx located 
alienation as an outgrowth of the relationship between the capitalist and 
the working classes en gros. An examination of alienation as the coloniza- 
tion, and often the commodification, of the body and bodily desires, expe- 
riences and presentations discloses a major gap in sociological theorizing. 
After all, issues of gender and race are imbricated in politics and in the 
economy as they are in the body. Looking at gender and race as central 
factors in the shaping of alienation sheds light on types of coping that 
have not been examined adequately heretofore. Moreover, by looking at 
the effects of alienation on continua of gender and race, it is possible to 
evoke new insights into how alienation is differentiated (Alcoff, 2006; 
Lorber, 1994; Walby, 1999). 

Current interest in the sociological study of the body is a site where the 
ideas of Marx, Weber and Durkheim coalesce and point to new possibili- 
ties for understanding how contemporary consumerism and unrelenting 
carnivalization reinforce alienation. Because of the constant search for 
novelty, and new products to sell, that are a basic characteristic of the late 
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capitalist system, there is an institutionalization of anomie, a digital 
replacement of the iron cage now in virtual form and a deliberate expro- 
priation of the cognitive and affective elements of the self. Workers are 
manoeuvred into taking second place to the blind workings of virtual 
rationality. Symbols that imbued the conscience collective are displaced by 
systems of manipulative management and fixed frameworks of produc- 
tion. Automation and electronic communication compete with the effi- 
cacy of the body and its capacities. Power over labour is appropriated by 
those responsible for the architecture and updating of work devices that, 
embedded in ever more flexible equipment, ever more subtly control 
workers. While the actual constraints on their work remain hidden, work- 
ers are presented with apparent opportunities for exerting their will. And 
indeed they are often allowed the gratification of participating in making 
decisions on performance. What is kept from them is the manipulative 
intent; they are allowed to decide on tasks which, when all is said and 
done, have fractional importance. Entering into digital configurations, 
people unknowingly and imperceptibly disappear into imperious pro- 
grammes that provide minimal information about their nature. 

In the realm of leisure, there are means that are supposed to counteract 
the appropriation of the self by digital programming. The true self is 
invited to demonstrate her/his presence before ad hoc communities made 
up of those who come together in television theatres, and those in the vil- 
lage that extends round the world. This carnival of exposure, of appear- 
ance and of how pain is felt and thought about is rewarded with applause 
by fiat and assuaged by money. At the same time, the various moments of 
carnival culture provide fields of action for a self eager to demonstrate 
creativity and thirsty for recognition, with a will to invest whatever is nec- 
essary in order to assure the returns. The appearance of plenty is the ulti- 
mate illusion as risks are disseminated, and solutions are shown to have 
to rely on irrational flurries. 

But somewhere in this drama of thickening alienation, there is also an 
image of creativity and an imaginary of community that seems at times to 
break through the virtuality to which contemporary human beings seem 
to be condemned. Through displacement, consumption has become the 
field in which workers see themselves as enjoying the fruit of their pro- 
duction, divulging predilections for invention and innovation (Bennett, 
2005; De Certeau, 1984). It would, then, be naive to suppose that there are 
no attempts to overcome the bonds of the alienation that pursues the most 
secret bodily experience and the most enigmatic of our feelings. Attempts 
are summoned from the simplest, and yet the most complex point of 
departure, the impulses to astonish, to deviate, to wring satisfaction from 
the body placed in ineluctable spatio-temporal positions on different 
coordinates of the life-course. People can and do use their bodies to find 
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intellectually satisfying meanings in their lives, to justify the duration of 
their existence and to organize their future. Discussions of the fundamen- 
tal reality of embodiment must, therefore, one way or the other, look at 
how the body connects with the mind. 

The articles in this monograph present several different ways of look- 
ing at the problematic of alienation as disclosed in the exploitation and 
disciplining of the body and the way that the body affects and is affected 
by the mind. All shed light on the divorce between consciousness and 
action that is a key to the perpetuation of alienation. Each of the 
approaches illustrated here will lead to further clarification of how alien- 
ation continues to characterize lives and life-worlds of diverse groups, or 
if, indeed, it necessarily does so. 

Following this introductory piece, there are eight articles. The first 
two deal with theoretical aspects of alienation. Matthew David's “You 
Think Bart Simpson is Real. I Know He’s Only an Actor!’ examines 
the alienating effects of genetic essentialism and points out that a 
‘reflexive epistemological diversity’ can overcome the disjointing of 
fields of investigation. This is necessary to ensure fruitful research 
into the core of what it means to be human. Devorah Kalekin-Fishman’s 
paper on ‘“False Consciousness”: How “Ideology” Emerges from the 
Encounter of Body Practices and Hegemonic Ideas’ explores the 
assumption that a ‘false consciousness’ is integral to a structural def- 
inition of alienation. Examining the difficulties of resolving the 
mind-body issue in philosophical and sociological literature, she 
concludes that the contrast between the hegemonic manipulation 
of mind and the practical manipulation of the body can explain the 
formation of a ‘false consciousness’. 

The next three articles relate to constructions of women’s bodies. Miriam 
Adelman and Lennita Ruggi (‘The Beautiful and the Abject Gender, 
Identity and Constructions of the Body in Contemporary Brazilian 
Culture’) draw on their research into “women in sport, on the identities and 
experiences of transgendered people, and on identities and representation 
of the body among fashion models in contemporary Brazil’ in order to 
reflect on social struggles in which the construction of women’s identities 
and their access to resources are ‘disputed and negotiated’. Following on is 
an article by Jodie T. Allen on “The Spectacularization of the Anorexic 
Subject Position’. Allen points out how social institutions relate to anorexia 
irresponsibly. When anorexia is medicalized, the social factors that aggra- 
vate the condition are obscured; when anorexia is turned into a media spec- 
tacle, it is implied that solutions are easily accessed. Public health discourse 
exacerbates the alienating effects. Last of this group, Anna Kontula’s “The 
Sex Worker and Her Pleasure’ counters stereotypical perceptions by sum- 
marizmg evidence that sex work can be a ‘channel to a more emancipated 
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and pleasurable sex life’. The article is based on interviews with sex work- 
ers and on an analysis of submissions by sex workers to internet forums. 
The next two articles in this monograph issue describe how the body is 
used blatantly to serve hegemonic ends. Ellis Cashmore, in “Tiger Woods 
and the New Racial Order’, describes the eminent golfer as a ‘serviceable 
celebrity’ who proclaims a pluralist self-identity. Thus, his personal success 
can be touted as evidence that America’s race problem has been solved, 
even though this is no more than a myth. Marvin T. Prosono 
accounts of the body in trash television, in the life of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, and in US military discourse, in order to show that a 
‘Fascism of the Skin’ is a ‘Symptom of Alienation in the Body of 
Consumptive Capitalism’. In the last of the articles, Lauren Langman exam- 
ines how capitulation and resistance are intertwined in the carnivalized cul- 
tures invented by youths eager to overthrow all signs of the world they are 
inheriting from parents and forebears. The paper “Punk, Porn and 
Resistance: Carnivalization and the Body in Popular Culture’ provides a 
closely argued claim that what is initiated as resistance can succeed, but it 
may also be commodified and turned into a source of capitalist profits. 


Note 


1. Three papers are revisions of presentations at the ISA-WG03 International 
Conference “The Body im the Social Sciences’, which took place in Rome- 
Cassino 12-14 July 2005 (13 July 2005, Session Six) and three are revisions of 
presentations in the joint session of RC36 and WG03, “The Body and 
Alienation’ (29 July 2006) at the 16th ISA Congress in Durban, 23-29 July 2006. 
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abstract: Evidence of genetic links to human behaviour are readily used by 
some to invalidate a “blank slate’ conception of human nature, while evidence 
of plasticity is readily used by others to invalidate genetic essentialism. Such 
knocking down of ‘straw men’ helps enforce the boundaries of insular fields 
even as it prevents more interesting investigation of what it means to be 
human. This article outlines the perspective of ‘reflexive epistemological diver- 
sity’, a perspective that overcomes the mirror imaging insularities of both epis- 
temological reduction and relativism (itself tending towards a form of 
reduction to language and interaction), as well as the naivety characteristic of 


simple epistemological diversity. 


keywords: causation + knowledge + reduction + reflextve epistemological 
diversity + relativism + science 


This article addresses the sociology of science. Today's sociology of sci- 
entific knowledge is united by a common focus upon the social process 
of scientific knowledge production, but is divided by a series of different 
foci of attention, each of which has also developed into its own episte- 
mological programme. These different attentions and epistemologies are 
bound to competing causal models (ontologies) of what science does. 
Even the explicitly anti-explanatory stance adopted by ethnographic and 
discursive authors contains a strong (if conflict-ridden) set of causal 
assumptions. This article argues that such epistemological diversity is 
only the same as that which characterizes the physical /natural sciences, 
and has been built up for many of the same intellectual and sociological 
reasons (levels of analysis and career interests). ‘Reflexive epistemologi- 
cal diversity” offers a conceptual model that enables both critique and 
engagement. 
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Introduction 


A frog sits by a pond and a snake approaches it. The frog jumps into the 
pond. Physiological, ethological, developmental, evolutionary and molecu- 
lar biological accounts of ‘why’ the frog jumped might all be “valid” within 
limits. According to Steven Rose (1997: 10), posing the question of causation 
from different disciplinary perspectives does not challenge the truth of 
other disciplines as such, though the attempt of any one perspective to 
claim the whole truth would be invalidated. Truth cannot be reduced to one 
basic ‘explanation’. Rose proposes “translation”, not ‘reduction’. Order is a 
systemic interaction between levels of causation. Organization conditions 
components as components condition higher levels of complexity. A full 
account cannot be given by focusing on one level and reducing all expla- 
nation to it, or suggesting that any level is completely self-explanatory. Rose 
concludes that ontological unity (a single integrated whole not reducible to 
appearances) best describes the unified qualities of a complex but inter- 
dependent reality. Nevertheless, the best way to understand this complex 
whole is to approach it at a number of levels. This encourages a diversity of 
research, using differing techniques aimed at identifying different types of 
object, to identify the range of factors that contribute to explaining complex 
outcomes. Rose is therefore suggesting that ‘ontological unity’ in conditions 
of complexity requires ‘epistemological diversity’. Epistemological diver- 
sity does not seek to claim that all viewpoints are valid. Rather, it is the sug- 
gestion that causation occurs at many levels and always involves a complex 
set of interactions that can only be adequately grasped through a range of 
techniques. Rose’s critical realism in biology opposes tendencies towards 
reductionism in his discipline and more widely. 

Critical realism emphasizes the complementary nature of different epis- 
temologies, against reductive and relativist explanations of the physical 
and social world. Alan Sokal's (1996, 2001) Marxist critique of “postmod- 
ernism’ suggests that the key sociological question about science is how it 
is being misused within a society driven by capitalist and militaristic pri- 
orities rather than those of human need. While not a sociologist himself, 
Sokal’s Marxism is of a critical realist kind. Other sociology of science per- 
spectives emphasize the challenge/reflexivity induced by attention to 
competing epistemologies. Within the sociology of science, critical theo- 
rists (as distinct from critical realists — see David, 2005: 90-109), most fem- 
inists, social interest theorists and ethnographic/discursive analysts give 
greater attention to the limits of claims made in the physical sciences to 
totality and universality (the ability to explain everything everywhere). 
This article shows how Sokal’s concern to defend reason and science can 
best be achieved by an awareness of critical limits, rather than through a 
blanket condemnation of anything with the faintest hint of ‘relativism’. 
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There are many forms of relativism: cultural, ethical, methodological / epis- 
temological and ontological. It is a blurring of the distinction between the 
latter two forms that has led to significant confusion in both the study of 
scientific knowledge, and in the reaction of many scientists to sociological 
investigation (David, 2005: 21-34). This article offers some clarification. 


Focus or Fundamentals? 


Diversity in forms of research and levels of explanation raises the ques- 
tion of focus or fundamentals. Are the divisions within and between the 
natural and social sciences just the ongoing process of disciplinary spe- 
cialization, choosing to focus attention upon increasingly differentiated 
elements within the causal web? Alternatively, are different disciplines 
and fields fundamentally at odds, such that each account challenges the 
validity of the others? Within the sociology of science there has been a 
great effort to present differences as fundamental differences of mutual 
exclusivity. This can be explained very easily and sociologically in terms 
of intellectual and career interests. Significant incompatibilities exist. 
However, at least as much difference originates in the diversification of 
focus. The spectrum of levels of analysis, from language and interaction 
to fields of physical forces, is not intrinsically contradictory. There is much 
scope for dispute, but potential also for complementarities and further 
insights. 

Today's sociology of science is often referred to as the sociology of sci- 
entific knowledge. This is to distinguish what is currently prevalent from 
what went before. For all the differences that exist within current sociolo- 
gies of science, a focus upon scientific knowledge itself remains a signifi- 
cant unifying focus of attention. Sociology's founding figures were more 
interested in claiming the title ‘scientific’ for their own than in subjecting 
scientific knowledge to sociological investigation. Comte, Marx, Weber 
and Durkheim had little to say when it came to questioning the truth of sci- 
entific knowledge. However, they were not entirely silent and their work 
has inspired later researchers to go further. Durkheim’s (1995) observa- 
tions concerning belief systems including modern science as systems of 
social regulation, Marx and Engels’s (cited in Dickens, 2000: 26) comments 
on the parallels between the works of Newton and Darwin and their social 
and political eras, as well as Weber’s (1991) writings concerning the tran- 
sitory nature of scientific ‘facts’, laid foundations, largely overlooked when 
written, but which were drawn upon by later generations. Largely uncrit- 
ical respect for the validity of scientific knowledge also characterized the 
work of Karl Mannheim and Robert Merton. These two sociologists estab- 
lished the sociology of knowledge and the sociology of science respec- 
tively. Merton (1972) sought to investigate the social conditions that led to 
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the development of science but did not seek to question the authority of 
scientific knowledge. In a curious inversion, Mannheim sought to identify 
the social causes of belief systems in general but exempted from this rela- 
tional theory of knowledge what he referred to as the “exact sciences” 
(Mannheim, 1960). The Marxist J. D. Bernal identified many aspects of sci- 
ence’s integration within the politics, economics and ideology of society. 
However, his work was appropriated by those keen only to highlight the 
positive influence of science upon society, its superior and neutral “truth”- 
generating function, and not any ideological aspect it might contain. In the 
aftermath of the Lysenko affair, Bernal himself stepped back from ques- 
tioning the objectivity of mainstream western science (Bernal, 1964). 

The work of Thomas Kuhn (1962) opened up a space for a new genera- 
tion of sociologists to engineer a fusion of Merton and Mannheim, in 
other words an approach to the social production of scientific knowledge. 
Kuhn’s account of the transition in physics from a consensus around 
Newton to one around Einstein was a specific historical account of radi- 
cal change in one discipline. However, he focused attention upon the 
communal process of ‘learning to see’. Focusing upon the socialization 
process by which each generation of scientists learns to ask certain ques- 
tions and to work with the world through particular ‘puzzles’, or, more 
broadly, ‘paradigms’, allowed for a new departure, one that separates 
what went before from today’s ‘sociology of scientific knowledge’. 
Despite the fact that Michael Mulkay’s (1969, 1972) early attempts at a 
sociology of scientific knowledge were in large part a questioning of the 
applicability of Kuhn’s model of scientific revolutions to areas of science 
beyond Kuhn’s own focus (physics), Kuhn’s attention to the social process 
of scientific seeing marked a watershed. Today’s sociology of science is a 
sociology of scientific knowledge. The focus of attention is what science 
claims to be the “truth”. The question of domination/liberation has also 
come to the fore and links into questions of truth and ideology. As is 
detailed later, these questions are raised mainly in the work of feminists 
(such as Harding, 1986; Rose, 1994) and Marxists (such as Rose and Rose, 
1976; Sokal, 2001), rather than that of those more concerned with ‘internal’ 
questions of scientific practice and belief. This focus upon the external 
relations of science, both in relation to the truth of scientific knowledge 
and in its relation to domination/liberation was forged (or reforged) in 
the new left and new social movements of the late 1960s and beyond. The 
bringing together of insights from both ‘internalist’ and ‘externalist’ 
approaches is another feature of ‘reflexive epistemological diversity’, as 
distinct from more insular reductive or relativistic approaches. 

Today’s sociological study of science contains a considerable and signif- 
icant diversity. Four distinct traditions can be identified, these being social 
interests approaches, ethnographic and discursive perspectives, feminist 
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accounts and Marxist researchers. Those that adopt a social interests per- 
spective focus their attention on conflicts within science. By so doing, such 
researchers seek to identify what Harry Collins (1981) calls ‘interpretative 
flexibility’, the ever present possibility that evidence can be interpreted in 
different ways. If evidence is always open to question, the ‘closure mecha- 
nisms’ required to contain disputes in science can never rely on ‘naked’ 
empirical data alone. Social interests theory draws upon ‘vested interests’ 
as explanatory resources in their accounts. Career and status within the 
scientific community are taken to be the first level of explanatory 
resources. Interests operating within the wider social, economic and polit- 
ical world are then taken into account to a greater or lesser extent. Barry 
Barnes (1974) suggests the interpretation of interests and beliefs will 
always display openness between the interpretations or the researcher and 
the actors being researched. This ‘openness’ requires the sociologist to be 
aware that their own explanatory resources are as open to “interpretive 
flexibility’ as the explanatory resources of the scientists they study. 

The ethnographic and discursive research tradition takes as its starting 
point this difficulty in founding explanation. Ethnographic and discursive 
researchers (Latour and Woolgar, 1979; Potter, 1996; Woolgar, 1981) focus 
attention not on conflicts of interest but upon routine performance, inter- 
action and language use in science. Ethnographic and discursive 
researchers claim to suspend ‘explanations’ attributed to causal mecha- 
nisms not manifest in the data collected. Such scepticism is directed at 
explanations from both physical and social researchers. Rather, ethnogra- 
phers and discourse analysts focus attention upon action and talk. Special 
attention is given to the performance and rhetoric that gives the impres- 
sion of order, routine and agreement in the midst of complexity and not a 
little chaos (Potter, 1996; Woolgar, 1988). As is discussed in detail later, such 
a ‘suspension’ of causal explanation is itself more rhetorical than real. 

Researchers who adopt a Marxist stance (Aronowitz, 1988, 1996; 
Jacobsen, 2000; Kellner, 2001; Rose and Rose, 1976) focus upon the posi- 
tion of science and technology within capitalist society. Science is said to 
have ideological and material ‘effects’ in its applications, though the mix 
said to exist is a point of some dispute between Marxist researchers them- 
selves. In addition to the use of science in society, Marxists suggest that 
cultural, political and economic forces influence the conduct, direction 
and interpretations prevalent within science and technology. 

Feminists (Ettorre, 2002; Haraway, 1990, 1997; Harding, 1986, 1991; 
Keller, 1983, 1990, 1993; Rose, 1994) address the position of women within 
the institutions of science, the representation of women in scientific 
research, the impact of science upon women’s lives and the question of 
whether science should be entered and improved, challenged and trans- 
formed, or rejected altogether by women. 
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Four Sets of Tensions 


Each tradition within today’s sociology of science displays internal ten- 
sions. Interests approaches display differences over the extent to which 
empirical evidence about the physical world is seen to permeate the filters 
of interests. Collins and Pinch (1993), for example, describe a dispute 
between Louis Pasteur and Felix Pouchet over the question of whether 
‘life’ could emerge from non-living but organic matter in the laboratory. 
Collins and Pinch draw upon today’s scientific consensus regarding evi- 
dence relevant to deciding the case. This consensus emerged long after 
both biologists had died. Pasteur’s claims (that life could not emerge spon- 
taneously from non-living matter) would have appeared incorrect if 
organisms developed in the supposedly sterile nutrient base he prepared. 
Assuming that all life would be killed off by boiling the nutrient base for 
long enough is, today, considered incorrect (Collins and Pinch [1993: 90] 
are here willing to rely upon contemporary science as sufficient and 
robust). Some life forms, the reader is informed, can survive such a boiling 
process. Given the boiling techniques used by both Pouchet and Pasteur, it 
is likely that life would have appeared to emerge from dead matter for 
both researchers. This ought to have supported Pouchet’s claim, yet two 
commissions appointed by the French Academy of Science sided with 
Pasteur. If the evidence alone did not discount Pouchet's claim that life 
could develop spontaneously in the right conditions, Collins and Pinch 
suggest that non-physical factors (in particular religious and nationalistic 
anti-Darwinism) must have intervened in the process of interpretation. 
This form of argumentation relies upon the view that, now, we can look 
back and see what really happened, while at the time, on the cutting edge 
of knowledge in that period, evidence could not be successfully calibrated. 
Elsewhere, Collins (1985) suggests new research insights are ‘black-boxed’. 
By this he means knowledge is contained in taken-for-granted ‘rules of 
thumb’ and mass-produced artefacts. Such technical developments are not 
transparently available to conscious hindsight. They become embodied in 
artefacts or in tacit forms of knowledge acquired in the hands-on business 
of making apparatus and procedures work. Neither of these forms of prac- 
tical workability can best be called ‘truth’ in the sense of a set of abstract 
propositions that describe reality correctly and which can be used to eval- 
uate the claims of others. Just because people are no longer arguing, does 
not mean the ‘truth’ has been formulated explicitly and for all time. The 
extent to which yesterday’s disputes can be resolved on the basis of 
today’s more settled judgements is ambiguous. Might today’s seemingly 
settled knowledge be opened up to scrutiny just as the unquestioned 
assumption in Pasteur and Pouchet’s day, that boiling voids life, was chal- 
lenged, or can today’s consensus be taken as a resource rather than a topic 
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of further investigation? If the focus of social interests research is along the 
frontiers of new knowledge, where novelty breeds uncertainty, where, if at 
all, does this realm of uncertainty end? 

Ethnographers and discourse analysts display tensions between a focus 
upon social interaction by anthropological observation and a focus upon 
abstracted talk (via interviews) and/or text (in the analysis of written 
work such as conference papers and journal articles). Ethnographic atten- 
tion is upon interaction, while ethnomethodologists attend to a particular 
aspect of interaction, that being the everyday production of the appear- 
ance of order. Both approaches give an account of human actors working 
to create their own strategies, rhetorics and routines. Attention to written 
discourse attends to the structure of language. While the former tends 
towards a humanistic account of social construction, the latter leads to 
accounts that appear to show how language, categories and grammars 
shape human thinking and action. This division parallels that between 
Anglo-American qualitative social research and forms of French literary 
theory. This tension is evident in Latour and Woolgar’s (1979) Laboratory 
Life. Attempts to create an actor-network theory, a mixture of ethno- 
graphic and discursive approaches, failed due to contradictory concep- 
tions of what an actor was (David, 2005; Law, 1999). 

Within Marxism, disputes rage between critical theory and critical real- 
ism. Critical theory (Aronowitz, 1988, 1996; Habermas, 1971, 1972; 
Kellner, 2001; Marcuse, 1991) emphasizes science’s ideological role in the 
generation of and support for systems of domination. Critical theory 
draws attention to the distorting effect of dominant economic and politi- 
cal systems upon the direction and content of scientific research. Critical 
realism (Bhaskar, 1989; Sokal, 1996, 2001) takes a more positive view of 
science. Critical realists see science as part of society’s ‘productive forces’, 
forces that, while currently contained within oppressive and exploitative 
social relations of production, still, if they could be ‘liberated’, offer hope 
of a future free from want. Critical realists condemn the way science has 
been harnessed by dominant groups to serve war and profit. They are 
keen to see science put to better use in the service of humanitarian ends. 
Thus, Marxists are divided over the extent to which science is internally 
biased or externally abused. Realists fear anti-scientific scepticism and rel- 
ativism. To realists such doubt in reason and modernity echoes conserva- 
tive and religious rhetoric, and perhaps even nihilism and fascism. 
Critical theorists also fear relativism, but seek to explain why such beliefs 
are popular both within and beyond science. They suggest that dogmatic 
belief in science, as the singular and universal explanation for all things, 
can be just as dangerous and irrational as dogmatic rejection of science. 

Feminist research is divided between empiricist, standpoint and 
postmodern approaches. Empirical feminists promote greater female 
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participation within science (Lane, 1997; Stolte-Heiskanen, 1991). While 
not rejecting participation as such, the two other approaches are far 
more sceptical about the value of such participation. If science is prob- 
lematic, it is not enough to want a greater part in it. Feminist empiri- 
cists highlight women's underrepresentation within the scientific 
community, both in total and in senior positions. Such an approach 
argues that sexism expressed in the way science views women and 
nature can best be corrected through increased numbers of women 
working in science. Feminist standpoint theory argues that a greater 
slice of a dubious cake is not enough. Sandra Harding (1986, 1991), 
Nancy Hartsock (1984) and Hilary Rose (1994) argue that women's out- 
sider position in society and science gives women a perspective on 
society unavailable to male scientists. Male scientists” positions of rela- 
tive security and power make the world as it is more likely to appear 
natural and right. Feminist standpoint researchers suggest that today’s 
science embodies a desire to dominate and control nature and women, 
a desire that originates in a wider patriarchal framework. Whether 
because women are excluded from society’s positions of domination (as 
suggested by Rose and Harding), or because women are ‘naturally’ 
more attached to other human beings and to nature (suggested by Mies 
and Shiva [1993] and by Merchant [1980]), or both, women are said to 
be less likely to see the desire to control life as synonymous with know- 
ing it. ‘Grasping’ something is only one way of conceptualizing and 
practising “knowing”, and such a way reflects an outlook that takes 
domination for granted. Feminist standpoint theory promotes knowing 
based upon learning through attachment, listening and empathy, rather 
than through detachment, looking and control. Feminist postmod- 
ernists (Haraway and Flax, cited in Harding, 1986: 15-29) reject the 
view that there is one true superior form of knowing. They suggest 
women should be sceptical about all claims to knowledge, or any sin- 
gular female standpoint/position from which to ‘know’. 


Dimensions of Causation 


Each sociological approach offers its own framework of causal explana- 
tion. Claims made by ethnographic and discursive researchers to have 
suspended the attempt to provide causal explanation are misleading. 
Focusing upon descriptive accounts of events within scientific everyday 
life is not all that goes on in such accounts. Latour and Woolgar’s (1979) 
Laboratory Life makes numerous causal attributions. ‘Actor-network the- 
ory’, the offshoot of ethnographic and discursive approaches, was itself 
torn apart by competing attributions of causal explanation. Tension 
over the meaning of action in relation to producing or being produced by 
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networks is a tension over causal explanation. Ethnographic and discur- 
sive approaches can best be distinguished from interest accounts, 
Marxists and most feminists by its adoption of a different focus of atten- 
tion. This involves a different set of causal attributions. It is not a suspen- 
sion of causal attributions at all. Once this is recognized, it is possible to 
see Woolgar’s (1981) challenge to causal explanation in sociology of sci- 
ence as rhetorical boundary setting. Woolgar highlights how causal mech- 
anisms such as class, gender and interests cannot be directly observed. 
Adopting an absolute standard of ‘proof’, Woolgar appeals to a level of 
naturalism and empirical purity that would, if rigorously enforced, inval- 
idate all inference, attribution, explanation, causation and generalization. 
He highlights the impossibility of certainty when generalizing and 
attributing within existing approaches and in so doing gives greater 
authority to another approach, the then embryonic field of observing sci- 
ence’s day-to-day interaction and language. Woolgar rightly highlights 
difficulties in making causal attributions to ‘wider’ social forces operat- 
ing, supposedly, beyond the researcher’s direct field of observation. 
Nevertheless, he (Woolgar, 1981; see also Latour and Woolgar, 1979, 1986) 
also draws upon non-empirically observable attributions (David, 2005: 
77-82). To identify rhetorical and linguistic devices as the resources able 
to ‘naturalize’ and ‘externalize’ constructions produced by scientific 
researchers, requires an attribution of effects. Such cause and effect rela- 
tionships cannot be verified unproblematically, either within an ethno- 
graphic researcher’s immediate experience, or by means of structural 
accounts. 

Jonathan Potter (1996) rightly highlights the danger of non-rhetorical 
thetoric in Harry Collins’s work. In a study of a particular dispute 
within physics over calibrating instruments, Collins (1985) notes that 
without an external standard by which to calibrate the competing cali- 
brations (the experimenter’s regress) consensus could not be forced on 
either party by evidence alone. Yet most members of the related field 
took sides in the dispute and eventually one side was held to have won 
the argument while the other was seen to have been discredited. 
Interviewing members of the particular subfield of physics who were 
not part of either research team, Collins sought to identify the grounds 
given for believing one side or the other. Collins highlights a range of 
proxy indicators given as grounds for believing one side or the other in 
lieu of definitive empirical ‘proof’. These included past research success, 
affiliations with prestigious institutions and sources of funding, national 
and network attachments, government or business preference, status of 
journals published in and personal connections. Potter suggests it 
would be naive to assume that what people say in interviews is always 
true, or that what might be honest belief is always factually correct. 
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Extrapolating explanation from interviews is always problematic. 
However, this danger cannot be abolished by abandoning all attempts at 
explanation beyond the level of competing rhetorics. To do so simply 
leaves rhetoric as the unquestioned explanatory level. What is impor- 
tant is to be aware of rhetoric as one level of causal explanation, and to 
seek strategies to evaluate what researchers are being told. Potter claims 
that the best strategy to avoid the naive view (the view that while some 
language is rhetorical, other language is “true” is to assume that all lan- 
guage is rhetorical and that all explanations are contrived. This is highly 
problematic. First, it is not in fact what discourse analysts themselves 
do. Discourse analysts regularly attribute explanatory force to rhetorical 
language, thus rendering their own language open to the accusation of 
being ‘non-rhetorical rhetoric’. Second, adopting an absolutist anti- 
reductionism replicates the dogmatic reductionism that anti-reductionism 
claims to oppose. To assume that everything is simply rhetoric is to say 
that the only analysis required is discourse analysis. Such exclusivity is 
no more justified by evidence or argument than the counterclaim that 
the only factors required to explain reality are empirical data in the form 
of physical facts, and the universal “scientific” methods of reduction 
required to statistically extract the patterns within it. 


Epistemological Chicken 


The game of ‘chicken’ involves dashing across the road in front of speeding 
cars. The object of the game is to be the last person to cross. Only this person 
can avoid the charge of being cowardly. An earlier crosser is a “chicken” 
(noun); that is, a person who is “chicken” (adjective). (Collins and Yearley, 
1992: 17) 


Harry Collins and Stephen Yearley suggest that flight from causal expla- 
nation in sociological investigation of scientific knowledge can be 
likened to the game of “chicken”. The “real scientists” have greater cul- 
tural capital than their sociological investigators. The sociologists who 
claim they can detach themselves most from the authority of the physi- 
cal sciences, the authority of causal explanation and universal knowl- 
edge claims, can then claim to have created the biggest ‘epistemological’ 
space for their discipline. Such an ‘epistemological space’ is a space 
where ‘people like them’ are equipped to ‘know best’. Any concession to 
the idea that causes and universal explanations can be found with the 
tools of physical science (or attempts to mimic such methods in the 
social realm) can summon up the accusation of being ‘chicken’. Collins 
and Yearley (1992: 17-46) suggest that Latour and Wooglar are exem- 
plary in this regard. Latour and Woolgar’s account is said to offer great 
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value as provocation. It forces those developing causal accounts to 
confront potential flaws and inevitable limits. However, anti-causal 
accounts, in playing the game of ‘epistemological chicken’, create a form 
of insularity that parallels naive reductionism. For Woolgar and Latour, 
all claims other than their own are naive. No other approach can possi- 
bly claim any validity because it is not immune to criticism. The belief 
that only one’s own ‘deeper’ explanation is correct is the vanity of all 
reductionisms. The reduction of all explanation to language and inter- 
action transforms anti-reductionism into yet another reductionism. 
Reductionists believe that, properly understood, everything will, one 
day, be reduced to their level of explanation. Eventually, for reduction- 
ism, all other levels of explanation can be done away with. All things 
will be explained in terms of the reductionist’s own level of causation. 
This view is not dominant in the physical and natural sciences, at least 
at the theoretical level. In the social sciences, an insular reductionism (to 
social interaction), and not just in the sociology of scientific knowledge, 
may in fact inhibit collaboration and so reinforce forms of reductionism 
across the sciences. Reductionist accounts in biology, psychology and 
bio-medicine, such as are propounded by the likes of Richard Dawkins, 
E. O. Wilson, most evolutionary psychologists and those marketing the 
latest wonder drug (David, 2002) are significant and problematic, but 
should not be seen as the standard or unified view of scientists. 

In the relativism adopted by ethnographic and discursive writers such 
as Woolgar and Potter, all that can be investigated is in language and 
interaction. Such an epistemology equates a set of methodological 
approaches with a fundamental ontological account of what is there to be 
found. As such, the only work worth doing is ethnographic and discur- 
sive. ‘Depthlessness’ is the new ‘depth’; relativism just another form of 
reduction to one level of explanation. 

Collins and Yearley conclude that the game of ‘epistemological chicken’ 
immunizes the social sciences from the knowledge claims of the physical 
sciences. However, the reverse consequence is to make the social sciences 
irrelevant to the physical sciences. Playing ‘epistemological chicken’ is a 
rhetorical strategy that gives the impression that ethnographic and dis- 
cursive approaches do not rely on causal models and explanations when 
in fact they do. The rhetorical immunity afforded by playing ‘chicken’ is 
then illusory, isolating and counterproductive. 

Ethnographic and discursive approaches in the sociology of scientific 
knowledge are only the most explicit example of a more general and per- 
haps universal tendency for academic fields and disciplines to insulate 
themselves from the epistemological claims of other approaches. The 
approach of ‘reflexive epistemological diversity’ offers a route out of such 
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Reflexive Eplstemological Diversity 


When we open our atlases, we find a number of diverse maps of the world. 
They analyse that world in different ways and answer different kinds of ques- 
tions about it. These maps do not need to compete for the prize of being called 
the most fundamental. It is fust as true to say that ‘the world consists’ of lands 
and oceans, or of climatic zones, as that it consists of the territories of different 
nations, and so on. It is also as true to say any of these things as to say that it 
consists of physical particles in fields of force . . . There is no bottom line. Our 
choice of terms depends on the purpose for which we want to analyse the 
world at the time. (Midgley, 1996: 512) 


It is not the case that below the froth of petty career building and territorial 
ambition in the realm of scholarship the sociology of science contains a 
clear set of mutually supporting subfields waiting to be slotted together 
into a total and homogeneous account of scientific knowledge. The agendas 
pursued by Marxists, feminists, interests theorists and ethnographic/dis- 
cursive researchers don’t fit neatly together, as different but compatible 
tools in a methodological tool kit, any more than do the diverse array of 
epistemological levels operating in the physical/natural sciences. However, 
the mutually remforcing games of epistemological chicken that take place 
between competing fields of epistemological reduction (whether this be 
exclusive causal reduction to particles, molecules, genes, classes, gender, 
social interests or language/interaction) can be bypassed easily enough. 
‘Reflexive epistemological diversity’ offers far more than is offered by any 
single approach set off against all the others. 

Reflexive epistemological diversity (RED) does not imply the belief that 
different disciplinary perspectives contribute to one unified and singular 
explanation without tension and conflict. The significance of different 
contributions to any overall account force reflection upon the limitations 
of singular explanatory approaches. Differences encourage reflexivity if 
they are actively engaged with. As has been previously illustrated, atten- 
tion to a particular level of explanation can radically challenge other lev- 
els, but this is not the same as saying different levels of explanation 
automatically discredit others. For one account to be of value, all others 
do not need to be invalid. ‘Reflexive epistemological diversity’ is distinct 
from a simple ‘epistemological diversity’, stacking up the results of insu- 
lar research traditions. Limiting the explanatory power of one dimension 
of explanation does not act to debunk. Playing ‘epistemological chicken’, 
sociologists of science may appear to and sometimes do dismiss physical 
science epistemologies along with those of other sociologists. RED 
requires being open to the possibility that empirical findings are influ- 
enced by social factors, whether these be of class, gender, career or lin- 
guistic origin, while at the same time recognizing that such results may 
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also relate to patterns in the physical world, if never directly or absolutely. 
Social science’s lower status relative to non-social sciences should not lead 
to feelings of inferiority, especially if such feelings simply invert a lack of 
authority by rejecting the knowledge claims of those seen to be rejecting 
the claims of the social scientists. It is necessary to abandon “a priorism' 
(Mason et al, 2002), the presumption that the things one's chosen meth- 
ods are best designed to identify are always the most significant things in 
explaining an event or field. 

Different foci of attention and methods of data collection generate dif- 
fering accounts of science. In generating different and often conflicting 
representations of science, our understanding of science benefits in two 
ways, reflexivity and complementarity. Any singular account, using a lim- 
ited range of methods and research questions, cannot provide a full 
account of scientific knowledge. Reflexivity induced by an awareness of 
different perspectives is itself two-dimensional. First, reflexivity chal- 
lenges overgeneralization. Second, reflexivity raises questions about the 
validity of any singular aspect of an account. In addition to reflexivity, 
multiple accounts provide grounds for complementarity. A range of stud- 
ies, drawing upon mixed methods to generate data, provide a more 
detailed and more general picture, even if no account should even be 
assumed to provide a full picture. Les Levidow (2001a, 2001b) and Chaia 
Heller (2002) combine Marxist and discursive approaches to the study of 
genetic modification of food. Michael Mulkay (1997) combines social 
interests and discursive approaches in examining the lawmaking process 
around embryology. Jeanette Edwards (2002) combines ethnographic and 
feminist approaches to the study of genetic therapeutic counselling 
encounters and everyday rationality in relation to genetics. 

‘Reflexive epistemological diversity’ is not a theory of naive comple- 
mentary pluralism, nor a defence of ontological relativism. ‘Reflexive 
epistemological diversity’ combines multiple dimensions of realism with 
multiple dimensions of epistemological relativism. Each perspective 
within the sociology of science contains a strand of realism and an ele- 
ment of relativistic scepticism. In combining both, reflexive epistemolog- 
ical diversity is not reducible to one or the other. 


Conclusions 


What then is the nature of the sociologist of science’s expertise? Is it only 
in critically evaluating authority claims made by other experts, particu- 
larly natural scientists and other sociologists of science? The tension 
between realism and relativism once again becomes apparent. The realist 
tendency within each perspective tends towards epistemological reduc- 
tion of explanation to their particular level of analysis and therefore 
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authority. This is as true in the natural /physical sciences as it is in the 
social sciences. The relativist tendency within each perspective tends 
towards a questioning of authority claims in general. This is something 
more developed in the social sciences than in the natural sciences. In large 
part, this is because different perspectives in the social sciences have 
failed to establish the strong disciplinary and field-specifying boundaries 
characteristic of the natural sciences. This is not so say boundary setting 
is not prevalent in social science. While less developed, it is nevertheless 
very significant. This theme requires considerable further investigation. 

The development of the sociology of scientific knowledge moves along 
a line of tension between realism and relativism. Sociologists have some- 
thing to say about how things are the way they are, if at the same time 
they have as much to say about why things are unlikely to be quite the 
way experts (including themselves) say they are. 

A ‘context of knowledge production’ more open to ‘reflexive epistemo- 
logical diversity” comes close to what Sandra Harding (1991) calls the con- 
dition most conducive to ‘strong objectivity’. Karl Popper (2002) 

that science only requires an analytically rigorous ‘context of 
justification’ and that the context of discovery may be left to sociological 
and psychological speculations. Por Popper, bold conjectures from any 
source could be addressed as long as testability and falsifiability condi- 
tions were met in the context of justification. Given such a quality control 
mechanism, the source of bold conjectures, and hence all sociology and 
psychology, was said to be irrelevant, at least to the scientific project. If, 
however, such a pure realm of unmediated empirical observation cannot 
be achieved, it is important that the realm of knowledge production (the 
source of those questions and conjectures to be researched) be as free from 
distortion and limitation as possible. This ideal ‘context’ is never fully 
achievable. Rather like the ‘ideal speech situation’ proposed as a prag- 
matic universal in the work of Júrgen Habermas (1984, 1987), ‘reflexive 
epistemological diversity’ is unachievable in ideal form, even while acting 
as an intellectual framework and benchmark in approaching disputes 
between forms of epistemological reduction and chicken. To believe such 
a standpoint could ever be fully achieved would be naive. Mannheim 
(1960) criticized Marx for believing he had achieved such a standpoint. 
Barnes (1977) criticizes Mannheim for believing he had identified it. 
Woolgar (1981) criticizes Barnes for believing it. Rose (1994) and Harding 
(1986, 1991) criticize malestream science and sociology of science for fail- 
ing to achieve it, while Flax (1986) questions Rose and Harding for believ- 
ing in the possibility of such a position. 

The human condition, as language-using agents’ (Habermas, 2003), 
resists instrumental and biological reduction, even while the significance 
of both instrumental systems and biology in the shaping of human lives 
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cannot be denied. What makes us capable of social interaction is also what 
makes us through social interaction. It is this human ‘standpoint’ of both 
knowing and being that renders any form of reductionism flawed. It is 
also the position from which resistance to such reduction emerges. In fact, 
it is this ‘standpoint’ as ‘language-using agents’ that forms the common 
point of departure for Marxists, critical of reification and alienation, and 
feminists, critical of the exclusion of women from the category of rational 
actor, and of the equating of rationality with instrumental rationality in 
male-dominated science. The ‘standpoint’ of language-using agents” is 
also the point of departure for social interest theories attending to rela- 
tions of social influence, cognitive and career interests, whether in terms 
of Harry Collins’s (1985) use of Wittgenstein’s language games, ‘poly- 
morphic action’ and Polanyi's ‘tacit knowledge’, or in terms of Barry 
Barnes’s (2000) attributions of responsibility as features of causal social 
influence among linguistic animals. Linguistic interaction is of course the 
central characteristic focused upon in the work of ethnographers and dis- 
course analysts. All perspectives in today’s sociology of scientific knowl- 
edge agree that it is the position of language-using agent’ that makes 
human beings different from other animals and objects in ontological, 
epistemological and ethical terms. That we are ‘language-using agents’ 
does not mean we are reducible to language use, or that attention to other 
levels of causal influence are not essential in gaining a fuller understand- 
ing of what it means to be human. We are no more reducible to language 
as we are, for example, to genes, interests, class, gender, climate and/or 
the laws of chemistry and physics. Each plays a part in our ongoing con- 
struction and each requires investigation. ‘Reflexive epistemological 
diversity’ does not prescribe the manner of any such investigation; rather 
it merely provides an intellectual basis for encouraging critical yet hope- 
fully productive interaction between the sciences. 

It is not the case that human beings are different from non-human 
beings and things because humans are complex and irreducible while 
non-human beings and things are explicable in reductionist terms. What 
makes human beings distinct are the various causal processes operating 
on and through them, including language and the reflexivity enabled by 
language. Human beings are not free-floating unconstrained actors /lin- 
guistic constructions. Nor are they reducible to a singular causal level of 
reality. Bart Simpson can be better understood if we abandon the cate- 
gories of actor and real, and rather introduce the category cartoon. 
Nevertheless, an account of such a cartoon would require many levels of 
explanation. Human beings are radically different and significantly more 
complex than cartoons, rocks, radios and frogs, but regard for the com- 
plexity of the former is not furthered, and is in fact diminished, by a dis- 
regard for the complexity of everything else. 
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How ‘Ideology’ Emerges from the Encounter of 
Body Practices and Hegemonic Ideas 
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abstract: The assumption that there is a break between what people think they are 
doing and how they are living, Le. what is ‘really’ happening to them, is the cor- 
nerstone of a sociological explanation of alienation. This assumption has been 
subjected to criticism, both from the point of view of quantitative researchers who 
ask people directly about their alienation and philosophers who reproach critical 
theorists for showing disrespect for people's agency. Thus, what Marx called ‘ide- 
ology’ and Lukács ‘false consciousness’ is discredited, and with them the concept 
of alienation. The article sketches discussions of the mind-body dichotomy; then 
presents sociological approaches to mind and body. In conclusion, it shows that 
an approach based on an assumption of mind-body dualism establishes the via- 
bility of the concept of ‘false consciousness’ and thus clarifies the social structural 
validity of the concept of alienation. 


: alienation + consciousness + false consciousness + hegemony + 
ideology + mind-body dichotomy 


In contemporary sociological writings, descriptions of alienation are 
rarely lacking. Often disguised by partial synonyms, alienation is attrib- 
uted to subalterns of every social construction. It is the condition of segre- 
gation of the defenceless, the fate of ‘others’ defined according to ethnicity; 
the social relation of deprivation and the circumstance of poverty; it is the 
exclusion that is imposed through -isms such as nationalism, racism, gen- 
derism and ageism, and the presumed outcome of attempts to change 
one’s station in life by, for example, migrating to a new location. And yet, 
the overarching term ‘alienation’ is used charily and apologetically 
(Swingewood, 1977), often because there are inhibitions about its involv- 
ing an assumption that there is a break between what people think they 
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are doing and how they are living, i.e. what is ‘really’ happening to them. 
In a word, there is discomfort with the assumption that a sociological 
explanation of alienation requires an agreement on the prevalence of 
‘false consciousness’. This assumption has been subjected to criticism 
both by researchers and philosophers. At their most sympathetic, critics 
attribute the image of alienation to the young, romantic Marx, who did 
not yet have the courage of his mature materialist convictions (Kelly, 
1973). For some analysts, the theoretical framework is considered too 
fuzzy or too comprehensive; for others, the most important argument to 
raise against ‘alienation’ is the supposition that alienated people cannot 
conceptualize their oppression. They are offended, in other words, by 
what Marx (1932) called ‘ideology’ and Lukács (1967), following Engels, 
termed ‘false consciousness’. Researchers who rely on workers’ responses 
to direct questions often conclude that alienation is not widespread. 
Philosophers reproach critical theorists for showing disrespect for 
people’s agency. Readings of alienation such as those of Kelly and 
Swingewood, as noted earlier, support the argument that this assumption 
is forced, dishonest and, worst of all, disrespectful. The thrust of this arti- 
cle, however, is that such criticisms are based on a mistaken conception of 
the nature of the human being. A survey of the literature shows that an 
assumption of mind-body dualism makes it possible to explain how ide- 
ology/hegemonic ideas/false consciousness can succeed in functioning 
behind our backs so to speak. 

I claim that a conceptualization of ‘false consciousness’ is not only nec- 
essary in order to explain a structural view of alienation, but is also 
inevitable because of how persons are constituted. I scan some definitions 
of alienation; then look at philosophical approaches to questions about 
mind/consciousness and body/matter and go on to show how these 
issues are treated in sociological writings. Finally, I trace the elaboration 
of ideology as transformed through practices to show that a dualistic view 
of human beings explains how a false consciousness can be perpetrated, 
but also that people’s ‘true’ perceptions of oppression have an impact on 
hegemonic discourse. 


Marxian Views: Allenation and False 
Consclousness 


According to Marx’s analysis, alienation has to be understood as a condi- 
tion that is integral to the evolution of industrial capital. Tracking succes- 
sive levels of the division of labour under historically different modes of 
productive power, Marx describes methods of production to show that by 
contrast with modes of production under which natural ‘common sense’ 
was enough to guide people’s activity, the modern era is one in which the 
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relations of production disclose a sharp division between the mental and 
the manual, the head and the body (Marx, 1932: C: 1). Yet, in describing 
the progression from primitive forms of production through feudalism 
and manufacturing, Marx emphasizes that individuals act and interact 
consciously so as to provide for themselves. Only when viewed histori- 
cally can the accretion of decisions be seen to be intimately connected 
with evolving forms of production and the steady shift from an economy 
based on use value to one based on exchange value. The developing 
money economy, together with the ongoing division of labour, exacer- 
bates alienation. When work-time is calculated in the same way as prod- 
ucts, individuals lose control over the disposal of their lives as well as 
over the right to make decisions on how to do things and what to do with 
the fruits of their labour. 

This is the shape of being increasingly ‘enslaved under a power alien to 
them’ (Marx, 1932: A: 14-15), the power of those who hold property and 
have the right and the opportunity to think through all the stages of pro- 
duction and distribution. Moreover, the logic of those who have the right 
to rule in the workplace extends far beyond any specific industry for, 
according to Marx (1932: B: 10), ‘the class which is the ruling material 
force of society is at the same time its ruling intellectual force’. 

As the class that determines the conditions of labour and of property, 
the ruling class airs its ideas as the most plausible and, because of their 
access to means of dissemination, these are the ideas that are adopted 
even though they are by definition inappropriate to the situation of those 
who labour. Together, they comprise an ‘ideology’ that cannot but operate 
to prevent labourers from seeing the truth of their subordination and of 
their inability to defend their real interests. No wonder Engels called this 
totalizing of alienation a ‘false consciousness’ (quoted in Lukács, 1967: 4). 
Lukács, whose concern was with the probability that the 1917 Communist 
Revolution in Russia would give rise to a long-lasting social structure, 
emphasizes that because false consciousness is so ingrained, there are 
doubts about the possibility that a workers’ revolution will achieve 
power. Only when ‘its interests and consciousness enable it to organize 
the whole of society in accordance with those interests’ is a class ‘ripe for 
hegemony’ (Lukács, 1967: 6). 

Associating rational behaviour and rationality tout court with a class’s 
capacity and determination to take care of their own interests, the ‘false 
consciousness’ that Lukács describes and explains affects the ruling class 
as well as the working class. As he puts it, in making its bid for hegemony, 
the bourgeoisie, at least initially, had ‘to clarify its own class interests on 
every particular issue’, and they could do this only as long as they were 
themselves subject to a false consciousness, unaware of the pitfalls await- 
ing them as a minority. When the ruling class does become aware of the 
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probable outcomes of the economic laws they are promoting, their con- 
sciousness becomes mendacious (deliberately hiding the insight into eco- 
nomic laws from subordinate classes) (Lukács, 1967: 17). In general, then, 
workers are prey to the “unified economic process’ that characterizes soci- 
ety, to the impact of the ideas that have been developed relatively naively 
to sustain that process and to the intentional concealment of their useful- 
ness to particularistic interests (Lukács, 1967: 8). 

Dahms (2005) has shown that the very analysts who engage in explain- 
ing alienation or in explaining it away are likely to be prey to a false con- 
sciousness. According to Graham (2006), this is also true of Marxist 
analysts. In defiance of the journal in which his article is published (Studies 
in Language and Capitalism), Graham (2006) establishes that his Marxist 
peers who do not realize that the ‘unified laws’ that currently determine the 
fate of humankind have to be understood as ‘corporatism’,’ actually suffer 
from false consciousness. In all fairness, we should look at less comprehen- 
sive approaches to analysing alienation that deny false consciousness. 


Non-Marxist Definitions of Allenation 


Seeman (1959), in a by now classic paper, surveyed the different formula- 
tions of alienation in sociology. Although he made no claim to having 
elaborated a model, his content analysis provided a set of concepts that 
are often viewed as such. From early sociological writings, Seeman con- 
cluded that alienation has at different times been theorized as: 


e Powerlessness: a condition in which people find (and feel) that they do 
not have the power to carry out their projects; 


e Meaninglessness: a condition in which people find that they cannot 
foretell the outcomes of their actions; 


e Normlessness: a state in which people do not know what norms are 
applicable to the social situations they encounter; 


e Social isolation: the condition of being segregated from normative soci- 
ety; or 


e Self-estrangement the tendency to act in ways that are opposed to 
one’s self-interest. 


In effect, Seeman’s (1959) reading discloses perceptions of alienation as a 
variety of combined dispositions, a kind of ‘habitus’ (Bourdieu, 1990; Harker 
and May, 1993). From the 1950s on, a succession of sociologists, among them 
Seeman himself (1965, 1976), implemented validated tests of alienation and 
succeeded, to their minds, in disconfirming Marx’s general claims. 
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Responding, for example, to questionnaires in which they were asked 
whether they felt haunted by powerlessness, normlessness or by isolation 
from the social surroundings, many factory workers denied such feelings. 
Low scores were taken to be valid evidence of the absence of alienation (for 
an overview of research in this vein, see Kalekin-Fishman, 2000). 

A rather different kind of analysis was suggested by Robert Merton 
(1967: 186), who, following Durkheim’s (1951) delineation of anomie 
(Seeman’s ‘normlessness’), focused on the pressures of culture and the 
opportunities for action that were facilitated by social structure. In 
the 1960s, when student demonstrations disrupted academic activity in the 
US and in Europe, Merton was concerned above all with ‘symptom|s] of 
dissociation between culturally prescribed aspirations and socially struc- 
tured avenues for realizing these aspirations’ (Merton, 1967: 188). He pro- 
posed a typology of deviance, which could be located in terms of the 
‘acceptance’ or the ‘rejection’ of the goals that are dictated by a culture and 
the ‘institutionalized means’ made available to different classes in society 
(Merton, 1967: 194). In the typology, Merton defines actions that are nor- 
mal and normative as the ‘adaptive mode of conformity’ by contrast with 
four other possible modes of adaptation that are deviant to some extent.’ 
Ultimately, although he asserts that groups are indeed subjected to ‘pres- 
sures’, Merton’s classification of the ‘modes of adaptation’ relies on an 
explanation in terms of the exercise of choice. If, then, choices are made 
consciously and goals are weighed rationally, choosing has rational ends. 

When it is assumed that people can deliberate over whether they are 
indeed suffering from alienation and, furthermore, that they may, to some 
extent, choose to accept or reject the ends and means that ensure a stable 
society, then alienation barely presents a problem either theoretically or 
practically. Theoretically it leaves agency intact while conceptualizing 
society as a kind of container divided into designated niches for different 
groups. In practical terms, Merton’s diagnosis of anomie (which he, 
together with Parsons and Bales [1953], identifies with conditions of alien- 
ation) turns out to be the description of a malaise that can be treated by 
suitable educational or therapeutic means. Moreover, in this perception, 
treatment of ‘alienation’ as of ‘anomie’ can be successful with individuals 
and does not depend on the shared fate of groups, or on the propensity of 
groups to organize. Is there a defensible Marxist conceptualization of the 
nature of the individual that allows for this likelihood? And for the likeli- 
hood that individuals can, by carefully reasoned practices, overcome false 
consciousness? Answers to these questions depend not a little on what is 
meant by an individual, and that is not unambiguous in Marx’s writings. 

Marx describes ‘personhood’ in at least two contradictory ways. When he 
asserts that ‘the social structure and the state are continually evolving out 
of the life-process of definite individuals, but of individuals . . . as they 
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operate, produce materially, and hence as they work under definite mate- 
rial limits, presuppositions and conditions independent of their will’ (my 
emphasis), Marx implies that we must see human beings as virtual stick fig- 
ures.’ At the same time, however, he insists that although ‘the mental inter- 
course of men, appear|s] . . . as the direct efflux of their material behaviour, 
... men are the producers of their conceptions, ideas, etc. — real, active men, as 
they are conditioned by a definite development of their productive forces 
and of the intercourse corresponding to these, up to its furthest forms’ 
(Marx, 1921: A: 8; my emphasis). In these two statements, Marx seems to be 
struggling between a view of the nature of individual human beings as a 
reflection of the evolving social division of labour between the ‘manual and 
[the] mental’ and a conceptualization of men's nature as holistic and indi- 
visible. Thus, he appears to be adjusting the possibility of a false con- 
sciousness to conclusions from the centuries-long philosophical debates 
about the relationship between mind and body; and whether it is logical to 
think of human nature in ‘dualistic’ or ‘monistic’ terms. 


Monism and Duallsm of 
Mind/Consclousness—Body/Matter as 
Philosophical Issues 


Monism vs dualism (a division between mind and matter, and a view of 
which is primary) is an issue that has troubled philosophers since ancient 
times and remains a philosophical puzzle even today (McGinn, 1996). A 
dualism of mind and matter was proposed by Plato (2000), who saw mat- 
ter as the imperfect reflection of flawless transcendental ideas. This contrast 
is echoed in mainline Christian theology, which presumes that there must 
be ‘a supernatural element for the afterlife prior to the general resurrection 
of all believers’ (Guthrie, 2002). In a belief system where the known fact that 
the body disappears is coupled with an equal certainty that the spirit is eter- 
nal, the practicality of mind-body dualism cannot be questioned. 

Descartes (1999) also allocated primacy to mind in an uncompromis- 
ingly dualistic conceptualization of the nature of ‘man’. The Cartesian dic- 
tum, ‘cogito, ergo sum’ (‘I think, therefore I am’), establishes that in order 
to be known to exist, the body has to be seen/interpreted /understood by 
a mind. Specifying the basis in reality for the conviction that mind is pri- 
mary, Kant (1998) elaborates on the Cartesian approach when he finds 
that the thing-in-itself (the noumenon) is never known, but can only be 
experienced as a phenomenon in and of consciousness. Extending the con- 
ceptualization to the collective, William James (2001) contended that con- 
sciousness is a decisive force in the biological evolution of the entire 
human species. From the field of awareness, what is and what is not adap- 
tive are singled out. 
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In contemporary discussions, the ‘puzzle of consciousness’, what it 
means to have a mind and to be aware of it, and how it is related to the 
body (Güzeldere, 1996: 2), is a topic of convoluted debate. In his intro- 
ductory essay to an 842-page collection of articles by theorists from sev- 
eral disciplines, Giizeldere (1996: 6-11) surveys some of the complexities 
that attend attempts to understand consciousness. He (Güzeldere, 1996: 
11) considers that in the attempts at understanding it is possible to dis- 
cern two “pretheoretic characterizations’. The phenomenal characteriza- 
tion, leading to enquiry as to the inner workings of consciousness, seeks 
explanations of what it ‘feels’ like to be conscious. The causal characteri- 
zation governs enquiry into how consciousness leads people to act in 
certain ways. Further cues, however, come from the fact that definitions 
of consciousness provided in the Oxford English Dictionary (Guzeldere, 
1996: 9) not only relate to consciousness as part of the mental makeup of 
individuals, but also as ‘joint or mutual knowledge shared by a com- 
munity of people’ (from the Latin, con-sciens/con-scientes, ‘knowing 
together’). 

Some explanations of how consciousness operates point out that con- 
sciousness, a feeling of what it is like to be a certain person, or creature, 
has unique qualities (qualia) which cannot be explained objectively 
(Nagel, 1996). Others (e.g. Dennett, 2005) insist that every aspect of con- 
sciousness can be explained adequately by means of a thorough itemizing 
of all the biological, chemical and physical processes that make up the 
brain. Basically agreeing with this approach, Searle (1996) adds that the 
entire matter can be referred to the realm of definition, to one’s point of 
view. Also siding with the materialist definition of mind, Lewis (1996: 592, 
594) provides further specifications. He shows that only through experi- 
ence does a person ‘gain abilities to remember and to tmagine as well as to 
recognize’ (my emphasis). And these in fact are fundamental constituents 
of consciousness. What the mind remembers is consciousness as ongoing 
recall and recall of recall — itself. 

From these discussions, we have a conceptualization of consciousness as 
the subjective processes of remembering, imagining and recognizing what 
has been experienced in two ways: Cee sane and specifically in 
the brain. But we also have intimations that such experience may be shared. 


Mind/Spirit In a Collective and Body/Matter 
In Soclology 
Although overtly the question of mind-body dualism is not one to con- 
cern sociologists, an overview of sociological thought accumulated over 


the past century and a half shows that balancing the interweaving of body 
and mind is important im all schools of the discipline. 
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At the outset, the analogy of society to the human body was a neat 
rhetorical means for establishing that society was indeed an entity, and 
could, therefore, be studied by means of a distinct discipline (see Comte, 
2001; Spencer, 1975). Many influential theoretical approaches, however, 
side with mind as both distinct from and controlling of matter. Weber 
(1968), for example, characterizes social action as behaviours under- 
pinned by subjectively adequate reasons, because people are rational 
according to their goals (Zweckrationalitdt), or according to their values 
(Wertrationalitdt). The relatively mindless intuition of the body inter- 
weaves with mind when social action is impelled by obedience to tradi- 
tion or sparked by an attribution of charisma. But there, too, it is 
conscious recognition of attributions that infuses the action. In the latter 
part of the 20th century, functionalists account for social processes by ref- 
erence to ‘mental products’ (see Merton, 1967). The shape of matter is an 
outcome of designs, plans and values that are translated into the norms of 
action presumed to operate in and on the real world. Building on the 
Weberian approach to rationality, however, Parsons (1959) and his fol- 
lowers consolidated the centrality of mind in a theory of action. Because, 
in their view, actors are motivated by values, there is, in every type of 
action, a choice of goals and a decision as to the appropriate normative 
means for achieving them. A similar orientation characterizes eth- 
nomethodology (in Cicourel’s [1973], terms, ‘cognitive sociology’), in 
which Garfinkel (1967) proposes that because people are not ‘existential 
dopes’, they perform everyday actions in accordance with an intricate 
methodology. Mundane actions are guided by the multilayered rules, oth- 
erwise known as common sense reasoning, in a given collective (source of 
the introductory morph, ‘ethno-’). The experiments organized by 
Garfinkel, having people introduce negotiation of the taken-for-granted 
into standard situations, are means for discovering how minds steer 
action. Among Garfinkel’s followers, there has been increasing emphasis 
on the language people use to disclose what they think. The pai 
analyses of Harvey Sacks (1995) shed light on the intensity of the mental 
activity in what appear to be effortless accounts.* 

Despite its emphasis on situated sociality, the school of symbolic inter- 
action is also framed by a conception that mind is of foremost importance. 
The rules of behaviour are mediated by representations: abstract symbols 
and (verbal) gestures that are the quintessential meanings of human inter- 
course. To uncover meanings, researchers look at how modes of symbol- 
ling (thinking) affect the conceptualization of the self, the presentation of 
self, emotions as cognitive constructions and the construction of the social 
order through the coordination of actions (Schutz and Luckmann, 
1973-83). Research on the processes initiated by the use of value-laden 
tags (labels) to describe people shows to what extent ideas can perpetuate 
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social structural constraints. Combining an analytic approach to society 
with a deep moral conviction, Habermas (1987) insists on rationality not 
only as a guideline in communication, but as the condition that makes it 
possible to hope to attain mutual understanding and cooperation in 
macro-society. Despite a bow to the importance of the body, Giddens's 
(1986) concept of structuration likewise presumes that rationality, Le. 
mind, is foremost in determining the ongoing process of creating and 
recreating society. Implicit in the work of these theoreticians is the 
assumption that the rational operation of mind is a kind of bulwark 
against misconception and misadventure; mind is the key to securing 
justice and truth. 

There are, however, streams of sociological theorizing that insist on 
matter as the impulse and reason for social processes. While Durkheim 
(1995) describes the conscience collective, the collective mind imbued with 
collective morality, as the phenomenon that enables the viability of soci- 
ety, he sees it as squarely dependent on the uses of the body. It is invigor- 
ated, and its structures and contents periodically renewed through the 
physical experience of being together in the sacred — participation in ritu- 
alized behaviours at sanctified (‘sacred’) times and in sanctified places. 
Writing at about the same time, Tönnies (1957) talks about how people in 
a community feel towards and think about one another. But he too 
assumes that these relationships are actually grounded in the opportuni- 
ties for using the body in the modern industrial world. In 20th-century 
sociology, the Durkheimian understanding that consciousness is primary 
to the ‘essence’ of the social, but that the association of bodies makes that 
consciousness possible is still apt. Despite their very different design, the 
vignettes compiled by Goffman (1982) describe feelings and thoughts as 
embodied. Their material forms are contextualized human contact where 
the public and private settings can be seen to produce both the position- 
ing of the body and the accompanying emotion. Similarly, Elias’s (1994) 
work on the civilizing process explains the formation of personality as the 
outcome of particular uses of the body. And, deliberately following on 
Marx, ‘critical sociology’ is grounded in a view that what happens to the 
physical body in its contact with a world of matter is the unavoidable 
basis for cognition: ideas, values, norms and beliefs (see, for example, 
Adorno, 1998: 120). 

In the wake of Marx’s demonstration of the determinacy of the relations 
of production under capitalism, Bourdieu (1991; see Collins, 2004: 71) went 
on to examine different types of inequality. Divisions are replicated and 
reinforced between genders, in the distribution of means of cultural pro- 
duction, and in recognition. In trying to uncover subtle implementations of 
power, Foucault (1977, 1984, 2003) picked apart the procedural framing of 
central social institutions in order to show how power on different levels 
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and in different configurations is exercised through contingent material 
factors that mould and manipulate the nature of the body. 

When the social is conceptualized as emergent embodiment, it is plau- 
sible to think of alienation as a phenomenon reinforced by the fostering of 
a false consciousness. This is a formation that takes shape as the regime of 
production (and reproduction) takes charge of the body without neglect- 
ing the mind. 


Explicit Indications of Monism or Duallsm 


All the types of sociology aforementioned imply a response to the ques- 
tion of whether mind and body are singular or dual. There are, however, 
studies that indicate a definitive bias in favour of monism or dualism. I 
will mention some contemporary twists, each of which indicates a differ- 
ent path towards a resolution of this issue: recent feminist views of the 
body, a view of the body social by scientists associated with medicine, the 
cyborg revolution and actor—network theory. 

Explicitly countering a dualistic view, Leder (1992b) critiques the 
Cartesian principles that govern modern medical training and practice as 
‘profoundly shaped by the figure of the dead body’, which ‘can be treated 
as essentially no different from a machine’ (Leder, 1992a: 23; emphasis in the 
original). Leder holds that in medicine what is needed is a consideration 
of persons as wholes in which one must consider the interweaving of biol- 
ogy, anatomy and phenomena of intentionality, i.e. consciousness. “The 
lived body’ is ‘both perceiver and perceived, intentional and material’ 
(Leder, 1992a: 27). With ‘a concept designed to carry us beyond ontologi- 
cal dualism’, it is understood that in examining the body, intentionality 
must be taken into consideration (Spitzack, 1992; Zaner, 1992), for ‘psy- 
chological and physiological aspects are intertwined in and through the 
nodes within the networks of the lived body’ (Northoff et al., 1992: 151; see 
also Wei-Ming, 1992). Hence, all the contributors to the collection edited 
by Leder (1992b) agree with materialist analyses of consciousness as the 
realm of recall and the acquisition of the know-how through experience. 
Further confirmation is provided with the concept of the ‘cyborg’. 

Presenting a concise summary of work in biotechnology and engineer- 
ing to show that ‘the union of human and machine is well on its way’, 
Kurzweil (2002) proposes a decisive material resolution of the tensions 
between ideas and matter. He demonstrates that the differentiation 
between body and mind is a thing of the past. In support of the claim, he 
talks about developments such as subminiature drug delivery systems 
and eventual ‘reverse-engineered’ nanobots that will enable human 
beings to ‘merge biological brains with non-biological intelligence’. Since 
every aspect of the material body (including reproduction) can be 
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reworked and elaborated through social production, people will be 
produced as cyborgs, giving the lie to any distinction of matter and mind. 
By pointing out the material foundation of both mind and body, Kurzweil 
does away with the very possibility of dichotomizing body and mind. 

Kurzweil’s popularized account of the increasing centrality of matter in 
determining the nature of human beings derives from the pioneering 
analyses of Donna Haraway (1991: especially ‘A Cyborg Manifesto: 
Science, Technology, and Socialist-Feminism in the Late Twentieth 
Century’, pp. 149-81), who has written extensively on how the conceptu- 
alization of the nature of humanity is changing in light of the processes 
that hybridize humans and machines, humans and nature. Matter increas- 
ingly takes precedence over mind as the artificial production of thinking 
embedded in computing alters the meaning of being human and this 
understanding is enhanced by a growing literature on the commonalities 
of humans and animals, increasingly decisive evidence of the evolution- 
ary continuum. 

In the framework of actor-network theory, theoreticians and 
researchers show that while technologies are introduced to extend capac- 
ities of the body, bodies and machines shape one another (Callon, 1997; 
Latour, 1997; Law, 1999). The idea that mind and body are one seems to 
put paid to the possibility of people entertaining a false consciousness. 
But it seems that things cannot be summed up so quickly. 

Contemporary feminist theory does not see the idea of holism as eman- 
cipatory. Many writers confirm and reconfirm mind-body dualism. 
Considering the biological body a significant presence in the social con- 
struction of gender (Birke, 2000), researchers look at the gendering of reli- 
gion (Arthur, 1999) and politics as evidence of how the deliberate 
formation of ideas is imprinted in the body. This is justified by the per- 
ception that the positioning of mind over body provides a model for all 
power relationships (Peeples, 1999: 205). In their work on Body Matters, 
Horner and Keane (2000) interpret bodies both as signs in discourse and 
as the loci of material and moral responsibility, thus insisting on body and 
mind as two, and delineating the mode of interaction between them. In 
the archives of the mat-Fem list, Grosz (1994: 16-19) is quoted as insisting 
that ‘if women are to develop autonomous modes of self-understanding, 
and positions from which to challenge male knowledges and paradigms, 
the specific nature and integration (or perhaps lack of it) of the female 
body and female subjectivity and its similarities to and differences from 
men’s bodies and identities need to be articulated’. In sum, current femi- 
nist theorizing of the body feeds into a deliberate dualistic stand in 
sophisticated recognition of the female body as partner, but not identical, 
to gendered thinking. This stand opens another possibility to a view of 
‘false consciousness’. 
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Evidence of ‘False Consclousness’ 


Truth to tell, evidence of false consciousness is not hard to find. A by now 
classic example is Willis’s (1977) account of how the ‘lads’ he observed in 
a comprehensive school threw themselves into situations that would 
enable them at best to grow into working-class jobs despite the efforts of 
the school to equip them with extensive educational resources. Instead of 
‘taking advantage’ of the new resources provided by the state, these 
pupils carefully emulated their elders, factory workers, in dress, in pat- 
terns of sociability, in gender relations, in leisure activities and so on. 
Acting in the mode of ‘adaptive conformity’ (Merton, 1967), they chose to 
conform to the means and goals that were characteristic of their own class 
even though this was the very opposite of the school’s mandate. Similarly, 
when the majority of workers in a large factory attained low scores in a 
questionnaire on powerlessness, Seeman (1965) concluded that talk about 
alienation was very much exaggerated. He depicted alienation as a con- 
dition that was held at bay because factory workers enjoyed being 
together. Can we then say that cultivating warm relationships on the shop 
floor and in general developing good human relationships are assured 
ways of overcoming alienation? 

A contrary interpretation is also possible. From a direct analysis of their 
interests in the world-as-it-is, we can see that the factory workers, like the 
‘lads’, are evidencing a false understanding of their reality. This is not 
because they are stupid; rather it is because they are making decisions that 
are rational at the given time within their milieu. A theoretical indication 
of how this works can be gleaned from tracing how ruling ideas influence 
them. Trickling down, the ideas are translated into policies, and imbricated 
in deliberate practices (see Kalekin-Fishman, 2004). But through the prac- 
tices a new stage of translation comes to the fore, an insight that provides 
a new slant on the conceptualization of false consciousness. 


How Does This Work? 


By contrast with the deprecating use of the term in Marxist analysis, ‘ide- 
ology’ is an honorific term in contemporary nation-states. It is attached to 
what is disseminated as the legitimate interpretation of the raison d’etre 
of a collective with rights over a given territory, paradigmatically the 
nation-state. Descriptions and slogans combine into a pattern of positive 
statements that are heart-warming because they justify the limits of the 
collective, define its political, economic and religious nature, and imply 
what patterns of kinship make for the ‘good life’.® Ideology in this sense 
is translated into policy by legislation, then operationalized in institu- 
tional connections in which rules are specified for applications (Latour, 
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1997). The last step is the leap into practices that are enacted and embod- 
ied in every domain and subdomain of collective living. 

The mechanisms for misleading consciousness are embedded in the 
formalities of education: policy, organization, knowledge dissemination 
and the institutionalized arrangements of kinship, as well as in intimacies 
(Kalekin-Fishman, 2004, 2005). In the meantime, the body is shaped to fit 
in with the requirements of the many devices that make up the produc- 
tive ‘machine’ with components that are manually operated or auto- 
mated, as well as with the bureaucratic networks of texts-people—devices 
that comprise the collective strategies for organizing work. These strate- 
gies overdetermine body functioning — both the visible outer movements 
and the inner distribution of movement that is homeostasis. Habituated 
through performance and internalized as dispositions, the uses of the 
body in and through what is paid for as work have often been decried. 
Contemporary research into phenomena of health and illness, ecology, 
nutrition, as well as into disasters is beginning to provide a comprehen- 
sive picture of the distance between what can be a good life objectively 
(longevity, health, ongoing access to clean air, clean water and food of 
high quality) and the extent to which bodies are palpably subjected to 
objectively injurious treatment (Beck, 1992). Images of the work-day, 
actions and interactions that enter into it, and the feelings that are legiti- 
mately aroused in its course, are recognized and remembered by those 
who are constrained to accept the ‘imprinting’ of the structures. These are 
the stuff of consciousness (Dennett, 1996; Lewis, 1996). But consciousness 
is also pressured by official inscriptions of ‘the good life’. 

Talking about ideology as comforting ideas of the good life that are 
conveyed to and adopted by a collective, Zizek explains that the ‘ruling 
ideas’ absorb aspects of the reality experienced by those who are ‘left out’. 
In his interpretation, what is ‘crucial for a successful ideology is . . . the ten- 
sion within its particular content between the themes and motifs that 
belong to the “oppressed” and those which belong to the “oppressors” 
(Zizek, 1999: 186). While they are taken at face value as the ideas that bind 
the collective (the collective consciousness and the collective morality), the 
official ideological statements are translated into personal experience and 
sifted anew. Practitioners/workers accept rules as applications of grand 
principles, but through the body private infelicities invade the smooth 
totality. What the body remembers are the habits and dispositions that 
make it inevitably a part of the productive and the reproductive process. 
The body’s inability to adjust fully to the criteria embedded in official ide- 
ology is, however, recognized and recalled. Performances effect revisions 
in patterns of action, in meetings with devices, in the formulations of prin- 
ciples. Although practices and images combine into overt acceptance of a 
benign reality, changes are rung by the broadcast aspirations and the 
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yearnings that emanate from the rasp of the daily grind (Callon, 1997). To 
ensure the survival of the class whose ideas rule, the ideology that benefits 
the status quo incorporates ‘features in which the exploited /dominated 
majority will be able to recognize its authentic longings’ (Zizek, 1999: 184). 
Since these motifs are inescapable, the ‘ruling ideas are never directly the 
ideas of the ruling class’ (Zizek, 1999: 186). 

In order, then, to see the effects of the ‘ruling ideas’, we have to trace 
their trajectories to the level of practices and back. It turns out that false 
consciousness is far from being a vague or a disrespectful concept. An 
assumption of mind-body dualism explains how ideology /hegemonic 
ideas/false consciousness is a kind of resultant of tensions between the 
recall of bodily practice (in consciousness) and the inevitable imposition 
of criteria formulated as grand ideas deliberately disseminated as what is 
“known together’ (con-science). 

The alienated workers described by Marx are robbed of their humanity 
by the capitalistic order and by the weight of hegemonic ideology but 
they cannot be insensitive to the injustices imposed on them in everyday 
life (De Certeau, 1984; Debord, 1981; Lefebvre, 2005). Consciousness is not 
false in relation to the now of bodily experience; it loses authenticity and 
is colonized in the struggle that develops between recognizing, remem- 
bering and imagining what one feels and what one desires in the short 
term; and the intentionally deceptive ideological narrative inscribed in 
networked texts that purports to be the consciousness of the collective 
(Lukács, 1967: 17). Consciousness of the body fails to enlighten the worker 
because there is a rupture between the undeniable experience with its par- 
ticular articulation and the worker’s capacity to ‘give it a name and an 
address”. At the same time, the genius of the marketed ideology lies in its 
suppleness. It is flexible enough to incorporate shifting hints of aspira- 
tions and hopes in ways that are harmless to those in power. The official 
collective consciousness, the constantly varying ‘ruling ideas’, is enriched 
by the sighs and wishes that stem from the reality here and now, thus 
becoming a mixture that is effective in the long term and prevents the 
oppressed from piercing the veil of reification to gain release from the 
unyielding structures of alienation.® 


Notes 


1. Corporatism is a practice whereby an authoritarian state, through the process 
of licensing and regulating officially incorporated social religious, economic or 
popular organizations, effectively coopts their leadership or circumscribes 
their ability to challenge state authority by establishing the state as the source 
of their legitimacy (Wikipedia, The Free Encyclopaedia, accessed February 
2007). 
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2. The underlying idea, of course, is that in a well-run society, the adaptive mode 
of conformity, signalled by the acceptance of both culturally sanctioned goals 
and institutionalized means, is the rule. Four other modes of adaptation each 
showed a kind of deviation from conformist performances and thus consti- 
tuted a threat to stability. Merton thus describes several questionable ways of 
dealing with goals and means: ‘innovation’ (cultural goals accepted, institu- 
tionalized means rejected), ‘ritualism’ (cultural goals rejected, means accepted, 
ie. practised without any conception of their purpose), ‘retreatism’ (both goals 
and means rejected) and ‘rebellion’ (goals accepted or rejected, and means 
rejected or accepted respectively). 

3. Goffman (1961) described his own search for laws that governed a social environ- 
ment into which he could place stick figures who would then act appropriately. 

4. Having given rise to discourse analysis, ethnomethodology now comes close to 
being a science of textual content. 

5. Not easily recognizable as ‘ruling ideas’, clichés such as the ‘home of the free’, 
liberté, égalité, fraternité’, ‘a man’s home is his castle”, a ‘land that is Jewish 
and democratic’ are heartwarming self-descriptions of collectives. 

6. Iam indebted to Lauren Langman for his enlightening comments. 
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. . . para algumas teóricas feministas nós vivemos hoje sob um regime 
escopofflico — onde a força da imagem transcende a arte, a mídia e a narrativa, 
transcende a representação e contamina a vida. Seria a imagem, nos dias hoje, 
o real? Por exemplo, a imagem da mulher que circula na mídia, tornou-se um 
significante central, náo apenas para o olhar masculino, mas para o processo de 
subjetivação e construção das mulheres como sujeitos. Assim, nós vivemos um 
novo regime do corpo, de construção corporal, mulheres tentando se adaptar a 
essas imagens poderosas de beleza.' (Maluf et al, 2005: 359) 


introduction — Theorizing the Body 


In recent years, the social sciences have recognized the centrality of con- 
structions of the body to the construction of subjectivity and identities. 
This recognition is itself related to the proliferation of bodily concerns and 
images in postmodern society and is potentially revealing both in terms 
of developments in social theory and the specificities of the ‘postmodern 
condition’. 

In fact, modern and postmodern western societies have developed 
some specific codes and patterns for understanding the meaning of 
appearance, of bodies, sexuality and subjectivity — as have societies of 
other times and places — and with this, particular conflicts and struggles, 
links between bodies and power, and symbolic notions that give more 
value to some bodies — and some subjects — than others. Beauty, appear- 
ance, physical strength or fragility, sexual attractiveness, etc. — all of these 
values and ‘attributes’ need to be understood as part of a system of social 
and cultural relations, rather than as universally valued (or devalued) 
individual characteristics. The diverse problems these ‘questions of the 
body’ pose for contemporary society, as they have arguably become such 
a significant element in our material and symbolic relations of power, are 
matters of intense debate in and across a wide range of disciplines in the 
social sciences and humanities today. 

Within the context of current sociological debates on the character of 
contemporary western societies, one of the main theoretical issues at stake 
could be framed in the following terms: on the one hand, it is possible to 
conceive of today’s ‘body project’ (Brumberg, 1997) as part and parcel of 
the type of ‘reflexive project’ that Anthony Giddens (1991) has discussed 
(body shaping, constructing and reconstructing the self and identity, in 
turn an essential part of modernity’s reflexive way of life), which although 
embedded in social relations of power can also be seen as a locus of cre- 
ative and meaningful activity. On the other hand, these processes can also 
be seen (primarily) as potent new forms of social discipline, as the (re)pro- 
duction of social and symbolic hierarchies, as forms of producing and reaf- 
firming patterns of social status that valorize some subjects while 
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devaluing others, as forms of alienation. Forceful arguments that conceive 
bodies as shaped by social relations of power emphasize that embodiment 
involves the incorporation of postures, norms and languages that are int- 
mately linked to dominant or hegemonic views and practices. Inspired by 
important thinkers such as Bourdieu (1983, 1998), Foucault (2001), Bordo 
(1997, 2001) and Butler (1990), contemporary social science envisions 
forms of embodiment in our culture as corresponding to the ways people 
— women and men - learn and perform places in hierarchical social relations 
of power. Particular classificatory notions of the beautiful and the abject 
are established — and much could potentially be said about beauty as a par- 
ticular form of ‘distinction’ and ‘disciplining of the self’. Langman (this 
issue, pp. 657-77) suggests a current tendency towards the ‘carnivaliza- 
tion’ oft the body linked to particular aspects of postmodern consumer 
society and culture that has allowed transgression (bodily, sexual) to enter 
the mainstream of everyday life. Feminist work emphasizes the way these 
processes are gendered, and usually in ways that are particularly pemi- 
cious for women. Thus, technologies of self, which act upon an embodied 
subject, are also technologies of gender (De Lauretis, 1987), that is, tech- 
nologies that produce subjects who are women and men (who should 
therefore perform in correspondingly masculine and feminine ways) and 
a whole series of “abject others’ including homosexuals, lesbians, ambigu- 
ously gendered people and ‘gender outlaws’. While feminist theory has 
pointed time and again to the ways in which a patriarchal culture embod- 
ies women as “objects of the male gaze’, there is nonetheless an increasing 
tendency towards a ‘carnivalization’ of the male body in ways that were 
perhaps in another time more restricted to the feminine. Yet — and here we 
return to Giddens via Butler — however strong hegemonic commercial cul- 
ture may be, and however capable of turning “the subversive” into control- 
lable forms of (self) expression, there must certainly be some culturally 
significant moments in which ‘the body project’ takes on characteristics 
that turn it into a way in which diverse forms of social hierarchy are ques- 
tioned; that is, in which the norms and conventions of the heterosexual 
matrix” (Butler, 1990), classificatory notions of the beautiful and the abject 
and social imperatives that constrain forms of bodily pleasure and expres- 
sion are intentionally or unintentionally challenged. 

For purposes of our discussion, it is both difficult and extremely impor- 
tant to avoid reproducing the conventional Western mind-body split. We 
began our introduction with a reference to the centrality of the body to 
identity and social relations, as premised on the notion that corporeality 
and subjectivity — from sexual pleasure, fantasy and desire to body image, 
from ‘reason’ to ‘feelings’ and sensations — are joined within each individ- 
ual and are only analytically separable. The rational, disembodied and uni- 
versal Enlightenment individual is no longer our paradigmatic notion of 
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the subject, yet dealing with embodiment — in pleasure and pain, symbolic 
constructions and everyday languages, creative expression and forms of 
alienation — in theoretically and empirically convincing ways remains an 
enormous challenge for researchers and scholars of the contemporary 
world. 

In order to illustrate our assertions, we refer to three research projects 
that we conducted in Brazil. These studies examine experiences and 
representations of fashion models, women in sport and transgendered 
people. Before we discuss the findings and insights provided by our field- 
work, we present some brief reflections on representations of gender and 
the body in Brazil — to provide both clarification for readers unfamiliar 
with the country’s cultural and historical roots and necessary grounding 
for our own analysis. 


The Culture of Beauty and Body In Brazil 


As Georg Simmel (1983, 1998), the most ‘contemporary’ of sociology’s clas- 
sical authors, so convincingly argued, the construction of normatized 
notions of appearance and beauty seems to be a fundamental element of 
modern urban life and culture. And, as we have attempted to make clear, 
such norms are related to key elements of social life and power relations 
that are always simultaneously ‘material’ and ‘symbolic’. Without going 
further into comparative studies, it may be difficult to draw any prelimi- 
nary conclusions about the specificities of Brazilian society and culture in 
this regard. Yet there is a certain common sense notion that circulates within 
the country — and certainly outside as well — regarding the value placed on 
appearance and sensuality, and particularly on that of Brazilian women, as 
immortalized in the famous phrase of one of the 20th century’s most ven- 
erated poet/musicians of Brazilian popular culture, Vinicius de Moraes; 
‘As feias que me desculpem, mas beleza é fundamental’ [I don't mean to 
offend the ugly women, but beauty, I’m afraid, is fundamental’]. Both 
reflection and reinforcement of this imaginary is the expressive Brazilian 
participation in the international market of fashion models, and the grow- 
ing Brazilian industry of beauty/cosmetic surgery that serves an ever 
increasing clientele of foreign women as well (Segatto and Frutuoso, 2006). 

Brazil has the second highest rate of cosmetic surgery in the world — the 
similarly appearance-obsessed and much richer US ranking first. If we 
take into consideration how common it has become — in this country also 
known for its extreme social inequality — for women who are not from the 
elite or upper-middle class to spend their hard-earned savings on a face 
lift, tummy tuck or silicone breast implant, these ‘strange priorities’ may 
lend support to those arguments that identify ‘postmodern culture’ with 
superficiality, narcissism and banalization. 
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But as social scientists, it is important to try to ascertain how the 
symbolic and cultural importance of beauty and “the perfect body” has 
evolved. Although the ‘male gaze’ and patriarchal cultural notions of 
femininity are clearly at stake here, we also need to consider how and 
why women themselves seem to obtain so much pleasure (as well as 
considerable doses of anguish and frustration) through investment in the 
perfect/perfectible body. As Bordo (1997: 88) suggests in relation to the 
cult of thinness for girls and women who have been socially denied 
power or control over other aspects of their lives, this seems to be the thing 
(perhaps the only thing) over which they ‘have control’ and which can 
guarantee them some social status, value or appreciation (symbolic capi- 
tal, as it were). On the other hand, it is also important to recognize that 
within the established cultural context, techniques of beautification also 
constitute important topics and practices of exchange among women, 
establishing or reinforcing friendships, kinship and solidarity through 
this form of affinity or sociability. 

There are perhaps in the particular context of Brazil’s own hybrid culture, 
elements of an enjoyment/appreciation of the body and its pleasures — once 
less linked to commercialized disciplinary practices — that are different from 
body-related attitudes in cultures forged on the legacy of a more rigid 
Protestant conception of being. Brazilian anthropologist Roberto Da Matta 
(cited in Gilman, 1999: 225) argues that the Brazilian body cult has its roots 
in the colonial past and the particular form in which the slave’s body — “the 
main instrument of economic and social survival’ for both master and slave 
— represented both ‘labour’ and ‘the erotic’. From a psychoanalytical per- 
spective, Calligaris (2007) points to the centrality of the relationship 
between desire, power and the body in the social imaginary. Yet another 
complex point has been raised by Brazilian historian and gender scholar 
Mary del Priore (2000). Del Priore has pointed out that in Brazil, as well as 
in other countries and regions where Catholicism was a hegemonic cultural 
force, aesthetic practices often took on a subversive nature, in so far as 
attempts to ‘correct God’s work’ were condemned by priests and moralists 
who were particularly concerned with the ‘virtue’ of mothers or mothers to 
be. Vanity, after all, is one of the ‘seven deadly sins’ — and women’s attempts 
to construct themselves as desirable can also be linked to their constructions 
as subjects with sexual autonomy (Del Priore, 2000: 46). 

Yet, as we have suggested earlier, these constructions tend to reproduce 
notions rooted in (gendered and racialized) power hierarchies, unequal 
social relations and symbolic systems of (disqualification. The brutality and 
symbolic violence that mark the forms in which class, race and gender inter- 
sect in Brazil may not be fundamentally different from other societies with 
similar histories of racial and ethnic stratification, as in the case of the US. 
Nonetheless, the myth of a Brazilian racial democracy — historically and 
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politically very influential — has helped to obscure the extreme devaluing of 
Afro-Brazilians and the way in which black people's bodies have been abjec- 
tified or identified with ‘nature’ and ‘primitive sexual impulses’. Historically, 
black women were seen as ‘sexually available’ while at the same time, con- 
structed as the ‘abject other’ of the beauty/purity of (upper-class) women of 
European origin. The picture is further complicated by the figure of the 
mulata. Frequently presented as a representatively Brazilian cultural con- 
struction, the mulata — “bonita, sensual e cheirosa’ [pretty, sensuous and sweet- 
smelling] was signified as occupying an intermediate position marked by a 
particular contradiction: sensuality, ‘as an attribute linked to an identity, is 
both a quality and a stigma, since sexualization is commonly a mechanism 
of control or domination’ (Miskolci and Carvalho, 2006: 1). 

Further reflections can lead us to consider other issues, such as the argu- 
ment that patriarcalismo and patrimonialismo [patriarchalism and patrimoni- 
alism] came together in a particular way in Brazilian history — and thus, in 
the imaginary it has constructed (see Carvalho, 1992, 1995; Holanda, 2006). 
Not a particularly propitious scenario for the birth of a ‘modern’ notion of 
the subject, this imaginary also involved a high degree of naturalization of 
women’s subordination. Woman — symbolically reduced to the ‘eternal 
feminine’ that Simone de Beauvoir so astutely perceived as quite comfort- 
able for a masculinist culture that under the guise of admiration is thus able 
to deny this (absolutized) Other her rights and agency — is left the role of the 
lovely muse who must (silently) appear to serve to inspire male action and 
creativity. The muse and the mother are the places offered women under 
these social codes and in their legitimating discourses — obscuring, of 
course, the real lives of women who, in Brazil, as in other parts of the world, 
have actively engaged in struggles for survival, dignity and recognition. 

Furthermore, it is important to link forms of representing women and the 
body in Brazil to the country’s insertion within a global symbolic (and 
material) economy. Since Said (1979) published his now classic work, 
Orientalism, the burgeoning field of postcolonial studies has produced a 
rich critical literature on western discourses of its Others. Postcolonial fem- 
inist scholarship has drawn attention to the particular ways in which non- 
western women are portrayed (idealized, objectified, exoticized or 
‘defended’ as victims of ‘uncivilized cultural practices”) both within the dis- 
courses of the colonizer and within the ‘native’ masculinist imaginary, 
pointing to the urgent need to elaborate critical discourses from a ‘Third 
World’ women’s perspective, an active practice of Brazilian women’s and 
gender studies research today. It is important to try to understand women’s 
participation in beauty/body culture through the lens of these critical 
approaches, which draw attention not only to local and global levels and 
contexts of discourse production, but also - and fundamentally — to the 
diverse ways in which women themselves relate to them, and what factors 
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are most helpful in explaining women's own involvement in their produc- 
tion, reproduction, “translation”, resignification or subversion. 

Within the current context of (unequal) global exchanges, there has 
been a transformation of some sort of sociohistorical and cultural speci- 
ficity into a quite reified form of representing Brazil in the “western imag- 
inary”, as signifier of an exotic Other, particularly populated by beautiful, 
available women (mulatas and others). This Other has become, in today’s 
world, a sort of ‘modernized exotic’ that generates high profits not only 
for the tourist but also for the beauty industry. Under this influence as 
well, many women, and even many young girls, may find powerful rea- 
sons to invest in a body/beauty project. For many poor girls and women, 
their bodies may very well be their only source of ‘symbolic (and social) 
capital’, providing them a desperately needed route of escape from 
poverty. For more privileged women, who have access to the educational 
and professional opportunities from which forms of social recognition 
and symbolic capital flow, the apparent gains from, or pressures to con- 
form to, dominant cultural standards of what it means to be an admired 
and desirable female continue to operate. These standards, anchored in 
and reproduced within hegemonic fields of discourse production, seem to 
be very effective in the way they are able to eclipse the costs of participa- 
tion in (collusion with) a symbolic economy of female objectification. 


Fashion Models and the Persontfication of Beauty 


I finally realized that a ‘star’ is created, not born (I guess I had always assumed 
women on magazine covers had some kind of covergirl birthright). 
(Shanebrook, 2002: 16) 


This section draws on research focusing on a category of girls and women 
who occupy a central place in the reproduction of contemporary beauty 
culture: fashion models. The research was conducted in a school that 
trains aspiring models in Curitiba, in the southern Brazilian state of 
Paraná. We interviewed the students (girls and young women between 
nine and 21 years of age) and teachers at the school, as well as fashion 
photographers and bookers. 

The city where this research was conducted does not have a fashion 
modelling market large enough to sustain the average salaries expected 
for models, and this is so in spite of its size and importance — the seventh 
largest city in Brazil in terms of population and a state capital. It is almost 
impossible to be a ‘successful model’ and continue to reside in Curitiba. 
In fact, in all of Brazil, it is only São Paulo that has the space and the vol- 
ume of related activities capable of thrusting a model to the “top” — Le. 
international level. 
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This leads the field to direct its gaze towards the major model markets 
abroad. The implications of this intrinsic connection with western fashion 
capitals are felt throughout the entire modelling industry. In the first 
place, the ‘models’ vernacular’, so to speak, is based on appropriations 
from the English language, following the North American tradition that 
institutionalized the profession (Gross, 2003). In the second place, the 
standards of appearance that regulate the market are, to a large extent, 
imported, ie. imposed by the fashion trends that originate elsewhere, 
deepening the long history of dependency of developing countries such 
as Brazil. The international fashion industry’s perspective on beauty 
which, as we examine later, has taken hold in Brazil as well, can be 
glimpsed in a statement made by Jean Paul Galtier in Altman’s film Prét- 
a-Porter. There is not only one idea of beauty. There are different kinds 
of beauty. That is exactly what I try to show in my collections. There are 
people coming from other places that don’t have a Greek look but can be 
beautiful.” 

Physical stereotyping is a fundamental element in the constitution of 
the profession, and the bookers who seek new recruits have a “clinical eye’ 
that enables them to identify candidates with potential. There is a definite 
type that is sought. To ‘know’ who will be able to fill the bill also means 
that one is working within a framework of existing images that relies on 
and reproduces culturally established standards. Class, race and gender 
criteria are well at work in the particular economy of the gaze that is 
deployed; in order for some to appear ‘in the spotlight’, others must 
remain in darkness. 

The organization of the Brazilian modelling market incorporates racial 
bias through geography: most of the agencies, scouts and bookers search 
for ‘new faces’ in the southern region, where European immigration has 
been more intense. Racially and ethnically related definitions of beauty 
(as well as those aspects of ‘good appearance’ linked to class position) 
would also exclude the vast majority of the Brazilian population from 
entering the pool of those with ‘potential’. Nonetheless, professionals 
from the modelling business tend to speak in a language that capitalizes 
on the ideology of racial democracy that has been part of official discourse 
in Brazil. According to Brazilian fashion expert Constanza Pascolato: 

We are an array of races, and this seduces and enchants everybody: business- 

men, designers, bookers, make-up professionals, and photographers. This is so 

true that today, ane out of every eight models that step out on the major cat- 
walks of the world (Paris, London, Milan, New York) is Brazilian. (Pascolato 

and Lacombe, 2003: 42) 


Most of the modelling students at the school in Curitiba were young, 
thin middle-class girls, just the type of person that the market for models 
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tends to require. Thus, at the most obvious level, we could say that these 
‘wannabes’ have made an accurate reading of socially available options. 
Furthermore, the structure of the modelling field has profound implica- 
tions for the professional expectations of the aspiring models, since it 
means leaving the city (or town) of origin to pursue work and a better life 
elsewhere. 

In spite of the fact that there is a supposed promise of social mobility 
for less socially advantaged girls and women, the attributes that are 
required for access to the profession tend to work to exclude them. 
Besides the initial costs required for a new face (book, composite’ and so 
forth), the criteria of good appearance have a class and race bias that is 
already ‘built in’, and other forms of symbolic and cultural capital linked 
to self-presentation would arguably tend to work in favour of young peo- 
ple of middle- and upper-class families. Just as Galtier slips into contra- 
diction using ‘but’ after his (pseudo-)multiculturalist definition of beauty, 
so did one booker from Ford Models in Curitiba, upon presenting one of 
‘his’ models: ‘she may come from a humble family, but she is extremely 
elegant’. 

Another intrinsic characteristic of the professional market for models 
is the short career span. In spite of the significant increase in people’s 
life expectancy today, there is very little possibility of ‘personifying 
beauty’ past the age of 30, at least for women. Men, on the other hand, 
are often allowed to be on the billboards a little bit longer. The differ- 
ence in the treatment of male and female models is not ignored within 
the field. As former model Frank attested: a male model ‘takes some 
care of his body, but it’s not like the female models — they have to kill 
themselves over it!’ 

Similar to the arrangements that prevail abroad, models are not regular 
employees with steady salaries; on the contrary, they are hired to perform 
a specific service, without any professional benefits or social security. In the 
modelling hierarchy, parameters of preference are neither rationally nor 
clearly established. They usually rely on personal impressions and sympa- 
thies. Among the most powerful and emotionally charged testimonies 
given by the people who participated in this research were those that 
described castings and interviews. Since the market is very competitive and 
no agency can promise work to any model (as agencies are only intermedi- 
aries in the process), every occasion where models are chosen for a show or 
an advertisement involves stiff competition. Prank explained the situation in 
the following terms: ‘Let’s say there are 80 people; only 10 will be chosen to 
go out on the catwalk. So it’s just cruel. It’s totally cruel.’ Similarly, within 
this field, there are always just a few — 15 or 20 — top models of the moment, 
whose faces have names'. The rest belong to a species of “generic beauties”, 
unidentified faces and bodies on billboards or magazine advertisements. 
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Individual recognition is the privilege of the few that have really ‘made it 
to the top’. 

Mode photographers and bookers were unanimous in stating that 
receiving a ‘no’ in an interview is not easy to deal with. And they all also 
felt that there is no other profession in the world that demands its subjects 
to bear so many rejections, although the disappointment and feelings of 
inferiority that accompany being turned down are certainly experienced 
in other careers as well. In this regard, it seems important to consider how 
the counterpart of rejection is constructed. As former fashion model and 
catwalk teacher Paola affirmed: “When you are chosen and nobody else is 
... Well, you end up feeling superior to the others. Unfortunately, though 
it’s awful to admit [it], you do . . . Over in São Paulo there was a lot of that 
going on’ 

The process of choosing models is based on a perverse logic in which 
the superiority of those who are chosen is nourished by the alleged infe- 
riority of those who have been rejected. It is demand, rather than supply, 
that dictates who the models of the moment will be. Yet the quantitative 
supply (the ones that have been rejected) is what maintains the glamour 
and prestige of the field and the top models it promotes. When ques- 
tioned about the body techniques she used in tests, Jaqueline explained 
that a model ‘has to show superiority, as someone who says: “I’m the best, 


H t 


I’m the model... I can, I have, I am, it’s me”. 


If they act like chosen people, it’s because they are. They’ve been chosen by the 
hand of fate to have chic bones. And they've been chosen by the agents in a 
never-ending process that leads from one young girl to the next and the next 
and the next. (Gross, 2003: 8) 


Body techniques used for and during the fashion parade exemplify this 
performance of ‘belonging to the chosen few’. One particularly important 
element is the positioning of eyes and gaze. John Berger (1999) points out 
that a distanced way of looking out on/over others — exactly the way 
models gaze out over their audience during the parade — communicates 
indifference and superiority. As a general rule, the public is supposed to 
be ignored by those who are seen: an imaginary point ahead, at the level 
of the others’ foreheads, is the focus of parading models. Rather than eye 
communication, which legitimates social contact, beauty is thus con- 
structed as autonomous disdain: a head always held high, a gaze always 
distant — an enviable self-sufficiency. Models’ testimonies about how they 
feel on the catwalk are quite clear in this regard: 


You think you are the best up there, know what I mean? (Janafna, model) 


You feel that people want to be in your place, you feel a little bit above every- 
one else around. (Paola, model) 
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When you feel the camera flashes hitting your face, a lot of flashes hitting your 
face, you put your head up and say ‘I’m on the top of the world’. (Prank, 
model) 


Body movements are also of a particular, rehearsed sort. Female mod- 
els move their hips emphatically from side to side, thus accentuating the 
waistline. They take long steps, placing one foot in front of the other, arms 
moving in such a way as to remain hidden behind the body from an 
observer situated in front of the model. Male models also take long steps, 
but their arms and legs move in a parallel fashion, meant to accentuate 
shoulders (strength) rather than hips (sexuality). Thus, corporeal tech- 
nique is gendered — establishing an asymmetrical femininity and a sym- 
metrical masculinity, which further promotes different readings of the 
meanings of the body. 

Consonant with conventional definitions of femininity, a modelling 
career develops a particular type of expressivity, one that is reduced to 
body image, and to an image as elaborated through publicity and, nowa- 
days, altered by computer. Even among those who make it to the much 
desired ‘top’, voice is a dispensable accessory. An episode from the 2005 
Sáo Paulo Fashion Week involving the world-famous Brazilian model 
Gisele Bimdchen attests to this: 


Followed by a rear guard of women, Giselle appears. The clock shows it is 7:33 
p.m. In her sleekness, she stands out from the rest. Tanned, beautiful, perfectly 
slender. Wearing a tee shirt, jeans and low heeled shoes. Good-humored, she 
stops for a few seconds at each angle from which she feels the camera flashes 
come. She sits down, says something, but no one hears, since there is no micro- 
phone. Her agent, Monica Monteiro, whispers something into her ear. She auto- 
graphs the cover of six copies of Vogue magazine that are sitting on the table 
and says a few more words. It seems like she said something about selling the 
magazines to donate the money to some cause, but no one hears. (De Athayde, 
2005: 8; emphasis added) 


The public space that is made available to fashion models is thus an 
impoverished one, based on a logic of appearance that sports the obvious 
caption: simply gorgeous. At a fallacious distance from the worlds of work 
and politics, the ideology behind the process in which the imagery of pub- 
licity is constructed remains hidden. 

A whole team of specialists is involved in producing a model's beauty. 
Although these people — hair stylists, makeup artists, photographers, 
lighting and camera assistants and so forth — remain ‘backstage’ and do 
not appear in the final product, their work is absolutely necessary; mod- 
els are regarded as specialists in the ‘act of appearing’, while their appear- 
ance is in fact produced by others. Not much is actually required of a model 
in terms of creativity or initiative. According to Arlindo Machado (1984), 
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this type of image construction (that hides its production procedures) is 
ideologically compromised, precisely because it conceals the mechanism 
that sustains it the representation of beauty as ‘natural’ camouflages its 
own constructed nature. 

Absence is presence. The world of fashion and beauty seems removed 
from processes of domination and resistance that characterize ‘ordinary’ 
social arenas. But is silence the necessary counterpart of beauty? And 
must ‘appearance’ be based on emptiness? Although the term seems to 
connote some content, models exist as if to assert the opposite: a beauty 
that is self-sufficient and needs ‘nothing more’ than its mediatized pres- 
entation, nothing more that its own self-production — which of course pro- 
duces and sustains its others, the ordinary and the ugly. Naomi Wolf 
comments on this “dialectic of appearance’, and how it is linked to deeply 
sensitive areas of female subjectivity: 

But because ‘beauty’ lives so deep in the psyche, where sexuality mingles with 

self-esteem, and since it has been usefully defined as something that is contin- 

ually bestowed from the outside and can always be taken away, to tell a 

woman she is ugly can make her feel ugly, act ugly, and, as far as her experi- 

ence is concerned, be ugly, in the place where feeling beautiful keeps her 

whole. (Wolf, 2002: 36) 


Conversely, to tell a woman (or a man) that she is beautiful can make 
her feel, act and actually be so. And what is perhaps even more important 
to emphasize in this context the members of the modelling profession are 
not only seen as beautiful, but as possessing a beauty that distinguishes 
them from all others, whether these others are the merely normal, or those 
whose ‘bodily appearance’ places them in the category of the abject. 

The myth that models are ‘discovered’ has a symbolic efficiency similar to 
the notion that ‘everyone wants to be a model’. Once these ideas have been 
propagated, beauty then comes to be seen as an innate characteristic, a 
kind of biological truth, rather than a social construction. These ‘chosen 
few’ are then seen as somehow intrinsically different from other, merely 
‘normal’ people. And this seems to be the case even for those who intend 
to question the logic of the field: Imagine a women’s magazine that posi- 
tively featured round models, short models, old models — or no models at 
all, but real individual women’ (Wolf, 2002: 83; emphasis added). 

There is a set of standard measurements for fashion models, yet there is 
really no average that can represent the immense diversity of existing 
physical shapes and forms among those who are merely ‘normal’. It is 
precisely this diversity that makes the category of models an exclusive 
one. Beauty is not to be found in ordinary images and people; it is not 
‘normal’ and thus it devalues other images and body shapes, which are 
constructed as ‘not beautiful/ugly’. 
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Yet, notwithstanding restricted access, employment instability and the 
emotional roller coaster that it implies, the career maintains considerable 
appeal and seductive power. The modelling school where this research 
was conducted was only one of at least 10 such schools in Curitiba in 
2005. The climate that prevails seems to stimulate an “all or nothing’ atti- 
tude: unstable working conditions and other drawbacks apparently mean 
little when there is an investment in the notion of “making it there” (to the 
top). Perhaps the logic that informs the modelling profession can be 
thought of as a feminine version of the American dream or the aspirations 
of an upwardly mobile man. 


And what do models know? Self-centered by professional definition, they care 
little about how their business works when it does. When it doesn't, they have 
little interest in remembering. After all, what 21-year-old wants to come home 
and tell stories of how she didn’t become a top model? (Gross, 2003: 4) 


For many young women, in particular, to become a model has the poten- 
tial to bring professional, financial, personal and ‘gender role’ fulfilment 
all at once — the latter insofar as to be a model seems to embody social 
norms and values surrounding femininity quite perfectly. Camila, an 
aspiring model, summarizes the identity invested in becoming a model as 
follows: 


I remember that when I was just a little child people already said, “What a 
pretty girl you are! You’re going to be a model, aren’t you?’ 


Representations of Body and Self among Women 
Athletes 


Although, as Sander Gilman has pointed out, in modern times the ‘beau- 
tiful’ female body is closer to that represented by the sporting woman 
than the maternal one (Gilman, 1999: 230), women’s involvement in sport 
has historically been a site of intense dispute over — and discursive con- 
struction of — the ‘limits’ of femininity. Men’s involvement in sport can be 
seen as intimately linked to the reproduction of the status quo of male 
dominance and capitalist competition. For women, on the other hand, 
sport seems to express a transgressive potential, at least in so far as his- 
torically women’s sporting practices have so often served as an arena to 
contest notions of female fragility. Even today, when ‘fragility’ may no 
longer be the ideal, women’s athletic practices still remain a site where the 
‘limits of (acceptable) femininity’ are put to the test (e.g. just how strong 
or muscular can or should a woman’s body be, and still be ‘feminine’, 
desirable?), and women's athletic training and practice may be a concrete 
site for contesting the gender norms that emphasize strength and the 
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development of non-sexual forms of physical competence and expression 
for men, but not women. 

Brazilian sport and physical education historian Silvana Goellner 
speaks of the sporting world as a territory: 


... permeated by ambiguities .. . it has simultaneously fascinated and per- 
turbed men and women, both because it contested the discourses that legiti- 
mated the limits and the conduct appropriate for each sex, and because, 
through its rituals, the tension between freedom and emotional control, and 
representations of the masculine and the feminine, made themselves felt 
vibrantly. (Goellner, 2004: 367) 


Goellner belongs to a growing contingent of sports scholars who give us 
access to a history of women’s international struggles around the opening 
up of the sporting world to women. This history has led us to the current 
scenario in which women participate in almost all sporting modalities, 
although the vast majority continue to be organized by ‘sex’ (gender) cat- 
egories, and the debates that continue to emerge around the ‘true sex’ of 
particular athletes provide evidence of the persistent anxieties in western 
cultures over the fixedness of the boundaries between genders. 

Thus, sport continues to be a terrain that is very sensitive to and can 
potentially tell us much that is significant regarding the status of social 
and cultural change in gender relations and representations. Some impor- 
tant questions emerge regarding the meaning and consequences of 
women’s increased sports participation and visibility, particularly in a 
world that has supposedly abandoned the ideal of ‘feminine fragility’ and 
embraced, in its place, the notion of fitness. In this context, we may won- 
der what has become of the old concern over the ‘masculinization’ of 
women who play sport seriously and whether this concern continues to 
be a basis for judging athletes’ bodies and behaviour. 

Women athletes’ representation in the media can be quite revealing in 
this regard and the work presented here attempts to sketch partial 
answers to these questions by looking at the way in which two groups of 
Brazilian women athletes live and interpret their experiences in the sport- 
ing world. One group, members of the national women’s volleyball team, 
consists of women athletes who are involved in what Joseph Maguire 
(1999) has so aptly referred to as the ‘global sports media complex’ sus- 
tained by an intricate web of national and international sporting and 
media organizations; a world that, though highly controlled by these very 
organizations, offers attractive opportunities for social mobility — access 
to prestige, material gain and celebrity positions. Yet the sports world also 
sustains patriarchal conventions that discipline and spectacularize 
women’s bodies, perhaps just as much as it provides a site where norma- 
tive definitions of femininity can be challenged. A look at this group of 
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athletes sheds light on some of the contradictions involved in women's 
participation in this world. 

The other group — female equestrian athletes who participate in high- 
level show-jumping competitions — practises an elite sport that, in the 
Brazilian context, maintains much weaker ties to the world of popular 
mediatized sport. While further removed from the media spotlight, these 
women move within a world of sport that is noteworthy for the way it 
participates in social processes of distinction. Perhaps for this very reason 
— as we discuss later on — it becomes a fertile terrain to study women's 
sport and transgressive possibilities, allowing for consideration of the 
ways in which gender and class come together. 

Women’s involvement in equestrian sports around the world has a long 
and fascinating history (Adelman, 2004). As is the case with other sports, 
it is a history made of passions and struggles — a wealth of stories have 
been told, from the women pioneers of the rodeo in the US in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries and the first woman ever to participate in 
Olympic show-jumping (the English sportswoman, Pat Smythe, in the 
years following the Second World War) to the world-famous US jockey 
Julie Krone, a young woman of working-class origin who struggled 
throughout the 1980s and sometimes confronted violent resistance in 
order to be recognized and permitted to ride in the races. The popularity 
of these sports among women and girls at the amateur level is also a note- 
worthy phenomenon. 

In Brazil, the stories of female equestrians have yet to receive attention. 
Women riders and trainers appear on the pages of the equestrian indus- 
try’s journals and magazines, but actual studies on the topic are still basi- 
cally non-existent. Some years ago, a series of articles on women 
show-jumpers in the sports section of Brazil's most important news daily 
suggested that this equestrian sport might be particularly conducive to 
gender equality in athletics (see Adelman, 2004). Headlines spanning the 
two large illustrated pages made the claim ‘Equestrian Sports Promote Sex 
Equality’ and provided testimonies from women and men in the field that 
were for the most part consonant with that bold assertion (Adelman, 2003, 
2004), although one of the horsemen interviewed cited ‘sex differences’ 
such as women’s lighter frames and ‘gentler attitudes’ towards their 
mounts as factors capable of influencing competitive results (Adelman, 
2004: 290-1). 

One way or another, the growing popularity of equestrian sports 
among the urban Brazilian middle class seems to be creating a new pat- 
tern of increased female involvement, particularly among the younger 
generation — those ‘horse-crazy’ girls that frequent riding schools in 
‘English’ and ‘western’ modalities. It is also important to mention 
that although there are some show-jumping competitions for women 
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only, it is one of the few sports in which, as a general rule, men and 
women compete against each other and/or on the same team. 

The comparative study summarized here focuses an the experiences and 
identities of the women participating in these two sporting groups, and 
what these may reveal regarding gender representations and constructions 
of the female body. Using qualitative interviews that incorporate a life-his- 
tory approach, the women were initially asked to speak about their child- 
hood and about how they had been initiated into their particular sporting 
activities. Interesting contrasts emerged from this starting point. 

All of the equestrians interviewed spoke of their sports activity as orig- 
inating in a childhood ‘passion’ for horses and riding, sometimes evolv- 
ing even in the face of family reluctance or outright opposition. One of 
them put it this way: 

I always loved horses, and I used to ride them on my family’s ranch... 

Though in fact, 1 didn't really know how to ride. But when I saw this [show- 

jumping competition at the Sociedade Hípica Paranaense*] I went crazy! How 

marvellous! I told my parents I wanted to take riding lessons and learn to 
jump, but they said no, that it was too dangerous for a girl. 


The stories of sports initiation told by the women volleyball players 
tended to be very different. Although all of them represented themselves 
as highly dedicated to the sport and identified with it at present, their ini- 
tiation stories showed much more ambivalence. Several of them cited 
family or school physical education teachers as responsible for ‘convinc- 
ing them’ to begin to play, after initial identification as good candidates 
for the game because of their particular physical type — very tall girls who 
towered above their same-age classmates. They reported feeling stigma- 
tized because of their height, which was not seen as quite right ‘for a girl’ 
but could be compensated when properly employed in a sport that 
required it. One athlete explained: 

I began when I was 12. I just practised at school. I started because I had back 

problems and the doctor said I needed to play some sport, swimming or vol- 

leyball. That's why I started my training, not for passion. But little by little I 

started enjoying it... . If no one had told me ‘go ahead and train’ [I wouldn't 

have]... but I was so tall that the basketball and volleyball coaches fought over 
me. I used to say, ‘I’m not interested.’ You see, I started playing by chance, not 
of my own free will. It was doctor’s orders. 


Other significant differences can be found in the way women from the 
two groups deal with hegemonic notions of femininity that, as we have 
stated previously, no longer reproduce a model of feminine fragility but 
continue to produce norms of the feminine as dependent on an approving 
male gaze for a basic sense of self-esteem and self-worth. This was quite 
evident in the case of the volleyball players, who expressed anxieties with 
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regard to how they, as athletes, are seen and judged, given the persistence 
of social taboos and stereotypes surrounding femininity and athletic prac- 
tice. They often seemed worried about a possibly tarnished identity; as 
one player explained, almost apologetically: 
I think we are very feminine. People sometimes see women athletes as very 
machão [masculinized]. We make sure to be very feminine, to keep them off 
our backs. Because we are athletes, and have such well-defined body forms, 
people are ready to think [we are machão]. So we make sure to cultivate our 
femininity. 
Another player spoke of the importance of caring for the body, of keep- 
ing the body beautiful (fit) and feminine as a central element of her own 
identity: 
If I weren’t a volleyball player, for sure I’d take care of my body, I would work 
out all day. I think that's lovely. But I don’t like that masculine thing .. . like the 
ones who have a tendency to develop a lot of muscle quickly, that’s too mas- 
culine. When you put on a nice blouse, who knows, you might even make the 
sleeve burst open at the seam! 


Another player echoed her team mates’ preoccupations: 


We worry a lot, because in sport you use your body, so you have to be careful, 
lift weights to strengthen muscles and joints . . . that's not only important for 
our work in sport but also away from it, so when you go out, you have firm 
legs, not little skinny ones. . . . I think those [the skinny ones] are ugly! So we 
have to work out, for professional and personal reasons. 


Furthermore, for most of the volleyball players interviewed, it seemed 
extremely discursively important to place their sport within the classifica- 
tory category of sports that do not violate the codes of the feminine. They 
spoke of other sports — such as soccer and handball — as tainted, as sports 
that masculinize those that practise them. Volleyball, on the other hand, 
was ‘so feminine’ that, as one player pointed out, it ‘used to be able’ to cast 
a shadow of doubt over the masculinity of the boys and men who prac- 
tised it, i.e. carrying the stigma of feminization and/or homosexuality. 

Nonetheless, not all the volleyball players who were interviewed were 
so acquiescent in relation to the gender stereotyping of sporting activities. 
In a conversation with two players, both were critical of the common ten- 
dency to classify sports and label female athletes. 


They [notably using this ambiguous term as a discursive strategy that is meant 
to demonstrate distance from those whom they want to criticize] say that vol- 
leyball is feminine and basketball is more masculine, and they say that women 
who play basketball are more masculine. But for me, sports are all the same, it 
doesn't make a difference, it’s just people’s judgements. 
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In attempting to understand how these different sporting activities 
(re)signify femininity, there are also other important considerations, par- 
ticularly with regard to the way in which class, race and gender stratifi- 
cation come together and mark access to and the meaning of sports 
participation profoundly. The equestrian athletes that were interviewed 
were all white women from middle- or upper-class families, in stark con- 
trast to the humble social origins of the overwhelming majority of the vol- 
leyball players, many of them also black or dark-skinned and natives of 
poorer regions of the country (the north and northeast). Thus, there is a 
clear social context that has provided women riders with much greater 
“freedom of choice” in determining their desires and putting together their 
life projects and much greater access to material and cultural resources in 
general, whereas for the young women who as pre-teens and teens 
became involved in volleyball, a context of initially much more limited 
horizons certainly coloured their response to opportunities presented 
through sports involvement. 

Perhaps this difference in resources and opportunities helps to explain 
why the equestrians seemed much more attuned to the gender inequali- 
ties that affected them as women and professional athletes. From family 
attitudes that work to hold talented girls back (“If the parents see a girl fall 
off or get hurt, the father will start putting limits on her. If a son ends up 
with a scar on his face, that's one thing; but a daughter, oh no!”) to the type 
of obstacles that affect women professionals in sporting and non-sporting 
fields (such as the ‘lion’s share’ of domestic responsibility), the women 
were quick to identify situations that they felt were skewed or unfair. 
They also seemed to have a clear — and proud — sense of themselves as 
women who challenge cultural stereotypes, such as men’s allegedly 
greater bravery in facing the physical risks of the sport or women being 
more interested in their horses and less in competition per se. 

Age and ageing also seem to factor into the two types of sporting prac- 
tices differently. Involvement in equestrian sports has few requirements 
that are ‘age-specific’. Although the development of muscular 
and technique over a period of time is certainly important and related to 
factors that are not independent of age, health and the particularities of 
physical ability, they are not represented by the horsewomen interviewed 
as particularly contingent on age or lifecycle factors (indeed, equestrian 
sports enthusiasts often emphasize the fact that people of ‘all ages’ can 
participate). On the other hand, the volleyball players who were inter- 
viewed tended to represent their involvement in professional sport as 
‘Just a phase’ of their lives, and one which almost always appeared in 
their narratives as a phase of sacrifice, a stage demanding that one give up 
‘a normal womans’ lifestyle. Several of them made it quite clear that they 
envisioned a future outside the sports world, devoted to the home and 
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children that they hoped to have. One of them used this desire to explain 
the absence of female coaches and trainers: why, she asked, would a 
woman want to continue making the sacrifices that these activities 


required? In her words: 


Most of them [female athletes] are not interested. It's next to impossible to find 
one who wants to be a coach. We all want to marry and have kids, enjoy our 
lives. . . . Stay on the courts? No marriage can withstand that! 


In an interesting contrast, the equestrians, on the other hand, com- 
plained about the gender asymmetries that often placed them in situations 
that they regarded as unjust: why should they have to choose between 
family and sports? The two who were married at the time of our inter- 
views saw their supportive husbands as ‘exceptions to the rule’. Another 
horsewoman who was divorced spoke with some evident resentment 
about the limitations that early marriage and childrearing responsibilities 
had posed on her sporting career, ruining the desires she had entertained 
about ‘making it to the top’ — a place where few Brazilian women show 
jumpers have actually made it. Two other young women — in their mid- 
twenties — who were single at the time of our interview saw their devotion 
to the sport as a factor that limited their availability for relationships of the 
more conventional sort, and joked about the kinds of conditions a hypo- 
thetical future boyfriend would have to be willing to accept. 

Only one of the volleyball players, 29 years old at the time of our inter- 
view, put things in terms that were more similar to the critique made by 
the show-jumpers, claiming that she would not be willing to give up pro- 
fessional sports in order to assume a more conventional role in marriage 
and family. She pointed to the gender asymmetries that could have a neg- 
ative effect on an athlete's life: 


. . since you're an athlete, you have to give up a lot, especially for women. It’s 
different for a guy who plays — he can marry, have a child. But we don’t have 
time for the planning . . . from the moment I chose to be in professional sport, 
I gave up everything else. Now I am starting to reconsider, since I am 29, which 
is a good age to organize the other part of life, outside sport. But only to the 
extent that it doesn’t interrupt my sporting goals. 


Thus, it seems that for the horsewomen, involvement in sport and the 
equestrian world is the basis for an identity that includes at least a degree 
of challenge to conventional social norms of femininity. It seems to exem- 
plify what many researchers in the area of gender and sport are searching 
for — ways in which women’s sporting participation can foment female 
empowerment, both individual and collective, and help to ‘deconstruct’ 
(in social practice and in representation) powerful social norms that are 
linked to dichotomous and hierarchical views of gender. In the case of 
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these horsewomen, the challenge is taken on in basically individualistic 
(liberal) terms — of what a woman as an individual can do with her life. 

The volleyball players, on the other hand, speak from a more ambigu- 
ous and contradictory position. One of their recurring tropes, that of hav- 
ing to confront enormous obstacles and difficulties, emphasizes the ‘daily 
sacrifice’ that is demanded of the athlete in general, and of the woman 
athlete in particular. The constant reference to the notion that ‘a (female) 
athlete doesn’t have a normal life’ is illustrative: it admits an acceptance 
of body and life-disciplining structures as imposed by sports trainers and 
organizations, which for them also seems to signify ‘giving up’ something 
that is essential to women in particular (devotion to others, to husband, 
children, domesticity). But it also means ‘someone who is not ordinary’, 
Le. to be a ‘star or celebrity’ (a position, it is important to note, that is not 
as easily obtainable through equestrian sport, which is much less popular 
than volleyball in terms of culture and spectatorship in Brazil). Fame, 
thus, becomes the other side of ‘sacrifice’, a reward that is highly valued, 
idealized and sought after by many in contemporary society. 

The need to submit to particularly demanding training regimes in order 
to be eligible for the accruing rewards were spoken of this way by the 29 
year old player referred to earlier: 


Our life is completely devoted [to sport], we spend 24 hours a day thinking 
about volleyball. We wake up, have everything on a fixed schedule, we eat 
what they choose for us, we live by their schedules. It’s almost like the army. ... 
So you see, you made the choice, so you have to devote yourself to it, follow 
their rules, do what they want you to do. Since that was our choice we have to 
obey. . . . It's suffering, it’s total dedication, but it’s worth it. 


And it was only in the narrative of a ex-member of the Brazilian 
national women’s volleyball team, who today works with community 
sports programmes (over 40 years of age at the time of our interview), that 
a notion of sport as an affirmative arena for the widening of women’s 
social participation and public visibility appears. For her, involvement in 
sports is related to personal development, with a strong spiritual dimen- 
sion that also links an individual to the broader community. Her own life 
story is interesting. Coming from a large working-class family in which 
she was the only girl, she stresses that she always received considerable 
family support for her endeavours, unusual at a time in which Brazilian 
families were still quite reticent about letting their daughters out into the 
world on their own. As she puts it 

I wanted to learn, to see things, so whenever I travelled with the national team 

(we went all over the world, I saw the world thanks to sports), whenever I had 

a little time off, I would go to a museum, or to meet people who were natives 

of that place, to try to get to know the culture of a people or a country. So, 
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sports provided me with that; it allowed me fulfilment. It was not just the 
technical part, not just the courts or the fact that I had been chosen for the 
national team . . . it opens doors, gives you chances to do other things. 


But she also emphasized ongoing changes in the sporting world that 
have implied an increasingly rigorous training regime for today’s players, 
a ‘total dedication’. ‘Today, she explains, ‘things have been more thor- 
oughly professsionalized; players get a lot more money than in my day.’ 
The current amount of national media attention that the women volley- 
ball players receive also creates, in her eyes, a new context: not only ele- 
vating the demands of training, which, as she puts it, makes it harder for 
the players involved in professional sports to cultivate other interests, but 
also a new body standard, of ‘stronger’ and ‘more muscular’ women 
(who, as we have seen, suffer anxieties about potential ‘masculinization’). 

Thus, this one-time professional athlete’s narrative is revealing of the 
contradictory nature of professional sportswomen’s sporting involve- 
ment today. On the one hand, they have greater material gain, greater vis- 
ibility and greater chances for social mobility through sports; but at the 
same time, less autonomy and more obligations to adapt their lives to “the 
rules of the game’. The social tensions around the compatibility between 
athletics and femininity have not disappeared, and are probably in some 
respects generating more anxiety than ever, as new levels of professional- 
ization and ‘scientific training methods’ place similar demands on male 
and female athletes yet do not release women from concern over an ade- 
quately feminine appearance. Evidence in this regard can be obtained by 
a look at the treatment of women athletes in the mainstream and popular 
press and in the concern of the volleyball players interviewed for our 
study, who debated with passion the choices that were being made by 
Brazilian men’s magazines such as Playboy and VIP, over which type of 
women athletes — the bodies of soccer, basketball or volleyball players — 
was most suitable for the role of (nude) cover-girls. 

Thus, it becomes clear how, in today’s world of spectacularized sport, 
the reproduction of aesthetic and behavioural standards for women that 
are reinforced in other arenas of social life and disseminated by the media, 
through discourses on ‘what a woman is’, are also in operation here. 
‘What a woman is’ is thus defined as a body with certain dimensions and 
proportions, a female who is desirable and enviable in terms of hege- 
monic masculinist norms — norms that have a weighty influence on the 
subjectivity and the identities of so many young girls and women. It may 
very well be, as Maria Rita Kehl (1998: 138) has pointed out in reference 
to another historical period, that many women ‘take pleasure’ in cultivat- 
ing the femininity of patriarchal male discourse; in fact, there seems little 
room for doubt regarding the enormous investment that many Brazilian 
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women make in affirming, constructing and guaranteeing it. Thus they 
push a ‘body project’ of aesthetically standardized beauty and ‘sexiness’ 
to the highest position on their list of priorities, and give it a key place in 
their sense of identity, their desires and life plans. Athletes, as we have 
seen, are not necessarily an exceptional case, and many of them may very 
well spend considerable emotional (and physical) energy trying to recon- 
cile potentially transgressive activities with norms of femininity. 

The research presented here shows that sport can be — and perhaps most 
frequently is — much more a site that ‘constructs women’s bodies as sex- 
ual and men’s bodies as powerful’ (Lorber, 1994: 41). Nonetheless, sport- 
ing activities can also give women important access to empowering ways 
of feeling, acting and representing themselves. To end on this more hope- 
ful note, we quote the words of one of the equestrians interviewed, a 
middle-aged woman who competes at a professional level and works as 
riding instructor at her city’s major riding club. They point to other 
possibilities: 


Maybe the best part of what we do here is just this: the children get used to 
being out in nature, getting their hands and clothes dirty, and taking care of 
their horses. It’s better than becoming ‘shopping mall princesses’, something 
which is quite common here in Curitiba. And you see that they are really dif- 
ferent, these girls who come here to ride. Since they spend most of their free 
hours here, at least they spend their youth a little more naturally. 


Elusive Perfection: Femininity, Masculinity and 
Transgendered Bodles 


Eles falavam que eu nasci totalmente no corpo errado. Porque a minha alma é 
toda feminina. Porque eu sou uma mulher perfeita. Eu adoro. Eu lavo, passo, 
costuro, cozinho, eu pinto, eu bordo. Os meus pensamentos são todos femini- 
nos. Eu fico em casa.” (Paula, Brazilian transsexual) 


Transvestites and transsexuals may have a long history of (carnivalesque) 
appearance in popular Brazilian culture (Adelman et al., 2004; Kulick, 
1998), but their visibility in the mass media and in contemporary social 
life has certainly increased, arguably due to a series of broader cultural 
and social phenomena ranging from the social movements that have chal- 
lenged conventional rules and standards of gender and sexual identity to 
the increased ‘gender anxieties’ (Segal, 1999: 149) that have been stirred 
up by processes of social change. Among the many important questions 
posed by this increased visibility and political presence, our study — 
conducted in conjunction with an NGO devoted to promoting respect for 
the human and civil rights of this extremely stigmatized group of people 
— was geared towards illuminating possibilities for social change (towards 
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less dichotomous and repressive constructions of gender, towards “sub- 
versive performances’ (Butler, 1990: 79). In addition, the study attempted 
to shed light on a complex politics of self-representation in which ambi- 
guities of reproduction/transgression of social codes and schemata are 
particularly hard to disentangle. 

A review of the theoretical and empirical literature on transgendered 
people — such as the travestis® and transsexuals of this study — shows that 
they tend to be represented in one of two characteristic forms: (1) as inten- 
tional and/or unintentional subversives who present a radical challenge 
to the gender order instituted by the ‘heterosexual matrix’ (Butler, 1990: 
12) of modern society (this in turn may be noted in a positive light or in a 
contemptuous type of common sense that associates them with social 
deterioration); or (2) as those whose gender performance acts ‘in the end’ 
to reinforce the rigid binary constructions of the masculine and the femi- 
nine that are so much a part of bourgeois western culture. Transsexuals, 
for example, have been described as “more concerned than others’ about 
femininity and masculinity; Gilman (1999: 277) cites Garber’s work to 
conclude that ‘transsexuals need the boundary between male and female 
to be absolute’, an argument that is quite different from Bento’s (2003) 
findings from a comparative study of Brazilian and Spanish female-to- 
male and male-to-female transsexuals. And it would be hard to argue that 
Brazilian travestis, whose particular presentation of the self maintains an 
obvious ambiguity — their combination of hyper-femininity and male gen- 
italia — reproduce, in any uncomplicated way merely or even ultimately, 
dominant social codes and definitions. Thus, the need for closer consider- 
ation emerges. 

In fact, before beginning our field research, we ourselves felt perplexed 
by travesti constructions of ‘hyper-femininity’. At least from a feminist 
point of view, why should someone initially distant or protected from this 
‘aesthetics of limitation’ — as Susan Brownmiller (1984: 19) once referred 
to normative femininity — need or want to subject ‘himself’ to particularly 
feminine forms of the dictatorship of image, the use of uncomfortable 
clothing and the constant anxieties about weight, beauty and appearance 
that go with it, and so on? Nonetheless, over the course of our field 
research — which was guided largely by a symbolic interactionist method- 
ology and anthropological ethnographic methods — we moved closer to 
perceiving how our informants’ own subjectivities and identities had 
been formed, over the course of their lives, in their families and commu- 
nities (where many had faced traumatic stigmatizing experiences) and in 
their ‘subcultural spaces’ (in which ‘the street’, gay /transgender nightlife 
and activist circles figured most prominently). Our field research pro- 
vided us with a plethora of stories about the tortuous road that our 
informants had followed, the constant pressures of (and repression 
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enforced by) social normativity that mingled with their own desire and 
fantasy. Together these then became the context and perhaps the content 
of the informants’ identity construction (certainly more so than ‘conscious 
choice”). Thus, the intricate and not untroubled ways in which they strug- 
gled to negotiate the binary constructions of gender of the hegemonic cul- 
ture become increasingly evident, revealing a series of paradoxes or 
contradictions that are both particular to their situation and part of the 
symbolic realm of gender relations by which all members of society are 
profoundly touched. 


On Signifying and Resignifying 

Travestis and transsexuals may clearly belong to the social category of the 
‘abject other’ in the dominant culture, but within their own subcultural 
space, they reconstruct their bodies/identities guided by their particular 
forms of appropriating and pursuing (the attainment of) ‘feminine perfec- 
tion’ — and struggle to gain respect, if not legitimacy, for these rather sui 
generis constructions. Thus, one of our initial tasks was to try to under- 
stand the meanings of the masculine and the feminine, of ‘man’ and 
‘woman’ that our informants put together, through their life experiences 
and in the construction of their own particular transgender identities. 
Their interpretation of the feminine certainly forefronts the construction of 
feminine bodies. In terms of subjectivity, two particularly significant points 
emerged: first, the notion that if there is a ‘different’ female subjectivity, it 
is the result of — or intrinsically linked to — having a different body, with dif- 
ference understood in terms of a dichotomous distinction. The second, and 
related, notion that was expressed, was that, if one needs to contemplate 
both body and soul (each of which is conceived as having a fixed essence) 
then their lives were characterized by the particular predicament of hav- 
ing the (mis)fortune of ‘being born in the wrong body’. 

Using Goffman’s (1995: 70) concept of ‘moral career’, we attempted to 
come to a greater understanding of our informants’ perceptions of gender, 
sexuality and gendered bodies as they evolved throughout childhood and 
into adolescent and young adult struggles to live with, negotiate and rein- 
terpret their own ‘difference’. Certain fairly clear patterns did emerge. 
During childhood, they experienced the initial and often very painful dis- 
coveries that they did not personify the gendered behaviour that was 
expected of them. Rather, they were ‘boys’ who spontaneously identified 
with the games and concerns of the feminine universe, enjoying the com- 
pany of sisters, female cousins and neighbours more than boys and ‘boys’ 
ways’. During the teen years, a period in which a clear (and normative) 
definition of one’s sexual orientation is expected and often demanded, 
things tended to get more complicated, often exposing our informants to 
brutal and violent forms of discrimination. Within the school environment, 
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intolerance and humiliation were common enough to cause virtually all of 
them to drop out, either before or during their high school years. Since 
almost all of them came from very poor or working-class strata, this then 
left them with few options beyond prostitution and a few other low- 
paying jobs in which someone with a dubious feminine identity could 
struggle to eke out an existence. Thus catapulted into sex work, their fem- 
inine appearance becomes the only ‘symbolic capital’ available to them, 
creating a logic for as well as a desire to invest in it. 

And much investment is then made to build that ‘female body’ — use of 
silicone (usually injected in liquid form since surgical implants are 
beyond the realm of their financial possibilities) to construct breasts and 
fill out buttocks, hormone consumption and, of course, in the case of 
transsexuals, surgical sex-change when that is possible. Thus, the bodily 
construction of femininity — and feminine bodily perfection — becomes a 
goal, something that demands dedication, sacrifice, hard work and health 
risks, but is symbolically of the utmost importance. As one informant, 
who at the time of our research was an active sex worker, explained, her 
clients came to her ‘to find the femininity that their wives had lost’, which 
means that she has to spend a considerable portion of her earnings on 
clothing and cosmetics. She added: 


Men don’t like plain faces. They like us travestis because they get a lot of things 
they don’t get from women. I think a lot of women don't care so much about 
their femininity any more; men find this in us, which is why we are so sought 
after. I go out with married men all the time. 


Nonetheless — and here lies a major ambiguity or paradox — in spite of 
this construction of such a fetishized femininity (in the sense of a body 
constructed according to hegemonic cultural texts of masculine desire), 
femininity, as performed by travestis, is also in some ways denaturalized, 
revealed, as Butler would say, as performance, not as essence rooted in par- 
ticular biological constitutions. Our informants made reference to the fact 
that women themselves make ‘considerable effort’ in the construction of 
feminine bodies/selves. An ‘original’ is also “a copy’: 

We [travestis and transsexuals] are not perfect[ly feminine]. But women aren't 

either, not even the ones who win beauty contests are. Because they get plastic 

surgery too. ... And anyway, no one is 100 percent masculine or feminine. 


What, then, does it mean to ‘be a woman’, or a feminine person? For our 
informants, initially guided by the most conventional of social scripts — 
those produced by Brazilian mass media, the church and popular tradition 
— feminine bodies and feminine modes of feeling and behaving are repre- 
sented as intimately and intrinsically linked. Many of them, like Paula 
(cited at the beginning of this section) seemed to take no critical distance at 
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all from conventional ~ and culturally policed — forms of ‘feminine 
behaviour”. But there were also moments of ambiguity, perplexity and 
questioning. One informant, who said that as a child her mother had 
defended her difference to the extent of protecting her against the aggres- 
sion of other family members, was nonetheless able to question her 
mother’s definition of femininity: ‘I liked to cook, clean the house. My 
mom used to say to me, “If you want to be a woman, you have to be a good 
housewife”.” Yet her supportive mother’s view sparked some internal con- 
flict, and she argued with her, ‘What? Do you think I was born to be stuck 
at the stove? I am not that type of woman, no way! I didn’t have anything 
to do, so [at least] I went to take a [vocational] course on culinary arts and 
etiquette.’ 

Although most of our transsexual and travesti informants show admi- 
ration for male sexuality as well as their own desire (which they consider 
‘hetero’) for male bodies, they at times do associate masculinity with neg- 
ative valences and express a lack of identification with it. One informant, 
a travesti who at the time of our field research had been involved for some 
time as a transgender rights activist and leader in a Curitiba NGO, spoke 
disparagingly about what it meant to be a man in the environment she 
came from: 


What does a man want? A man wants territory. He’s just like a dog. When a 
dog goes and pees at the base of a streetlight, he’s claiming his space. And 
won't he fight with other dogs over it? That's this business of marking one's 
space. To be the boss there, and want others to respect that. Men are like that. 
The machão. That's his space. No one can trespass. 


Another informant associated masculinity with military service, disagree- 
able physical activities and the use of arms: 


My family wanted me to do my military service, they thought if I went into the 
army Fd become a man. But how do you think I'd ‘become a man’ with so 
many guys around? It was awful there in the army, all that physical stress. Had 
to do so much exercise, learn to use weapons, that's what they do there! 


‘Woman’ was sometimes used not only to signify a certain type of bod- 
ily performance but also a form of subjectivity that was portrayed as more 
understanding, more based on affection and solidarity, and thus signified 
a value different from that of masculinity. While their view of womanhood 
includes stories of ‘feminine competition’ — in particular, jealousy and 
envy among travestis — our informants also expressed particular satisfac- 
tion in relating stories or descriptions of the shared moments of feminine 
companionship. The activist quoted earlier summarized it this way: T 
have always had more women friends. [Heterosexual men] don’t get close 
or think that friendship just means having sex.’ 
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Thus concerned or identified with feminine subjectivity, the travesti and 
transsexual concern for the construction of a feminine body — as a way of 
bringing ‘body and soul’ coherently together, takes on another hue. A 
‘feminine soul’ is not necessarily only a subjectivity moulded by an iden- 
tification with domesticity, the private sphere and beauty, but may also be 
seen as relational and caring, an escape from aspects of masculinity that 
involve aggression, constant competition and insensitivity. And it seems 
worthwhile to consider what repertoire of ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
behaviour and what representations of men and women have been avail- 
able to them, what ‘cultural material’ they have had to work with. An ini- 
tially limited spectrum of signification seems to be afforded by their social 
milieu, which also provides them with few tools beyond a biologically 
based dichotomizing discourse that almost all of them appropriate in 
order to explain their ‘difference’. Some of them were quick to justify their 
‘condition’ as a result of hermaphroditism — after all, what clearer “genetic 
defect’ could be offered? For one transsexual activist who does human 
rights work, giving talks in schools, for social movement organizations 
and wherever else she is invited, transgender differences have their roots 
in biology and genetics, that is, in the anomalies and divergent routes that 
nature itself provides. For one travesti informant, transgender is a condi- 
tion and a fate: 


A lot of people think that you become homosexual, or travesti, or transsexual, 
because of outside influences . . . because someone saw it, they will be it. 
People are very stubborn about that. But that is all wrong. I know it, travestis 
know it, transsexuals know it — it’s a genetic thing. Born that way, raised that 
way, nothing can change that. 
Thus, the very terms of hegemonic culture, the discourse that circulates in 
mass media, in schools and throughout other social institutions, are “put 
to use’ by transgendered people, as a social and political strategy with 
which they attempt to gain social and cultural acceptance — if not true 
Nonetheless, within the context of activism, of gay and transgender 
rights movements and organizations, some of our informants gained 
access to new languages on gender and the body, and were enthusiastic 
as they began to explore less hegemonic ways of thinking of the mascu- 
line and the feminine, and of all that connected them — rather than sepa- 
rating them from — ‘normal’ members of society. 


A Few Words In Conclusion 


What we have presented in this article are results and reflections from 
several different empirical studies on the gender politics of particular 
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‘body projects’ — ways of representing, constructing and living corporeal- 
ity — in contemporary Brazil. There remains, however, the challenge of 
further exploration of the connections between the different spaces that 
were initially the object of separate studies, and how together they may 
enable us to understand more about the contradictory routes that are fol- 
lowed today in the structuring of discourses and ideologies on sex, gen- 
der and the body. We have seen, for example, some possible sites of 
resignification in women athletes’ representations and performances of 
the female body, and in the contradictory transgender performances that 
can be provocative, ‘denaturalize’ or ‘show the holes’ in common sense 
notions of gender difference (through the migrations of femininity /mas- 
culinity from bodies that are supposed to be their absolute signifiers), 
while at the same time these may work to reinforce gender dichotomies. 
We have suggested — perhaps too implicitly — that the wider interaction of 
stigmatized transgendered people with ‘mainstream society’, and the 
greater social visibility of women athletes, may have broad and powerful 
cultural effects. We have also identified instances of fairly clear reproduc- 
tion of hegemonic gender/body/beauty culture in which images of the 
beautiful female body are produced and disseminated, and of the model- 
ling/fashion industry to which these discourses are intimately linked. 
This leaves us, as well, with further questions regarding sources for the 
production of alternative discourses and their dissemination. As the 
Brazilian historian Denise Sant’Anna (2000) notes, there is an important 
social tendency, stimulated by the worldwide social movements of the 
1960s, of ‘liberation of the body’, and especially of female bodies, from 
repressive social codes and taboos. Yet this tendency itself is hardly unaf- 
fected by the commercialized, objectifying and hegemonic discourses that 
prevail in the mass media; neither does it seem to have led to the wide- 
spread creation of clear alternative spaces and discourses through which 
people can escape from anxieties regarding appearance, beauty and gen- 
der and sexual definitions so as to begin to reconstruct other ways of link- 
ing bodies /identities /subjectivities. 


Notes 


1. “For some feminist theorists, we live today under a scopophilic regime — 
where the force of image transcends art, media and narrative, transcends 
representation and contaminates all of life. Can image be today’s “real”? For 
example, the image of woman that circulates in the mass media has become 
a central signifier not only for the male gaze but for the very process of 
women's own construction as subjects. Thus, we live under a new body 
regime, of the construction of corporeality, where women go to great pains 
to adapt to these powerful images of beauty.’ 
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2. Prét-a-Porter (Robert Altman, EUA, 1994). 
3. A composite is the model’s presentation card. It is usually a little bigger than a 
, and contains between two and five of the model’s best photos, the 

model’s name, his or her agency’s phone and address, as well as vital statistics 
and shoe size. 

4. Roughly translatable as Paraná State Equestrian Society”; similar elite English- 
style horse-riding ctubs can be found in most major and many of the smaller 
Brazilian cities. 


5. ‘They say that I was born in the wrong body. Because my soul is completely 
feminine. Because J am a perfect woman. I love it! I wash, iron, sew, cook, I get 
into it, I go all the way! My thoughts are completely feminine. I stay at home.’ 


6. We use the Portuguese term travesti here rather than the English ‘transvestite’, 
following Kulick’s (1998: 5-6) suggestion that Brazilian cultural specificities 
merit this ‘non-equivalence’. 
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abstract: Literature on the aetiology of anorexia nervosa is largely dominated by 
the discipline of psychology. This has meant that current research on the topic 
approaches the disorder as stemming from the psychologically ‘maladapted’ indi- 
vidual diagnosed with anorexia. Thus, the ‘pathological’ self-conduct of the 
anorexic is viewed as a result of his, or her, psychological ‘deficits and dysfunc- 
tions’ (Malson and Swann, 1999: 397). As a result, the experiences and practices of 
the anorexic are regarded as being separate from the social and cultural context 
from which they emerge. This article argues that denying the contextual aspects 
that the disorder is entrenched in is theoretically insufficient as it neglects the 
complexity of anorexic practice. Moreover, it is acknowledged that there exists a 
multiplicity of discourses that have amalgamated to spectacularize the anorexic 
subject position. Employing a poststructuralist approach, the discursive construc- 
tions produced by the media, the discipline of psychology itself and the new pub- 
lic health agenda are examined to reveal the foundations of anorexla's current 
appeal. 
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Current literature on the topic of anorexia is dominated by the disciplines 
of ‘psy’. As a result, the practice of self-starvation is viewed as originating 
from the pathological nature of the individual; divorcing the experience of 
anorexia from the very social and cultural backdrop from which it 
emerges. Contrastingly, sociocultural approaches to anorexia have focused 
on the contextual features of the disorder that relate to the historical speci- 
ficity of our contemporary condition. This has meant that self-starving 18 
often conceptualized as the result of women either overconforming to, or 
resisting, the cultural ideal of the slim body. I do not wish to deny the con- 
tribution of such an approach but rather argue that reducing the disorder 
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to a ‘grisly metaphor’ of the postmodern era (Probyn, 1987: 211) is theo- 
retically insufficient in its failure to acknowledge the multiplicity of dis- 
courses that have amalgamated to spectacularize the anorexic subject 
position. Nonetheless, it remains useful as a point of departure that dis- 
closes the analytic value of the works of poststructuralist feminists? who 
have challenged and moved beyond framing anorexia in this way. Their 
value lies in their appreciation of the ‘plural collectivity of embodied sub- 
jectivities, experiences, and body-management practices’ that are 
entrenched in and constructed by current discourses that are characteristic 
of “postmodern” culture’ (Malson, 1999: 137-8). 

Fittingly, this article employs a poststructuralist approach in order to 
explore how discourses located in the disciplines of ‘psy’, the media and 
the new public health agenda have amalgamated to construct the appeal 
of the anorexic subject position, while also facilitating those who wish to 
take up or maintain this position. First, the normalizing practice of the 
media is exposed through their production of anorexia as spectacle. 
Second, how the disciplines of ‘psy’ discursively construct the anorexic 
position through the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(DSM IV) is addressed. Finally, the ‘new public health’ is discussed as a 
structure of internal contradiction, which, after constructing such a 
panoptic level of risk surrounding obesity, has in fact promoted another 
type of ill health in the form of anorexia. 


Medla Spectacle: Constructing the ‘Real’ Anorexic 
Subject Position 


Feminist literature has long established a strong affiliation with the ‘poli- 
tics of the body’ (Bordo, 1993: 183). The Foucauldian branch of the former 
is guided by a conceptualization of ‘power’ that attends to its ‘productive’ 
capacities rather than its ‘repressive’ effects. Thus, from a feminist 
approach, strategies of normalization are analysed in terms of their capac- 
ity to cultivate sameness through the construction of a female subject that 
is perpetually occupied with efforts to self-improve. Bordo (1993), borrow- 
ing the concept of ‘simulation’ from Baudrillard (1983), illustrates how 
Cher’s body transformation through cosmetic surgery has produced her 
current body; one that is not seen as an adulterated version of an ‘original’, 
but rather, as a flawed body that has been fixed. As a result, ‘her normal- 
ized image (the only “reality” which counts) now acts as a standard 
against which other women will measure, judge, discipline and “correct” 
themselves’ (Bordo, 1993: 197). I wish to apply this argument to a context 
of abnormality in order to elucidate how processes of normalization func- 
tion in the realm of the eating disordered, where efforts are invested in and 
desires formulated on achieving an anorexic standard. Using the popular 
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US celebrity news show Entertainment Tonight (ET), I offer an interpretation 
of how they construct an anorexic woman, Melissa De Hart, as a norma- 
tive case of anorexia and thus produce a coherent subject position that can 
be ‘taken-up’ (Hardin, 2003: 212). ET excluded De Hart's ‘original’ body 
and more importantly omitted the physical transitions that took place as 
her health deteriorated. It is this lack of empty space between these bodies 
that ‘only in its elision, can create the illusion’ of an anorexic ‘reality’ 
(Felluga, 2003: para. 4). This is because her present body has to be the only 
anorexic body that De Hart has ever had, otherwise her evolved body sug- 
gests that a multiplicity of anorexic bodies constitute the subject position, 
thus making it a subject field. This irreducible complexity renders the 
‘standard’ as non-existent. However, as ] demonstrate here, De Hart's 
anorexia was portrayed as ahistorical, and this certified her end-stage 
anorexia as the ultimate signification of the anorexic subject position. This 
is problematic, because, like Cher, it is this (anorexic) ‘reality’ against 
which other women who desire to be anorexic will ‘measure, judge, disci- 
pline and “correct” themselves’ (Bordo, 1993: 197). However, its signifi- 
cance is only anchored by a desire existing in some women to assume the 
anorexic subject position. 

Hardin (2003: 212) explains how anorexia has previously been discussed 
as a result of an unconscious process, materializing from a ‘diet’ that went 
unforeseeably wrong. However, her study of anorexia discussion boards 
online provides evidence of individuals craving to ‘become anorexic’. As 
one individual stated, ‘they all think it’s cool to be anorexic. Every adoles- 
cent girl in my church youth group says they have this problem.’ Another 
young girl declares, ‘I am 14 years old. I have brown hair, baby blue eyes, 
4 ft 10, 90 Ibs. I am thinking about starting anorexia.’ These internet mes- 
sage posts indicate that some young women are longing to ‘take up” the 
anorexic ‘subject position’ (Hardin, 2003: 212). The presence of such yearn- 
ing necessitates an enquiry into the archetypal anorexic subject position 
that is discursively produced and deemed available. 

Capitalizing on the spectacle is not unique to contemporary society. 
At the turn of the century, Kafka wrote of an anorexic man that became 
‘one of the most famous artists of his day’ due to his display of mastery 
‘over the natural self’. He explained how ‘everybody wanted to see him 
at least once a day; there were people who bought season tickets . . . the 
whole effect was heightened by torch flares. [They] stood open- 
mouthed ... marveling at him as he sat there pallid in black tights, with 
his ribs sticking out so prominently’ (Kafka, cited in Chernin, 1983: 49). 
It may be tempting to explain this disturbing use of spectacle, and its 
popularity, by accounting for its historical specificity. However, self- 
starving is still spectacularized today in the media, and the example 
that follows is without contextual immunity and should be acknowl- 
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edged for its disturbing nature. In fact, this contemporary example 
proves to be far more problematic given that it is being referred to asa 
normative case of anorexia, one that acts as the position of reference. As 
Hacking (1990) argues, ‘if a norm of behavior comes to exist in reality, 
it is reinforced by the fact that no one desires to be outside of it’ (cited 
in Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 278). 

In the fall of 2003, ET aired an emotionally charged clinical intervention 
that aimed to save “De Hart’, a ‘56-pound’ anorexic whose extreme state of 
emaciation clearly indicated that she was on the verge of death.’ 
Undoubtedly a pretextual show of concern, based on the knowledge that 
spectacle sells and that the shock factor is proportionate to audience rat- 
ings, ET emotionally packaged De Hart’s anorexic subjectivity for audi- 
ence consumption. The following interpretation illustrates how two 
co-dependent processes of romanticization and normalization construct 
the subject position of the anorexic as both appealing and representative 
of the standard. 

De Hart’s fragility, slightness and delicate state were accentuated in 
the editing process in order to heighten the emotional impact on the 
audience, which at the same time had the effect of constituting her as 
the personification of romantic femininity. The ‘romantic discourse’ 
that instructs the ‘narrative’ form of the ‘romantic’ genre and the com- 
mon ‘fairy-tale’ (Leiberman, 1986; Ussher, 1997, as cited in Malson and 
Ussher, 1996: 273) constructs the ‘feminine position of a beautiful, i.e. 
thin, heroine, who will, after some trials and tribulations, be rewarded 
with the attentions ... of her prince’ (Malson and Ussher, 1996). ET 
enlisted the help of a plus-size model that they claimed would act as a 
positive role model and assist Melissa in her recovery (Entertainment 
Tonight, 2003: paras 1-6). The former was represented asa guardian 
angel, or fairy godmother, who symbolized the ultimate attainment of 
peace with one’s body. However, inspired by Butler (1993), I argue that 
her function was to create a visual polarity. The role of the plus-size 
model is clearly illustrated by Vaz and Bruno (2003: 278), who rhetori- 
cally ask ‘where can the norm extract its value if not from that which it 
tries to negate?’ The eating disorder specialist Dr Ira Sacker was con- 
structed as the knight in shining armour, or rescuing prince, who 
offered De Hart access to an exclusive and costly treatment centre; the 
ultimate horseback ride into the safe haven of recovery. This represen- 
tation designates the anorexic subject position as a sure path to secur- 
ing the ultimate feminine identity, thus contributing to the position’s 
appeal. This appeal is created by constructing the idyllic potentialities 
of anorexia. These potentialities are relied upon to deprive other repre- 
sentations of a place; eliminating any contradiction that may threaten the 
subject position’s coherency as one of appeal. Limiting the conditions 
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of possibility is seen most explicitly when ET wraps up with a most 
ingenious ending. The very real possibility of death is averted by way 
of an antithetic fairy-tale ending that the programme constructed as 
reality. 

De Hart's plight was concluded with one of the most highly regarded 
experts in the field of eating disorders, Dr Sacker, escorting her that same 
evening to one of most exclusive specialist treatment centres in the US. 
Normal barriers to treatment, such as lengthy waiting lists and exorbi- 
tant costs, were eliminated by Sacker’s position as director of the facility 
in question. Thus, the prince of all princes, with the authority to expedite 
the rescue of De Hart from the ‘tower’ of anorexia to the ultimate safe 
haven, in effect, delivers the emotionally satisfying happy ever after that is 
a requisite of the romantic genre and fairy-tale alike. Extending the 
metaphor, I would argue that ET's implausible representation of De 
Hart’s ‘ending’ should be met with the same degree of suspicion as a 
fairy-tale that claims to mirror reality.” In addition to securing the 
anorexic subject position’s appeal, by excluding death as a possibility, the 
fact that the extraordinary degree of care donated was only received as a 
result of a media appearance constructs the atypical end-stage of 
anorexia as a way to craft an anorexic “bodly] that matter[s]' while less 
severe anorexia is depicted as a sure way to produce a body abjectly as 
one of ‘those that do not’ (Butler, 1993, cited in Ferris, 2003: 259). This 
demonstrates that, as Cover underscores through Butler (1990), even 
though identities are founded in ‘ambiguity and incoherencies” these 
very elements are ‘suppressed and redescribed’ to serve the cultural need 
for consistent and cohesive subjectivities that ‘social participation and 
belonging’ are contingent upon (Cover, 2004: 28). Through understand- 
ing this, we can see why De Hart’s relatively uncommon acute state was 
reformulated by ET to be characteristic of the norm. Only constructed in 
this way does it have general applicability and fulfil the cultural require- 
ment of consistency. Without authenticity, the audience would fail to par- 
ticipate. More importantly, the case would also fail to function as a 
standard reference for those who yearn to assume the anorexic subject 
position. 

Foucault (1995: 184) argued that ‘normalization becomes one of the 
great instruments of power at the end of the classical age’. 
Constructing a ‘56-pound’ anorexic as the normative anorexic subject 
position, as a demonstration of what real anorexia looks like, is signif- 
icantly problematic given the knowledge that many individuals yearn 
to ‘take up’ this position. With a tone of caution, it must be explained 
that the subject’s act of ‘taking up’ is not perceived as her merely 
inhabiting a predetermined position, such as Mary Douglas appears 
to suggest when she states ‘human beings have an extraordinary 
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readiness to fall into socially produced slots’ (Gandy, 1993: 10, cited in 
Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 277). To the contrary, I perceive the subject as 
first constructing the position for herself, from available sources such 
as the media, which then enables her to conduct herself accordingly. 
This assertion is based on Foucault’s (1983: 220) account that power is 
exercised as ‘a set of actions upon other actions’. Viewed in this way, 
the specificity of the knowledge of anorexia that ET presents is an 
action that ‘induces’, ‘seduces’ and ‘makes [it] easier’ for the individ- 
ual to construct their idea of what the anorexic subject position is and 
what behaviour it requires. Moreover, medical and psychological lit- 
erature emphasizes the ‘highly competitive individual nature (pathol- 
ogy) of women who self-starve’ (Hardin, 2003: 212). Therefore, what 
surfaces is a deadly fusion of excessive competitive will with an 
unrepresentative and disproportionate media-articulated anorexic 
‘norm’, which portrays the ‘end of the self-starving continuum’ 
(Hardin, 2003: 214) as the standard. Furthermore, as a visual medium, 
television contributes to the ‘standard’ being used as a measuring rod 
against which women with disordered eating can make bodily com- 
parisons. The issue of comparison also raises important questions 
about bulimia’s place in the eating disorder hierarchy and what effect 
its status has on the anorexic subject position. 

Bulimia is frequently referred to as anorexia’s ugly stepsister, a 
label that illustrates its marginalized status in the world of eating dis- 
orders. Two statements of bulimic women illustrate this: ‘I almost feel 
that anorexics are the successes’; ‘you could consider a bulimic as a 
failed anorexic’ (‘Fran’ and ‘Jill’, cited in Burns, 2004: 276-7). This 
peripheral status is reinforced by its absence on shows such as ET; 
restricted most likely because of its relative incapacity to shock, 
unlike the anorexic body. It is this absence that reinforces the appeal 
of the anorexic subject position to bulimics, who see the anorexic body 
as the only eating disordered body that matters. As Malson (1995: 24) 
argues, ‘the high profile of anorexia in both popular and academic 
media suggests a cultural fascination’ with self-starving. This preoc- 
cupation is expressive of the cultural values of western society that 
emphasize control, self-discipline and will-power. Each of these 
attributes is often assigned to the anorexic due to her apparent capac- 
ity to transcend the dictates of the natural body.* On the other hand, 
bulimia is viewed as symbolizing impulsivity, a complete lack of con- 
trol and an absence of ‘discipline’, which results in the individual 
being consumed by their untamed appetite. This demonstrates the 
nature of ‘regimes of subjectification’ that above all else tend to ‘stress 
the elements of self-mastery and restrictions of one’s desires and 
instincts’ (Rose, 1996: 32). 
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‘Psy’ Discourse: DSM IV as ‘The Complete Idlot's 
Guide to the Anorexic Subject Position’ 


The current media, academic and popular preoccupation with anorexia, 
which shows no signs of losing momentum, has been coupled with an 
increase in popular knowledge of the DSM IV. This manual contains, 
along with other information, the criteria that must be met in order for an 
official diagnosis of mental illness, such as anorexia,’ to be made. Within 
the realm of the eating disordered, no other publication, through its dis- 
cursive constructions, embodies such a great capacity to influence the 
anorexic individual's relation to herself, to others and to the self she yearns 
to become. As Rose (1996: 2) argues, ‘the vocabularies, explanations, tech- 
niques of psy’ warrant concern due to the degree they produce ‘a certain 
way of understanding and relating to ourselves and others’ and they have 
‘played a rather fundamental part in “making up” the kinds of persons 
that we take ourselves to be’. With evidence to suggest that individuals are 
expressing an aspiration to take up the anorexic subject position, it 
becomes justifiable to assume that the DSM IV presents a handbook with 
which to measure their progress in achieving such an end. This section 
focuses upon how the manual is being used for these ends and why the 
constructive capacity of this manual should be considered problematic. 
Given that it is intended to be used by experts who aim to assist in the 
recovery of those with mental illness, this function is paradoxical. 

In an effort to convey the dangerous effects of ‘medicalized discourse’, 
Hardin (2003: 215) provides the following comment posted by an indi- 
vidual on an eating disorder support website: ‘there’s a lot more to 
anorexia than weight. I wish I could change the stupid 15 percent criteria 
because really, it only MOTIVATES anorexics to get there and beyond’. 
This individual is referring to one criterion of the DSM IV that must be 
met in order for a diagnosis to be confirmed. This comment illustrates that 
the ‘psy’ disciplines have successfully instilled their “professional knowl- 
edge’ ‘within [their] clients’ (Rose, 1996: 33). By viewing the DSM IV as an 
amalgam of knowledge and power, I suggest that it closely resembles 
what Foucault (1995) refers to as disciplinary technology. Through under- 
standing that women are extremely ‘familiar with the clinical knowledge 
about AN’ (Surgenor et al., 2003: 29), it becomes fair to argue that their 
‘interiorization’ of, and subsequent acting upon this knowledge eluci- 
dates what Foucault (1983: 220) called the ‘specificity of power relations’. 
This is because there exists no explicit ‘coercion’ but rather a diagnostic 
manual that shapes the ‘conduct’ of those young women who yearn to 
become anorexic through its provision of anorexic ‘way|s] of behaving’. 

The impact of this manual on women with a diagnosis of anorexia and 
on those who wish to become anorexic are interrelated but analytically 
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distinct and for this reason each is approached separately. For those 
women already diagnosed, the DSM IV criteria may act to reinforce and 
propel their efforts of self-starvation if they view the ‘15 percent criterion’ 
as demarcating a minimum anorexic weight; the ‘abject’ of perfection. As 
one young woman explains, T always wanted to be the perfect anorexic 
(JJ.A.: the thinnest), but I know the perfect anorexic’s a dead one basically’ 
(Malson and Ussher, 1997: 57). In Foucauldian terms, this criterion may be 
viewed as the minimum ‘external frontier’ of anorexic perfection 
(Foucault, 1995: 184). For those women who crave to become anorexic but 
have only begun to limit their food intake, the weight criterion may be 
viewed as a standard goal post which they must reach in order to have 
their desire met. 

Treseder (2003) performed a content analysis of pro-anorexia websites 
where she reported finding a group of what she referred to as ‘wannabes’; 
a cluster of women who express a desire to become anorexic. She found 
that this epithet was adopted by self-diagnosed ‘real’ anorexics to describe 
designated ‘outsiders’ that were excluded from participating in the online 
community (Ireseder, 2003: 21). These findings suggest that the illustrious 
reputation of the anorexic subject position means that it remains one that 
is highly guarded; entry into which is contingent upon one’s anorexic 
authenticity. The weight criterion appears to be internalized as an indica- 
tor of authentic anorexia by the undiagnosed individual. This is a criterion 
that inspires them to meet the classification in order to ‘certify’ their 
anorexia. Interestingly, this exposes how the “micro-penalties' of normal- 
ization practices are not directed at ‘what one does, but at who one is’ 
(Foucault, 1979: 179, as cited in Vaz and Bruno, 2003). It appears to be 
insufficient to merely practise anorexic behaviours, one must be ‘officially’ 
anorexic; the authority for which lies with the DSM IV due to its ability to 
demarcate the weight boundaries of clinically disordered eating. 

Although we have illustrated how the anorexic subject position is con- 

structed, reinforced and delineated by the DSM IV, demonstrating how 
‘humans [can] turn programs intended for one end to the service of oth- 
ers’ (Rose, 1996: 36), it may be tempting to defend the innocence of this 
text on the grounds that it is particularly vulnerable to misuse because of 
the population it relates to — the mentally ill However, the same exoner- 
ation is unavailable to ‘health promotion strategies’ characteristic of the 
‘so-called new public health’ (Peterson, 1997: 189) because their desig- 
nated target is ‘normal’ society. Although, everyone in a neoliberal society 
could be viewed as being predisposed to misusing health information, 
due to the fact that we are all constituted as ‘patients before our time’ 
(Jacob, 1998: 102, cited in Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 274). In other words, we 
are all constructed as already having mental liabilities; all that remains is 
for them to be uncovered. 
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The New Public Health and the Risk-Free 
Anorexic Subject Position 


‘Health promotion strategies’, when examined through a lens of risk and 
governance, are seen to inadvertently cultivate an atmosphere in which 
anorexia can be understood by the individual as an attractive option 
(Peterson, 1997: 189). This last section explores the individualized notion 
of risk and its universal character, as well as how anorexia as a defensive 
identity is contingent upon an internalization of ethics which relate to 
constituting the body as the predominant signifier. 

The anorexic subject position is constructed as an opportunity to denote 
a moral self through the thin ‘healthy’ body it promises; enabling the indi- 
vidual to position her/himself as far away as possible from the obese body, 
which is culturally assumed to denote an immoral essence. As Crawford 
(1994) argues, ‘the terms “healthy” and “unhealthy” have become signi- 
fiers of normal and abnormal identity; of one’s moral worth’ (cited in 
Peterson, 1997: 198). The appeal of the anorexic subject position is based on 
its polar position within the fat—thin hierarchy, which is structured in part 
by the new public health whose ‘disciplinary apparatuses [have] hierar- 
chized the “good” and the “bad” subjects in relation to one another’ 
(Foucault, 1979: 181, as cited in Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 277). However, their 
disciplinary success relies on the subjects internalizing this fatthin hierar- 
chy, and perceiving and evaluating their moral worth in relation to where 
their body ranks them. Neoliberal ideology situates the responsibility for 
health and body size in the hands of the individual; eliminating the role of 
the individual's social context. 

In a neoliberal context, the nature of health discourse exposes a transition 
from conceptualizing the ‘subject’ as a ‘passive recipient of advice and 
health care to one who possesses the capacity for self-control, responsibil- 
ity, rationality and enterprise’ (Nettleton, 1997: 213-14). This shift is made 
visible more than adequately by the medical profession's adoption of the 
term ‘client’, which has come to replace the long-standing use of the word 
‘patient’. The former implies a choosing consumer subject who through 
exercising a capacity to ‘purchase the range of expertise and tools now 
available’ can minimize or eradicate the ‘risk’ of illness (Peterson, 1997: 
199). Greco (1993: 357, cited in Peterson, 1997: 197) situates this postulate as 
being grounded in the emergence of ‘healthism’, which designates the 
‘individual’ as the central player in designing a lifestyle that specifically 
limits ‘risky behavior’ (Greco, 1993: 361, cited in Peterson, 1997: 197). 
Subsequently we must ask, what is it exactly that constitutes a risk for the 
healthy subject in modern society? Unfortunately, the answer is everything. 
Given the panoptic character of risk that has been constructed, the new 
public health assumes the task of casting its ‘health promotion’ net in a way 
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that captures the entire population. By acknowledging that the division 
between “healthy and unhealthy populations’ has been eradicated, we see 
that “everything potentially is a source of “risk” and everyone can be seen 
at “risk”’ (Peterson, 1997: 195). In this context, the individual is required to 
perform extensive and “detailed work on the self” through preventative 
measures, one of which involves avoiding obesity (Peterson, 1997: 200). 

Given the knowledge that we are experiencing an ‘obesity epidemic, 
[one that] puts millions at risk from related diseases” (WHO, 1997), time 
is constructed as being most efficiently invested in avoiding obesity; by 
choosing to prevent weight gain the individual is indirectly granted prob- 
able immunity from a whole host of illnesses that ‘characterize’ ‘modern 
culture’ (Peterson, 1997: 200). These include, but are not limited to: heart 
disease, diabetes, high blood pressure and cholesterol, some types of can- 
cer and psychological problems such as depression. This is in excess of 
avoiding the social ostracizing that occurs in a culture that questions the 
moral dignity of overweight individuals. It is in this context that the 
anorexic subject position becomes extremely attractive due to its capacity 
to produce and signify a thin and therefore healthy subject who personi- 
fies ‘self-control, responsibility, rationality and enterprise’ (Nettleton, 
1997: 213-14). These individual attributes are constructed as the ethical 
compound, or antibody, which vaccinates the individual and protects 
them from the (morally derogatory) epidemic. 

Foucault (1985) argues that governing through care requires the pro- 
duction of an ‘ethical substance’ (Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 273). This is an 
invention of the so-called health agenda; one that requires that it simulta- 
neously construct ‘an internal danger’ and definition of ‘practices for con- 
taining it’ (Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 273; my emphasis). As Foucault explains, 
the objective of power is realized by making the soul experience pain, not 
the body (Foucault, 1979: 179, 181, as cited in Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 279). 
Thus, for a subject whose questionable morality is constructed as the 
source of obesity, controlled, responsible, rational and entrepreneurial 
behaviour is fundamental in containing this risk. As a result, the anorexic 
subject position is constructed as the most comprehensive subjectivity for 
containing these interior risks, which guarantee an obese body and repre- 
sent the ultimate personification of ‘ethical negativity’ (Vaz and Bruno, 
2003: 274). After acknowledging the role of contemporary health dis- 
course in constructing the anorexic subject position as one of appeal, psy- 
chology’s aetiological description of anorexia, which views deficiencies 
and emotional turmoil within the individual as the principal grounds for 
anorexia, appears insufficient due to its failure to factor in the constitutive 
role of risk narratives. The impact of risk discourse on the development of 
anorexia is understandable in a neoliberal context where, ‘individuals 
accept restricting their behavior in order to care for their self even and 
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principally when they experience well-being’ (Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 274; 
my emphasis). 

Offering a less conventional but useful interpretation of Foucault's 
panopticon, Vaz and Bruno (2003: 275) explain how in this context power 
is ceded through ‘habituated anticipatory conformity’. Assuming that 
today we experience a more ‘perforated’ kind of discipline, which grants 
the possibility of escape, the success of disciplinary techniques relies on 
the individual internalizing the gaze of power and ‘identifying with its 
values’ (Bogard, 1996; Gandy, 1993; Gilliom, 2001; cited in Vaz and Bruno, 
2003: 276). In concrete terms, this means that without the individual 
believing that the risk of obesity originates from their own behaviour, 
publicly they would restrict their eating and while in the privacy of their 
own home they would fulfil their desire to indulge. Thus, practising self- 
controlled eating in public acts to mask their true belief that the risk of 
obesity is something largely determined by social factors such as educa- 
tion, unemployment, welfare and housing policies; all of which are out of 
their control. Therefore, the new public health’s ‘normalizing judgment’ 
(Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 277) is only successful as long as individuals view 
the risk of obesity as emanating from ‘disorienting forces within them that 
will turn them into [obese individuals] unless they [make] an effort to 
confront it’. On this basis, contemporary health discourse produces the 
anorexic subject position as one of appeal due to the latter’s remarkable 
capacity to ‘confront’ the most powerful ‘force’, the urge to eat (Vaz and 
Bruno, 2003: 277), while also providing a body that signifies that the indi- 
vidual has been successful in confronting this internal threat. 

The realm of medicine is one that operates through the ‘clinical sign’, 
meaning that ‘practice’ is based on the concept that ‘any underlying 
pathology can be linked to a physical sign’ (Austin, 1999: 247). Healthism 
not only shares with medicine the belief that health resides within the con- 
fines of the individual but also the medical and scientific presupposition 
that pathology and health are states that only the materiality of the body 
can render detectable. As Austin states, in a conventional Foucauldian 
interpretation, the panopticon’s normalizing gaze, like the ‘clinical gaze’, 
is buttressed by the supposition that ‘pathology’ or ‘deviance can be seen’. 
As Foucault argues, ‘the perfect disciplinary apparatus would make it pos- 
sible for a single gaze to see everything constantly’ (Foucault, 1995: 173, 
cited in Austin, 1999: 247). What this suggests, argues Austin (1999: 247), is 
that ‘the perfect disciplinary sign’ is one that remains perpetually visible, 

‘one that is plainly displayed on the body’. This explains why fat and thin 
bodies are discursively constructed and understood as reflections of the 
individual's interiority. If we view the new public health agenda as one of 
rational calculable governance, an objective realized through its irrational 
narrative of ‘risk’, it can only measure the success of its discourse by 
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assessing to what degree the body’s materiality is indicative of fear. Thus, 
the body as symbol is instrumental for the new public health as it offers 
visible proof of effective governance when used as an index of fear. This 
fear of obesity is productive, it generates the exerciser, the dieter and the 
self-examiner who respectively peddle, restrict and scrutinize to purge 
themselves of ‘risk’ in order to safeguard their physical and moral self. It 
is under this assumption that the solicitation of the anorexic subject posi- 
tion is produced as a rational way of behaving. After having fully ingested 
abstract discourses of risk, the individual feels paralysed by fear, which 
produces a very concrete need for a subjectivity that can assist them with its 
expulsion. An individual now internally disinfected, after having pre- 
vented the growth of moral disease, can display an untainted morality that 
conveniently only their thin body can expose.’ 

Anorexia can be conceptualized as the ultimate body narrative that 
exudes self-mastery as it demonstrates an exceptional capacity of the mind 
to conquer the natural body. As Malson and Ussher argue, the ‘anorexic 
body’ ‘signifies self-control and therefore the integrity of the mind / self”. In 
contrast, “fatness metonymically signifies the alien, out-of-control body’ 
(Malson and Ussher, 1996: 274). They quote one anorexic woman as say- 
ing, ‘I thought the more weight I lost the more evil I could get rid of, so the 
better person I’d be’ (Malson and Ussher, 1996: 274). ‘Self-starvation’ can 
be interpreted as a means of ‘self-production’ contrary to the common 
view that it represents a means of ‘self-destruction’ (Malson and Ussher, 
1996: 276). In Foucauldian terms, the efficient nature of health promotion- 
ism's productive power becomes acutely visible here. The anorexic subject 
position is conceived as an opportunity to dissolve evil and produce a ‘bet- 
ter person’; a safe/risk-free subjectivity. Although its allure stems from its 
capacity to eradicate the risk of obesity and moral indignation, in a context 
where the slim body offers morality, the anorexic body is the defining 
adornment that this subject position offers to produce a hyper-moral indi- 
vidual, or a canonized mortal ordained as infinitely safe (Malson and 
Ussher, 1996: 276). The new public health’s ‘pre-emptive’ style of gover- 
nance aims to create order through constructing risk as something that orig- 
inates from within the individual. Paradoxically, it is this very narrative that 
produces the defensive behaviour that generates disorder. Thus, its dis- 
course of internal danger has materialized to incriminate itself as an exter- 
nal source of risk to public health. 


Conclusion 


This article has endeavoured to examine how this discourse, in conjunction 
with the discursive constructions of ‘psy’ and the media, construct the 
anorexic subject position as one of appeal. Facilitated by a poststructuralist 
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lens, it has been argued that research on anorexia, which approaches self- 
starvation as solely a result of individual pathology, is impoverished by its 
failure to address the historical, social and cultural specificities of certain 
“discursive formations” (Foucault, 1972) that construct, promulgate and 
reinforce the anorexic subject position with its appeal. This is not in an effort 
to replace biological determinism with a social or linguistic version of the 
same, but rather to elucidate how the anorexic subject position provides 
conditions of possibility that are discursively constructed and limited so as 
to maintain its appeal. It is this negotiated approach that provides the most 
flexible conceptual too! box with which to consider the anorexic subject 
position analytically in the depth that it demands. 


Notes 


This article was originally presented at ISA XVI World Congress of Sociology, 
Durban, South Africa, 23-29 July 2006. 


1. The term ‘psy’ is borrowed from Nikolas Rose's text, Inventing Our Selves: 
Psychology, Power and Personhood. 

2. For examples, see Malson (1999), Malson and Ussher (1996, 1997) and Hardin 
(2003). 

3. The serles, produced by Paramount Domestic Television, ran from late October, 
e.g. ‘Anorexia and Hollywood’, 30 October 2003; ‘Emme and Melissa: The 
Struggle with Perfection in Hollywood’, 31 October 2003; ‘Melissa Reads Your 
Letters’, 6 November 2003; ‘Melissa’s Road to Recovery”, 10 November 2003; 
‘The Latest on Melissa’s Intervention’, 11 November 2003; ‘Melissa Checks into 
the Hospital’, 12 November 2003; ‘Inside Melissa’s Treatment Centre’, 13 
November 2003; ‘Melissa’s Weigh In’, 14 November 2003. 

4. The fairy-tale of ‘Rapunzel’ is structured around a young girl trapped in a high 
tower. She was unable to escape as it had neither stairs nor doors. The story 
explains how it took many years for the prince to rescue her because he faced 
many barriers that prevented him from succeeding. I believe that this 
metaphorically illustrates the unlikely event that De Hart’s immediate access 
to treatment, one that was left uncomplicated by barriers such as finance or 
extensive waiting lists, would be a reality for someone with anorexia in every- 
day life (Story Palace, 2004). 

5. The cost of in-patient treat for anorexia in the US can be as much as US$1500 
per day. The average length of stay is between 6 and 14 weeks and insurance 
rarely covers even a part of this cost. These are very real barriers that mean res- 
idential treatment is rarely accessible. In addition, anorexia also has the high- 
est mortality rate of all psychiatric 1llnesses among young women. 

6. It is equally possible to view anorexia as a fervent lack of control due to the 
individual being governed by her/his obsessions. In this case, anorexda is a 
perfect picture of excess. However, this interpretation of anorexia is far less 
frequent in the literature on the subject and the association of anorexia with 
self-mastery is a dominant theme. 
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7. The DSM IV diagnostic criteria for anorexia nervosa is: (1) a refusal to maintain 
normal body weight (at least 85 percent of expected), (2) an intense fear of gain- 
ing weight or becoming fat, (3) a disturbed perception of one’s body weight or 
shape and (4) in postmenarchal women, amenorrhoea for at least three consec- 
utive cycles (APA, 1994). 

8. “Habituated anticipatory conformity’ (Norris and Armstrong, 1999, cited in 
Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 275) provides the basis for Vaz and Bruno’s unconven- 
tional interpretation of Foucault’s notion of ‘power’. In this interpretation, 
power is explained as producing a subject who disciplines her/himself only 
because they ‘are aware of the possibility of being observed’. This implies 
that if the individual were sure their behaviour would go unnoticed they 
would proceed ‘differently’. As a result, docility is constructed as a tempo- 
rary ‘mask’ that acts to hide our ‘consciousness and desire’. This pattern of 
behaviour indicates how the eye of power has been ‘internalized’ but its ‘val- 
ues’ are ‘not identif[ied] with’. Therefore, although Foucault spoke of specific 
institutions that resemble his panopticon, sometimes he seems to argue that 
‘modern individuals were constantly under power’s surveillance’. Thus, if 
this were true today we would now live in a ‘totalitarian’ society, or a ‘prison 
at large’, where we might want to behave in another way but are incapable of 
doing so. If we view contemporary society as disciplinary in nature but not 
to this extent, the ‘opportunities for escape’ (Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 275-6) 
mean that in order to internalize power’s gaze we must identify with its val- 
ues (Bogard, 1996; Gandy, 1993; Gilliom, 2001; cited in Vaz and Bruno, 2003: 
276). 

9. This is not to neglect the possibility that the anorexic body can also act as a sign 
of pathology and excess, but in a climate of discourses that predominantly 
attach the notion of overindulgence to ‘fatness’ rather than ‘thinness’, this is 
much less likely to be the case. 
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abstract: The stereotypical view of prostitution is based on the idea that sex work 
destroys the woman’s capability for sexual pleasure and alienates her from her 
sexuality. The author argues that the idea of the destructive capacity of sex work 
is not universally obvious. Sex workers interviewed seem to derive sexual pleas- 
ure in both commercial and private relationships. Professional sex work can be 
perceived as a distancing from the prostitute’s own enjoyment but it can also be a 
channel to a more emancipated and pleasurable sex life. 


keywords: emotional work + prostitution + sex work + sexual pleasure 


Introduction 


The main difference is that in the context of sex for fun you usually are having 
sex with someone you really desire; in the context of sex as work you may 
desire the client but most times you don’t, especially if your sexual orientation 
isn’t white middle-aged heterosexual guys. If it is and you are working as a 
whore, then there can be a lot of pleasure in the work. (Valerie Scott, inter- 
viewed by Bell, 1994: 110) 


One common belief is that the difference between commercial and private 
sex (ranging from long relationships to one-night stands) is that a com- 
mercial transaction will alienate a woman from her sexuality or even from 
her whole identity. Sexual body parts and acts became commodities 
(Pateman, 1988: 207). Some texts argue that prostitution also destroys the 
ability of a woman to enjoy sex in her private relations. The prostitute is 
seen, when acting in a paid sexual relationship, to be harming herself and 
therefore losing — at least temporarily — her ability to experience ‘real’ inti- 
macy and sexuality (Farley et al., 2003: 34, 58). 

Of course, many researchers do not agree with this argument. Authors 
writing about topics related to sex work have stressed the ambivalence of 
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commercial sex, showing that the individual experience can be either 
abusive or empowering, or both (Kempadoo, 1998: 124-8). Still, there are 
only a few texts about sexual pleasure in sex work and those mostly con- 
centrate on comparing sex workers as a united group with ‘normal’ 
women, neglecting the fact that in the field of commercial sex, individu- 
als have different experiences, feelings and situations. 

In this article, I examine what kinds of links exist between sex work 
and pleasure experienced by a sex worker. The term ‘sex work’ can 
mean a wide range of sex services, e.g. prostitution, stripping, table- 
dancing, porn acting or phone sex services. My interviewees are prosti- 
tutes, but I also call them sex workers, since the term is often used to 
emphasize the agency of workers (Sharp and Earle, 2003: 40). Even if the 
political sex workers” rights movement has concentrated on 
about work (Nengeh, 2006; Sex Workers in Europe, 2005), it should also be 
noted that some prostitutes have chosen sex work because of their sex- 
ual orientation, and that prostitutes face quite similar discrimination to 
that experienced by sexual minorities (Bell, 1994: 103-5). I analyse my 
material from both points of view. I am looking for an answer to how 
pleasure relates to sex as work and if there is something typical of com- 
mercial sex that increases or decreases a person’s ability to derive sexual 


enjoyment. 


Commercial Sex In Finland 


My material was collected in Finland, where the high level of social secu- 
rity benefits puts prostitutes into a relatively strong position. Because 
every citizen is guaranteed a certain economic standard of living, forced 
prostitution is rare. Most of the prostitutes work as independent call girls 
— considered in many countries as elite sex workers (O'Connell Davidson, 
1998: 88). Thanks to the free education system, there are other options 
available to sex workers, and they usually stay in business for fewer than 
five years. 

However, there are also whole groups of sex workers in Finland who do 
not have absolute control over their work. The field of prostitution is 
divided ethnically: the Finns offer traditional sex services (incalls/out- 
calls) and special services; the Thais offer erotic massage; the Russians 
and Estonians visiting Finland usually offer only traditional sex services. 
Because Russian sex workers usually do not speak Finnish, they are not 
capable of answering the telephone and thereby screening their cus- 
tomers. Furthermore, when they have to work under the threat of depor- 
tation and cannot trust the protection of the police, they have a much 
higher probability of facing violence and getting robbed than their 
Finnish or Estonian colleagues (Kontula, 2005). 
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As the new communication technologies are becoming more and more 
common and changes are being made in the legislation (e.g. criminalizing 
soliciting, making foreign prostitutes liable to deportation), the internet is 
gradually replacing the streets, restaurants and newspapers as a way of 
finding customers. Those involved in Finnish prostitution use the internet 
in a variety of ways. Apart from the advertising of services, both cus- 
tomers and sex workers have discussion channels, together and sepa- 
rately. Prostitutes have a common ‘blacklist’ of unwanted clients” 
telephone numbers. There are also some customers and sex workers who 
write a web diary about commercial acts they have experienced.’ 

Currently, there are some 8000 prostitutes working in Finland each year, 
half of them Finns and the majority working part-time. Between a quarter 
and a third of them work with or under the control of a pimp.’ A propor- 
tion of prostitution is associated with serious social problems such as 
crime, poverty, social marginalization and drug abuse. Those all exist in 
Finland but not on a large scale. The initiation of substitution treatment 
has cut down the proportion of injecting drug users in prostitution. Safe 
sex is common in commercial relationships (Kontula, 2005). 


Material 


The article is based on three years’ fieldwork in the world of the Finnish 
sex business. My main material consists of the messages on the sex 
workers’ closed internet discussion channel (11,000 posts from 2003 
to 2006) and interviews with 25 sex workers (20 women, two men and 
three transgender). 

I became interested in sex work after noticing the gap between common 
myths and the stories of some female prostitutes I met. The sexuality of 
sex workers seems to be the most sensitive and contested topic — about 
which no one asks sex workers’ views. The emancipatory method used in 
international sex work research? was useful for this fieldwork. It is based 
on the idea that the interviewees can participate by formulating research 
questions and analysing the results. 

As I am the vice president of SALLI (the United Sex Professionals of 
Finland‘), stepping into the world of commercial sex was relatively easy 
for me. I already knew relevant key persons among sex workers, police, 
social workers and the academic world. Despite all these advantages, it 
took me two years to find 25 sex workers willing to commit to a research 
project that entailed being involved in several interviews and later mak- 
ing comments on the resulting texts.” Some of the interviewees simply 
contacted me but most of them were found through the network. Usually 
the decision to participate depended on recommendations from other sex 
workers. 
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Interviewees were between the ages of 16 and 65 and worked mainly as 
call girls but also as street prostitutes, phone sex workers, strippers and 
S/M fantasy facilitators. Four of them have a sex work educational qual- 
ification, i.e. massage, bondage, nursing or therapeutic skills. Most of the 
interviewees were Finns, but my research also included interviews with 
one Russian, one Estonian and one Thai woman. Seven of the intervie- 
wees had dependent children while the children of four of the respon- 
dents were already independent. Eight of the sex workers were living in 
the same household as their partner and four others had a long-standing, 
loving and meaningful relationship. Some of these sex workers are full- 
time professionals while others only do it occasionally and fund them- 
selves mainly in other ways (by other jobs or social benefits). Three had 
left prostitution and four planned to do so in the near future. 

Because of the double life that sex workers live, researchers have found 
it difficult to enter into their private lives (Sanders, 2006: 455-6), while 
observation and interviews in a brothel or on the street are easier 
(McKeganey and Barnard, 1996: 8-10; Sanders, 2006: 456). In my study, 
the situation was quite different: commercial sex in Finland takes place 
mainly in private apartments or hotel rooms, not in public, so I was not 
able to observe the actual work situation. Most of the interviews were car- 
ried out at the sex workers’ homes. I got to know their husbands, their 
pets and sometimes even their children. At first, I asked the interviewees 
to tell me their life story. In the second phase, I asked about themes com- 
mon to most of the interviews: their sex life, the stigma and the manage- 
ment of their work and their lives. All formal interviews were taped but 
there was also a lot of informative but informal chatting. 

A few of the sex workers interviewed made it quite clear that for them 
I was not just a researcher but also an ally. They might have chosen to talk 
to me because in the media I was presented as ‘the defender of whores’ 
(Veera). The sex workers told me explicitly that for them the reason to par- 
ticipate in my study was their interest in relating their experiences, which 
were different from the common myths. 

Because of my reputation I also attained access to the sex workers’ dis- 
cussion channel. ‘Sex Worker Community” has about 60 members — 
mostly Finnish call girls although other sex workers and nationalities are 
also represented. Except for the webmaster, I am the only non-professional 
accessing the channel. For a researcher this kind of internet channel can 
be a precious resource, because there the sex workers choose and evalu- 
ate topics without any pressure on the part of the researcher. They know 
that I read and have used the material, but I joined as recently as 2006 and 
most of the messages had been posted before that. 

Prostitution is a highly marginalized, stigmatized and invisible phe- 
nomenon in Finland. Street soliciting is illegal, foreigners are not allowed 
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to work at all and even offering sex services in private spaces is strictly 
regulated. Most of the part-time sex workers do not know anybody else 
in the business. This context underlines the importance of the possibility 
of chatting anonymously on the internet. They exchange professional tips, 
warn each other about difficult customers, liaise on various issues and 
just talk about the good and the bad sides of their work. Occasionally, 
some members of this online community arrange meetings. For example, 
when one of the sex workers was raped, some of the others went to the 
trial to support and encourage her. 

For this article, 1 selected from my material all the passages that include 
sex workers’ views about their sexual enjoyment — or lack of it. I found 
out that they differentiate between commercial and private sex in at least 
two ways. First, to manage in sex work requires occasional distancing that 
decreases pleasure. On the other hand, sex work may emancipate sex 
workers by giving them more control over the sex act. 


Sexual Pleasure: Myth and Fact 


Before reflecting on the special character of commercial sex, it is necessary 
to note the two myths associated with the claim that prostitution is uni- 
versally of an abusive nature. First, there is the belief that private sex 
should be pleasurable (for a woman) while commercial sex is not. 
Quoting Carole Pateman (1988: 198): “prostitution is the use of a woman's 
body by a man for his own satisfaction. There is no desire or satisfaction 
on the part of the prostitute.’ Second, it is assumed that satisfying sex is 
not possible (for a woman) without emotional affection (Barry, 1984: 
266-9; Dworkin, 1987). 

The empirical material questions these myths. Even if sexual desire is 
not self-evident, elther in private or commercial relationships, still most of 
the interviewees say that pleasure and orgasms are one part of their work. 
Sexual pleasure is not the main point but it is still there. Very rarely do 
you meet a prostitute who is seriously addicted to sex or one who finds 
sex repellent. 

Of course, sex workers probably have as much heterogeneity in relation 
to their sexual pleasure as people in general. Some limit it clearly to the 
area of private relationships while others only to commercial sex. Maija 
feels that she is responsible for the satisfaction of her customers but in her 
private sex she lets men satisfy her, she is “totally selfish’. Sirkka consid- 
ers that sex could be more enjoyable in a commercial context because 
when the man has to pay for the sex he values it more highly. 

In Mari-Elina Laukkanen’s (1998) study of male prostitutes, she noted 
that while some of the men worked for money, some of them were mainly 
motivated by their own sexual pleasure. “That's why the hustler is not 
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only the object of consuming customers; he is also the consuming subject 
as well. Paying customers ensure him a varying and never ending play- 
ground of sexual fantasies” (Laukkanen, 1998: 61). Similar motives for sex 
work were found in interviews with Swedish homosexual male prosti- 
tutes (Eriksson and Knutagárd, 2005: 35-6). 

In my material, sexual pleasure and making money commonly exist 
side by side in the same interview, as in Laukkanen’s study. Even Taru, 
who stresses how prostitution is only a matter of income for her, relates 
that there was a time when pleasure was a very important motivation to 
work. A few years later she faced many disappointments in her private 
life and decided to satisfy her desires exclusively by using customers: 

Then I decided to start using [men] just for sexual satisfaction. If I do it anyway 

and get money from it, then I can also take my pleasure from it. And I suc- 

ceeded in it so well that I really began to see men only as a walking piece of 
meat or something. That they can give to woman nothing else but sex. (Taru) 


It is also quite common that the pleasure found in sex work can vary 
quite a lot for an individual: Kaarina says that her own enjoyment is 
dependent on how she relates to the customer. Lilja told me that when she 
was using amphetamines, she was ‘awfully hooked on sex’ with clients. 
Tiuku started as a sex worker by taking customers only when she missed 
sex. Later she kept a professional distance from her own pleasure in com- 
mercial relationships: 

It isn’t a pure business relationship. It was very clear from the first, that clients 

were there for me and my desires. I mean, I satisfied my desires with clients. 

(Tiuku) 


There is a wide range of experiences. In light of my material, getting an 
orgasm is just one of many ways to find enjoyment. Sexual pleasure can 
mean all those sensations, reactions and acts that people conceive as sex- 
ual and that produce pleasure on a physical, mental or spiritual level. 
Some sex workers link their own sexual pleasure with almost every act 
with clients; while for others pleasure is more like a memorable exception. 
Even if we remember that perhaps the most common rating for clients or 
acts would be ‘indifferent’, it is possible to see that there are no clear-cut 
distinctions between private and commercial sex in relation to prostitutes’ 
sexual pleasure. It is true that sex workers make a distinction between 
work and private life but my data do not support the claim that the dis- 
tinction is made by placing pleasure and emotions mostly in private rela- 
tionships (but cf. Sanders [2002: 561], whose data do). 

Contrary to some of the most common myths, women can also enjoy 
commercial sex and often without any emotional involvement. If it is not 
im the sexual satisfaction, then what is the difference between private and 
commercial sex? My interpretation is that the more important distinction 
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is the way sex workers value sexual pleasure. While it is not so important 
in commercial sex, successful private sex usually presupposes that it is 
enjoyable for both partners. In sex work, a different set of criteria needs to 
be applied. Even if a prostitute's sexual pleasure is a part of commercial 
sex, it is not the determining criterion. And even if prostitutes usually 
considered orgasm positively, it isn't self-evident that it constitutes an 
ideal act for a prostitute: 
They say that prostitution is easy money. So, ance I had a trick who didn't come 
whatever 1 did. It took two and half hours of sucking before he came. Well, it 
wasn't so bad, I had three orgasms and got 300 euros, but still You should suck 
a dick two and half hours and then come and tell me it is easy money. Thank 
God he was so small that my jaws didn't get tired out. (Minna) 


This is the crucial difference when we compare commercial and private 
sex from the perspective of the sex worker. Even if these two acts look the 
same and both are called sex, for the sex worker they are two different 
practices: sex as work and sex as joy. 


Professionalism Means Emotional Work 


Sex work can offer sexual pleasure to the prostitute, but in many cases it 
does not. After those factors that decrease the pleasure in all kinds of sex 
acts are excluded, what factors typical to commercial sex can inhibit the 
sexual enjoyment of the seller? 

First, a sex worker does not screen clients primarily on the basis of her 
own potential pleasure, as she might do in her private life. From the view 
of the professional sex worker, the client is good enough if he is clean, 
sober, pays what has been promised, acts respectfully, comes quickly and 
doesn’t develop an infatuation. His sexual attractiveness is not nearly as 
important as these qualities. 

It is also significant that when sex workers talk about professionalism, 
they rarely talk about sex. The technical skill is not seen as remarkable, as 
Lilja says: ‘you will soon learn them, the various face to face positions, 
doggy fashion or whatever’. The source of sex workers’ prowess is rather 
a question of what kind of atmosphere she can create. The good sex 
worker is polite and kind and makes the clients feel they are special even 
when she has had a bad day. Gerda indicates how this presupposes sen- 
sitivity and experience, especially with new customers. Because sexuality 
is so intimate an area, you have ‘to notice all small nuances and figure out, 
what's the name of the game and what he likes’ (Gerda). 

At least from the point of view of Finnish prostitutes, using one’s emo- 
tional skills is a characteristic of sex work. Professionalism in emotional work 
is the skill of creating for a client an emotional illusion by using physical 
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gestures and social knowledge to awaken the hoped-for reaction in the 
client (Pasko, 2002: 55). The difference between a professional and an ama- 
teur is not in her appearance, in her age or even in her technical knowl- 
edge, but in what kind of emotions and experiences she can create for the 
client. An emotionally talented sex worker can and usually does derive an 
economic benefit from her skill One sex worker put this concretely by say- 
ing that if you are able to get moist naturally or know how to add lubri- 
cant without the client noticing it, you can get 20 euros more from a client. 
In some cases, they can charge several times more for their services than 
their less professional colleagues. And it isn't limited just to the real or 
faked orgasms but also to the whole atmosphere of the meeting. 


Many of those men looking for sex services expect to get good and polite serv- 
ice. They want a service that makes them feel that they are the only ones, that 
there is time for them and there is no hurry. At that point I understood how 
very, very important those feelings are for the man who comes to enjoy sex. 
(Tiina) 


According to my interviewees, the male customers consider the sex 
worker’s (real or faked) orgasm very important for a successful act. Taru 
and Sirkka say that if it seems important to the client, they fake orgasm 
convincingly. “Because it’s human nature, that if he wants something and 
he’s offered the evidence he’s looking for, he will believe it easily’ (Taru). 


I have never come with a client and I don’t even try to. In a way it’s easy but 
sometimes I’m annoyed by those who want ‘forcibly’ to give me pleasure. It’s 
exhausting to fake coming time and time again, thinking what would be a suit- 
able and believable interval for coming when useless and unskilled nerds make 
my clit ache. (Maisa) 


Many of my interviewees stress the more general skill of creating just the 
right level of intimate atmosphere for each client. Even though there are 
stereotypical ideas of a highly sexed macho man who is always capable of 
intercourse, in the everyday work of prostitutes it is often important to 
overcome the anxieties of the customer. There are many kinds of methods: 


I might stroke his back or tummy to get that person relaxed. It won't take more 
than perhaps one minute... when overcoming his shyness using other tech- 
niques would have taken forever. And that would have made my work more 
difficult. (Gerda) 


My client, a man in his fifties, lies on my bed, apparently nervous, though try- 
ing to pretend to be relaxed. I give him a really good massage on his neck, 
shoulders and back for about 15 minutes before J ask him to turn around so 
that I can move to the erotic part of the massage. Whatever I try, nothing 
seems to happen in his penis. We listen to the nice and easy background music 
from. the radio. After the last song the radio announcer says that it was per- 
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formed by ‘Eternal Erection’. I repeat absent-mindedly ‘eternal erection’, 
when my ctient looks at me and says sadly: ‘I wish I could get it up for five 


minutes.’ (Kaarina) 


The more strongly a prostitute feels responsible for the customer's 
, the more likely she is to give up her own pleasure even in 
those situations when the moment would be perfect for concentrating on 
herself. If the pleasure of the sex worker could threaten professional com- 
petence, it is usual to try to restrain it. 
I have always (for as long as I can remember) had fantastic orgasms that blow 
my mind. .. . With tricks I also try to be — to think something else so that I won't 
shout and freak out when I come. Anyway, sometimes it happens that I just do 
come and I can’t help that. On occasions I have even ejaculated. . . . Then I won- 
der why on earth I’m sometimes totally knackered after two tricks. (Sofia) 


Replacing personal pleasure by avoiding or faking orgasm is usually 
done to keep the client at a distance but this decision does not imply a loss 
of self. Such a distancing is not an alienation of these women’s sexuality, 
but a means to control their professional life. 

A distancing from one’s own pleasure can be seen as indifference but 
many times it means just the opposite. Many professional sex workers 
think that because it is a question of a commercial transaction, they have 
a duty to take responsibility and put the customers’ enjoyment first. If 
there are many customers in a day, it could also be a matter of commer- 
cial necessity: 

If there are only one or two clients, max, in a day, then I can let myself come. 

But if there are more, it just isn’t poasible. For example, if I have two or three 

orgasms with the first and second client, I wouldn’t bother to take any more. 

(Minna) 


So, the essential difference between commercial and private sex is the 
motivation and the whole definition of sex. Sex workers can feel sexual 
pleasure during a commercial act but only when it does not endanger the 
primary function of their work; that function is usually to get as high a 
price as possible with as little effort as possible by offering the client an 
erotic experience. The professionalism of sex work, as a Finnish peer- 
written guide for sex workers points out,’ is controlling the situation, 
keeping a necessary distance and minimizing the worker’s own effort. 

Arlie Russell Hochschild (2003: 6-7) describes emotional work as the con- 
trolled expression of feelings that itself has a monetary value. She has 
studied flight attendants and noted distinctions between their physical 
(pushing heavy carts), mental (organizing emergency landings) and emo- 
tional work. The last ‘requires one to induce or suppress feeling in order 
to sustain the outward countenance that produces the proper state of 
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mind in others — in this case, the sense of being cared for in a convivial 
and safe place”. 

Prostitution has also been described as emotional work (Agustin, 2003: 
385-6; Chapkis, 1997: 69-83). Agustin compares sex workers with babysit- 
ters and carers of elderly people, when they consider pretending care as a 
part of their work: “Those selling sex without themselves feeling sexual 
interest are presumably engaging in emotional labor simply by making 
the effort to appear excited.’ 

Hochschild (2003: 187-9) sees the effects of emotional work as prob- 
lematic. According to her, using emotions in commercial transactions 
leads to an objectification of human affairs and eradicates the ‘real’ emo- 
tions. Doesn’t this kind of critique come near to the idea of the alienating 
influence of prostitution, even if these critics do not want to connect sex 
with discussions about working life? 

However, the situation of Finnish sex workers is very different from 
that of American flight attendants. Hochschild developed her theory in 
the context of a large organization, where workers’ emotions were con- 
trolled and standardized by the management. Páivi Korvajárvi (1999: 354) 
points out that most studies on emotional work are more interested in the 
mechanisms of management, rather than paying attention to the experi- 
ences of the workers themselves or to small groups. As a result, the nega- 
tive effects of emotional work have been overstated. 

The emotional nature of sex work often requires a distancing of the 
prostitute’s own sexual pleasure, but in some situations it simply means 
the sex workers’ attempt to protect themselves from alienation. Both 
Agustin (2003) and Chapkis (1997) dismiss the significance of workers’ 
autonomy in emotional work. But in Finland, the demand for sex services 
is large compared with the supply, so sex services are relatively expensive 
and prostitutes can choose their clients and working conditions. Even if 
there are emotional risks in sex work, some women calculate that the risks 
are lower than the emotional risks in other ~ more controlled — jobs that 
are available to them. 

My interviewees recognize the emotional aspect, but they don’t con- 
sider it exploitation. Rather they consider their social and emotional skills 
as a resource that helps to keep the commercial act under the prostitute’s 
control. Hochschild (2003: 187) also emphasizes how the risks of emo- 
tional work can be reduced when workers are granted greater autonomy. 


Belng In Control 


In many cases, working successfully in the sex industry requires a dis- 
tancing from one’s own sexual pleasure. Even so, my material shows that 
prostitution can also work as a means to more satisfying sex in private 
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life. Female sex workers calculate that even when commercial sex does 
not offer memorable pleasure, it can lead to more equal and thereby also 
more pleasurable private relationships. How then is that possible? 

To explain this phenomenon, I examine further the power relationship 
between prostitutes and clients. Sex workers seem to feel that the situa- 
tion favours them: 13 out of the 25 sex workers interviewed stress that 
they are in the dominant position, while 11 believe that the power is 
divided equally between the parties, so that a prostitute defines limits to 
a client's choices.* 

Sex workers” feelings of being in control are remarkable, not just 
because this contradicts the common myths but also because a lot of sto- 
ries about being dominated, to one extent or another, in their non- 
commercial sex relationships emerged in my material. Tiuku feels that she 
was pressured into her first sexual relationship. Lilja’s first love dropped 
her just after she had surrendered her virginity to him. Ramona’s teenage 
love demanded one-sided oral sex three times a day. Kaarina describes 
the frustration of her marriage, which gave her no sexual pleasure: 


Perhaps I always wished that I would get something from the men I slept with. 
And I never got anything, I mean that I never expressed what I wanted. I just 
hoped that the man would understand some of it instinctively. (Kaarina) 


There are also some real veterans of unhappy relationships in my 
study. Taru lost her virginity in a gang rape. After that she had two long 
relationships with unfaithful men and one violent marriage. Gerda has 
had two marriages, both of them filled with experiences of being subor- 
dinated, made to feel unclean and have forced sex: 


I said [to my husband] that ‘every time I go to the supermarket’ — I went only 
a couple of times a week or so, it’s tough to go with children — so, “every time 
I’m at the supermarket I buy a soap if I happen to remember how disgusting 
and dirty I feel when I have to perform marital duties with you. And if I don’t 
have money to buy the soap when I want, I make a mental note and buy two 
next time.’ I had kilos of the stuff. BeHeve me. (Gerda) 


Even if not all of these experiences can be considered highly traumatic, 
they have relevance to those who tell their stories, especially in relation to 
their controlling position in sex work. The prostitutes who have bad 
memories of abuse in their private relationships can feel that in commer- 
cial sex they have power: 

Earlier I was somehow afraid, partly I was afraid and in a way kept a kind of 

respectful distance from men. Now it’s definitely the other way round. That the 

men are the needy party and I can treat them however it suits me at that 
moment. So, if I don’t want something I just don’t want it and the man has to 
accept that. In relation to me they are in a subordinate position. I’m the one 
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who decides and regulates. Which . . . is also wrong. Still, on the other hand, 
we are equal. But I have to say anyway that many times I do feel superior. 
(Kaarina) 


After being in a subordinate position in past non-commercial relation- 
ships, it is liberating to notice that there is nothing wrong in demanding 
one’s own satisfaction. Some people sell sex just for their own pleasure; 
but even when sex work is not pleasurable, it may convince the sex 
worker that a woman can also be desirable in the superior position. This 
experience is then brought forward to private relationships: 


I have had this kind of . . . that I just exist to satisfy the needs of men. I haven't 
even felt that is a meaningful issue. But now I have begun to analyse this 
through this work and in relation to Jani [her boyfriend]. So that J can demand 
more. (Ramona) 


I made a man lick me twice today so I don’t see anything wrong with it. It feels 
fucking good when an experienced tongue plays with your pussy *sluRps*. 
(Verna) 

At least in the Finnish context, sex work may encourage sex workers to 
concentrate more on their own satisfaction. Why does someone who feels 
herself dominated in her private relationship find a more commanding 
role through sex work? There are two explicit reasons for this — the gen- 
eral situation in the Finnish sex trade and the internal power relations of 
the commercial transaction. 

Currently, a characteristic of Finnish prostitution is that demand 
exceeds supply.’ The relatively small number of sex workers and the 
availability of other jobs or social benefits make it possible for the sex 
worker to pick and choose her customers. This seems to be one of the 
most important factors in the autonomy of a prostitute. Since to some 
extent, clients have to compete with each other for the attention of sex 
workers, the prostitute has more freedom to choose: 


And if I have no fun with a client, Ill know it by the second time and say 
straight to the client that it doesn’t work. I just say straight that “you should 
look for the service somewhere else because you can’t get it from me’. I have 
had to say this tens of times but it’s true. I have as much right to choose my 
clients as they have to choose me. (Tiina) 


The internal power relations of the commercial transaction also 
strengthen the position of sex workers in relation to their clients: the client 
has to pay and he is the one who wants something. In many cases, for him 
the successful act also requires the enjoyment of the prostitute, as we have 
seen. On the other hand, a sex worker can be quite satisfied if she just gets 
her money. Usually, money changes hands beforehand, so the amount 
does not depend on the degree of the client’s enjoyment. Even when the 
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prostitute is not in the business voluntarily, the source of her income is not 
confined to one customer and she has some degree of choice. 

This advantageous position that the sex worker enjoys at present could 
crumble in an instant, however, if either the buoyant situation of the 
Finnish sex trade or the dynamics of the commercial transaction should 
cease. Ramona tells me that when there are too many sex workers in her 
area offering erotic massage, she has to ‘flatter’ and indulge customers 
further. The case of Gerda is a good example of how traumatic non- 
voluntary prostitution can be. She decided to stop working on the street 
when she felt that the disrespectful attitude of customers threatened her 
mental health: 


I thought of finding for myself a kind of a special knife where the handle looks 
like the top of a cock. When the client sits in a car with his safety belt on I say 
to him: ‘Yes, keep that safety belt on. I think it’s fun. You don’t have to get up. 
I fit there quite well between your tummy and the wheel, just move a little bit 
backwards.’ And when the client almost lies down there, he isn’t really watch- 
ing. He just waits to get served. There I would take some clothes off and so on. 
Then I would stab him in the stomach with the knife and ride on the cock. It 
would move up and down in him - of course it wouldn't work because that 
man would still have hands. And then there would be absolute bedlam. But I 
think it was a beautiful idea. Somehow it matched with the world where those 
wankers with unwashed dicks dare to ask me for a blow job without a condom. 
It was so disgusting. And I don’t believe they even realize how humiliating that 
kind of a request is. ‘Take my filthy limp dick in your mouth.’ — ‘Suck your own 
dick!’ I noticed how my aggressions rose. (Gerda) 


The power relation between a prostitute and her customer is also con- 
nected to the individual skills and resources of the two parties. Minna 
entered sex work at the age of 16. She tells how she submitted to the 
requests of the clients even when they threatened her well-being, just 
because she was too young to deny them: 


One time — well, this isn't really a bad story but still it somehow left a scar. After 
the sex, the client wanted to take me to a parking lot and called some friends 
there. I had to get out of the car and turn around so that they could see me 
properly. Just like a cattle show. (Minna) 


The sex workers’ own experience of their work as a source of self- 
defined sexuality is confusing. There are some studies that describe 
prostitution as a channel to economic and social independence 
(Roberts, 1992: 326-32; Swantz, 1979: 111-14), but becoming sexually 
independent has rarely been associated with commercial sex. Still, it 
seems that at least in some cases the internal power relation of sex 
work can emancipate prostitutes towards more pleasurable and self- 
confident sexuality. 
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Conclusion 


In the light of my interviews with Finnish prostitutes, it is hard to see any 
kind of common link between commercial sex and sexual alienation. Sex 
workers simply seem to be capable of experiencing sexual pleasure, both 
in commercial and private relationships. Both situations can expose the 
sex worker to traumatic experiences. 

In many cases, professional sex work requires a distancing from one’s 
own sexual pleasure and emotions, but even so, my interviewees were 
capable of maintaining romantic private relationships in which they could 
derive sexual satisfaction. It is also possible to find many examples of how 
the experience of control in commercial acts has emancipated sex workers 
towards more independent sexuality. 

It seems that in our efforts to examine the exploitative mechanism char- 
acteristic of sex work we should pay less attention to the sex act itself and 
concentrate on those circumstances in which it is performed. In the life of 
an individual prostitute, depending on different times and contexts, sex 
work can be either a supporting or a destructive factor of sexuality. Instead 
of arguing that commercial sex is inherently an abusive practice, we should 
consider under what kinds of conditions the sex work takes place. 


Notes 


. See www.sihteeriopisto.net for examples of Finnish web diaries. 

2. Because pimping is concentrated within Russian prostitution and the majority 
of the Russian prostitutes only stay in Finland for a few days at a time, the per- 
centage of prostitutes connected to pimping varies. 

. See www.nswp.org /résw / 

4. SALLI is a not-for-profit organization for sex workers in Finland. The aim of 
SALLI is to promote human rights, safety at work and professional skills for 
sex workers. See www.salli.org /english /index.html 

5. Pyett (1998: 368) calls a similar method “community driven research' — with the 
difference that in India (where Pyett's study took place) physical communities 
really exist, unlike in Finland. 

6. See www.sihteeriopisto.net/forum/. There are a few articles about the role of 
the internet in the sex business (Sanders, 2005; Sharp and Earle, 2003) but the 
empirical material for these articles is collected from websites available to 
anyone. 

7. Turvallisempaa seksid, turvallisempaa seksity0ta (1997: 48-55). 

8. Interestingly, of the 25 prostitutes interviewed, only one, a male prostitute, said 
that he was sometimes in a leas powerful position than his clients. 

9. The scale of a sector in the grey economy is obviously difficult to estimate. 

However, what my interviewees reported was backed up by a test I did myself: 

I put an ad on some of the most popular dating websites. I got hundreds of 

answers in one week. 
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abstract: There is no more serviceable celebrity than Tiger Woods. He is a colour- 
free emblem of a new America in which racism is dead and there are no barriers 
to progress for any member of its citizenry — a new racial order. His success 
obscures the grimmer reality of contemporary America. This article examines 
Woods, less as a person, more as a commodity of immense utility: something that 
effectively advertises a society that has long struggled with the issue of racism, 
but has finally won. Woods functions as ambulant publicity: he studiously avoids 
engaging with any political or remotely sensitive issue and refuses to align him- 
self with any particular ethnic group. In a sense, he is what one writer has called 
‘a new kind of white person’. On the evidence presented here, Woods effectively 
invites consumers not to challenge racism directly, but to buy commodities that 
externalize success and in this way avoid confronting the racism that continues to 
bedevil most of America’s black population. 


keywords: celebrity + commodification + consumer culture + culture industry + 
race + Tiger Woods 


Proof that America ls a Colourblind Soclety 


13 April 1997, Augusta, Georgia. Tiger Woods, a 21-year-old golf prodigy, 
becomes the youngest player to win the Masters. Woods is instantly and 
spectacularly transformed into a symbol of integrated America. Fifty years 
after Jackie Robinson’s breakthrough into major league baseball, Woods 
breaches the final bastion. Golf, for long a stalwart institution of segregation, 
has finally found a champion who embodies the spirit of multiculturalism. 
The timing of Woods’ valorization is especially pertinent it follows a 
sequence of racially motivated incidents, the most infamous of which is the 
Rodney King beating in 1991, though the Ku Klux Klan’s torching of a black 
church in South Carolina in 1995 is a less publicized though no less repellent 
episode. 
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7 June 1998, Jasper, Texas. James Byrd Jr, a 29-year-old African American, is 
walking home from a niece’s bridal shower. A pickup truck driven by a white 
male and carrying two other white men draws alongside htm. Byrd accepts a 
ride and jumps inside the vehicle. But, instead of driving Byrd home, the men 
take him to a wooded area, beat him, chain him behind the truck and speed 
down a bumpy road, dragging his body. Byrd’s severed head, neck and right 
arm are discovered about a mile from where his shredded torso is dumped. A 
trail of blood, body parts and personal effects stretches for two miles. 


Tiger Woods is not a nigga. At least not in the sense of being a transgres- 
sive African American bent on testing the limits of middle America’s for- 
bearance with persistent reminders that the past is not really another 
country but a place just a few miles from here. He is not even black, if 
blackness is, as Herman S. Gray (2005: 19) argues, ‘cultural practices, 
social meanings, and cultural representations . . . people use to negotiate 
and construct meaningful lives’. 

Woods has distanced himself from controversies about race and posi- 
tioned himself as a ‘Cablinasian’, his own amalgam of Ca for Caucasian, 
bl for black, in for Indian, plus Asian. This is not strictly accurate: certainly 
Woods has tried to distance himself from racial controversy, though not 
always successfully. Critics believe his posture is too mannered and 
rehearsed. “Tiger Woods is selfish and self-centered’, sneers Rufus Sanders 
(2002: 8). ‘Because he has made it, he feels it is up to every other individ- 
ual to make it on their own. There is no sense of social responsibility, 
moral accountability or righteous indignation. He sees no color. He 
knows no race.’ 

since emerging in the late 19908, Woods has become a central figure in 
the construction of the US’s new racial order, one in which archaic divi- 
sions have been eradicated and racism has disappeared. ‘Look at Tiger 
Woods and see the face of America’s future,’ the International Herald 
Tribune (22 June 2000: 9) declared, ‘showing how far Americans have 
come on an unstoppable national journey . . . from the time-honored myth 
of racial clarity to the all-mixed-up reality of multiracialism.’ 

Earl Ofari Hutchinson suspects this type of impression conceals a con- 
trivance: ‘While many whites sincerely cheered Tiger for his triumphs, 
many others twisted his success into final proof that America is a color- 
blind society, and discrimination mostly a figment of the warped imagi- 
nations of many African-Americans’ (Hutchinson, 1998: A7). 

On this account, Woods and the order he personifies helps perpetuate a 
popular impression of America and indeed the West, as inclusive, 
embracing a multitude of ethnic groups, respecting difference and diver- 
sity and relentless in its effort to eradicate racism. Woods is both an exem- 
plar of a new racial order and a reminder that the past is exactly that — the 
past. Urged on by media smitten by his wholesome image, his accessibility 
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as well as his prowess, Woods has become arguably the best known and 
certainly highest paid athlete in history. 

And yet, the image is misleading. Far from being a multicultural haven, 
the West continues to harbour racism, institutional discrimination and the 
vestiges of age-old prejudices that manifest in different educational 
attainments, discrepancies in health and welfare provision, segregated 
housing and inconsistent incarceration. As William Lyne (2000: 39) 
reminds us, ‘black enrollments in US colleges have declined, real incomes 
for black workers have dropped through the floor, black life expectancy 
has gone down, and a staggering percentage of young African American 
males have been warehoused in prisons’. 

Hurricane Katrina exposed the position of African Americans dramati- 
cally in 2005. In its wake, the poverty of New Orleans’ black population 
was nakedly revealed; it prompted even the president to acknowledge 
‘the problems of racial inequality and persistent poverty’ (see Reed and 
Steinberg, 2006: 2). 

Woods, or, more correctly, the media portrayal or visible representation 
of Woods, is a discursive product for managing difference. By discursive 
product, I mean an article that is manufactured, refined in a way that con- 
veys an argument or a persuasive type of reasoning. Woods’ identity or 
character might have been formed by a particular period or context, but it 
is not Woods the person but rather the descriptions, images and sounds of 
Woods, and how they are communicated that makes the product. These are 
practically independent of the flesh-and-blood man himself. They depict a 
personalized reproduction of America: it is a place where the racism that 
was such a source of torment throughout the 20th century has now almost 
disappeared, receded in importance, paving the way for a culturally eclec- 
tic environment in which race might matter, but not nearly as much as it did 
as recently as the 1990s. Discrimination is portrayed, to repeat Ofari 
Hutchinson, as a figment, something that exists only in the ‘warped imagi- 


nation’. In this vision, racism may not be at an end, but an end is in sight. 


If the Rest of Society Views You as Black 


Woods arrived amid a racial interruption. Having progressed through 
civil rights and the riots of the 1960s, the US was relieved by what William 
Julius Wilson observed to be The Declining Significance of Race in 1978. 
During the 1980s, the Reagan administration appeared to hasten the trend 
towards insignificance, reining back race-specific policies and entrusting 
equal opportunity to the market. Occasional incidents that threatened to 
disturb the fragile equilibrium were interpreted as isolated episodes 
rather than reflections of a continuing unease. The Rodney King beating 
and the disturbances prompted by the acquittal of the police officers 
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accused of the violence disclosed a less propitious image of America. So, 
in some senses, Woods’ appearance was like a deus ex machina — an unex- 
pected arrival saving a seemingly disintegrating situation. 

In 1997, Woods won his first Masters title, one of golf’s premier cham- 
pionships. While Woods was a surprise winner, his prowess was well 
known in golf circles. In the previous year, when he turned professional, 
he did so with a portfolio of endorsement contracts estimated to be worth 
over US$40 million. His most lucrative and long-lasting deal was with 
Nike, the corporation that had helped elevate Michael Jordan to iconic 
status. It was not such a risky proposition for Nike: Woods was already a 
proven commodity, having been carefully instructed and developed by 
his father, Earl, since he was old enough to stand. He featured on televi- 
sion when aged three, showing off his prodigious talent. In 1994, when 
aged 19, he became the youngest golfer ever to win the US Amateur title 
and went on to defend it three times. But it was his annexing of the 
Masters that confirmed his athletic potential. It also earned him a distinc- 
tion he evidently did not welcome. 

Woods might not regard himself as an African American, but the rest of 
the world apparently did and he was hailed not only as the first black 
man to win a golf major, but as a someone who had attacked and defeated 
the cherished beliefs, values and practices of what was considered a white 
man’s sport. Golf was an institution based on racism. Even in the year of 
Woods’ triumph, there were golf clubs that excluded blacks. ‘Why is Tiger 
Woods the only Black on the Green?’, asked Pete McDaniel of Crisis, as 
recently as 2004. 

Historically, there had been black golfers, such as Charlie Sifford (the 
first black man to win a PGA event at the Greater Hartford Open, 1967), 
Lee Elders (the first African American to play at the Masters in 1975) and 
Calvin Peete (who won the 1985 Tournament Players’ Championship at 
Sawgrass) (see Dawkins, 2004); but none had won a major and they 
remained largely anonymous for their sporting lives. Woods, by complete 
contrast, was greeted with a fervour typically reserved for messianic lead- 
ers or probable saviours. “That's destiny”, a black resident of Augusta, 
Georgia, told Steve Rushin, of Sports Illustrated in 1997, as he watched 
Woods in action. ‘That is God’s work. Ain’t nothing you can do about it.’ 

Even before his 1997 success, Woods resisted the plaudits that are typi- 
cally attendant on black trailblazers. Affixing race or colour to him or his 
achievements was, he reminded the media, ‘belittling ... I am one 
quarter black, one-quarter-Chinese, one-quarter-Thai, one-eighth 
American Indian and one-eighth white’ (quoted in Boyd, 1995). 

This did nothing to daunt his acolytes. If anything, it widened the scope 
of his votaries. Writing in the Jewish Bulletin of Northern California, Mark 
Hardie (1997: 25) asserted: “Tiger transcends racial categories and presents 
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himself as a universal human being, a mensch [a person of great integrity]. 
Indeed, by refusing to choose a single race he challenges society's myopic 
obsession with skin tone, complexion and facial features.’ 

Yet when another race-transcendent celebrity alluded to this, the con- 
sequences were sobering. As Marcus Amick wrote in 1997: “On one of her 
recent shows, Oprah Winfrey referred to Woods as “America’s son”, but 
the hate mail and death threats Woods said he gets implies that a sub- 
stantial part of America is still not ready for a “son” of African American 
origin’ (Amick, 1997: 1A). 

Even if Woods did not regard himself as black, he could hardly have 
escaped noticing that a great many others did. These included fellow golfer 
Fuzzy Zoeller, whose famous playful remarks about Woods’ eating fried 
chicken and collard greens backfired grotesquely, causing Zoeller embar- 
rassment and loss of endorsements. It forcibly reminded Woods that, as 
Jerelyn Eddings and Kenneth T. Walsh (1997: 23) put it, “self-identification 
doesn't much matter if the rest of society views you as black. 

Peter Giacobbi and Joy DeSensi believe that the reaction to Zoeller’s jibe 
served to remind the nation that, as an ESPN journalist (whom they quote) 
put it, ‘race lurks just below the surface of much of American life .. . Woods’ 
explosive arrival has proven that’ (Giacobbi and DeSensi, 1999: 413). 

It erupted with the racially motivated James Byrd Jr killing, for which 
three whites were indicted in 1998. The incident delivered a kind of 
reminder that race was like a still-active volcano. 

In 2000, the NAACP (National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People) urged Woods to boycott a PGA (Professional Golfers’ 
Association) event in South Carolina. He refused, prompting Charles 
Barkley to explain, “Tiger likes to be okay with everybody, to appeal to all 
people’, adding, presumably in allusion to the Oprah interview, “Thai 
people don’t get hate mail, black people do’ (quoted in Nordlinger, 2002: 
39). (Woods insists that he receives hate mail and reads it all, according to 
the Journal of Blacks in Higher Education, 31 January 2001.) 

Ralph Gordon underlined the futility of Woods’ abnegation: ‘Whether 
he [Woods] likes it or not, he must contend with the fact that many of the 
remaining racists in this country see him as Black. Imagine Woods trying 
to explain to a racist policeman or to a skinhead that he’s not really Black’ 
(Gordon, 1997: 66). 

The declaration has echoes of promoter Don King’s aide-mémotre to 
Michael Jackson in the 1980s: ‘It doesn’t matter how great he [Jackson] can 
sing and dance. .. . He's one of the megastars in the world, but he’s still 
going to be a nigger megastar’ (quoted in Taraborrelli, 1991: 377). 

Jackson never denied he was black, though his surgical transmogrifica- 
tion insinuated dissatisfaction with his physical self. And, while King might 
have gauged the awareness of many Americans, Jacksan’s ‘megastar’ 
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standing did not depend on his blackness and was, in a way, achieved in 
spite of this (MTV initially refused to feature his singles in 1983). Writing in 
1997, Gordon advised that Woods had benefited from a completely differ- 
ent propulsion: “The key element beyond his considerable talent — his 
Blackness — vaulted him to prominence’ (Gordon, 1997: 66). 

strenuously as Woods tried to repudiate blackness, it was this very 
aspect that helped establish him as one of the world’s foremost celebrities 
and a regular on Forbes’ highest earners list. None of this denies his ath- 
letic ability: the Masters win was the first of several moments that estab- 
lished Woods as one of the finest golfers of all time. Yet his predecessors 
Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus never approached Woods’ global status, 
nor commanded godlike reverence. Woods was unique: his fame and, for 
that matter, considerable fortune, was predicated on the same quality that 
had retarded, restricted and restrained black people for over 300 years. 


A Different Kind of White Person 


Woods offered a new kind of Other: not uncivil, heathen or incapable of 
reaching the intellectual and cultural levels of white Americans or 
Europeans; but gifted, blessed with exceptional talent or natural ability. 
He presented a new synthesis of internal contradictions. He did not see 
himself as black, yet others did. ‘Of course, in defining others we implic- 
itly define ourselves, if only through unspoken contrast’, Stephen Cornell 
and Douglas Hartmann (1998: 29) remind us. ‘At the heart of racial iden- 
tification lie the claims we wish to make about “them” and about how dif- 
ferent “they” are from “us”.’ 

Perhaps Woods is different, yet the same, ‘a different kind of white per- 
son’, as Wiley Hall (2001) describes the new presence. Referring to the 
generation of African American entertainers who have divested them- 
selves of their blackness in their efforts to maintain popularity, Hall sin- 
gles out the Hollywood comedy actor Whoopi Goldberg, who famously 
declared: “Tam not an African American. I am an American.’ 

Woods is different. Fans gape in awe at his ability, perhaps in the same 
way they were amazed at the destructive prowess of Joe Louis, champion 
boxer in the 1930s and 1940s, or the prodigious batting of the legendary 
baseball player Willie Mays in the 19503 and 1960s, or, more recently, the 
astonishing all-round court skills of the iconic basketball player Michael 
Jordan. The admiration, perhaps adulation, afforded these and other 
extraordinarily talented athletes might be genuine, but it is also what John 
Hoberman (1997: 53) calls ‘a form of entrapment’. 

Hoberman posits what he calls the Law of Compensation, ‘an inverse 
relationship between mind and muscle, between athletic and intellectual 
development’ (Hoberman, 1997: 225). White America has lionized black 
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athletes, while comforting themselves that the athletic gifts compensated 
for the absence of intellect. The assumption has been given specious cred- 
ibility by the race-IQ debate, notable contributors to which were Richard 
Herrnstein and Charles Murray (1994). Hoberman’s critique of America’s 
trap-like admiration of black athleticism was published in the same year 
that Woods rose to international prominence. 

But Woods quickly disarmed those who suspected he might submit to 
Hoberman’s Law of Compensation. While he had left Stanford midway 
through his studies, he manifested the intelligence of a graduate and the 
maturity of a media veteran. At a time when Mike Tyson had been 
released from prison and was resuming his uproarious boxing career and 
O. J. Simpson had just emerged from his 1990s’ cause célébre, Woods 
offered a different kind of Other — a much more domesticated model, yet 
one that still secreted an implicit definition of middle America, or the 
‘ourselves’, as Cornell and Hartmann (1998) put it. 

Woods’ explanation of why he was not black resembled a chef reciting 
the recipe of the dish while the diners devour the meal. An early example 
of this occurred in July 1997, when he appeared with Barbara Walters on 
prime-time ABC television. Walters called attention to questions of racism 
and discrimination and asked Woods about his black heritage. Woods 
restated his multicultural credentials: Tm African-American and Asian. 
Granted, I’m all these other things.’ This is quoted by Giacobbi and 
DeSensi (1999: 412), who believe it was a key interview in transforming 
Woods. “Tiger Woods then became an anomaly, the exotic/unique highly 
successful professional golfer who is set apart from his race, exploited 
because of his differences from the majority, and yet distinguished im the 
ranks’ (Giacobbi and DeSensi, 1999: 413). A new kind of Other, one that 
signifies sameness within difference and stability amid change. This dual- 
edged quality prompts different responses. 

‘Imagine a scenario in which the young Tiger Woods is so obsessed 
with gaining equal access that he never sees his inborn talent for golf. 
Such a scenario may sound ludicrous, but it is repeated every day across 
the country.’ The statement might have been written by the aforemen- 
tioned William Julius Wilson or any number of reactionaries who want 
black people to stop wasting their energies on fighting racism and spend 
them on developing themselves as individuals. It was, in fact, written by 
Aman A. Motwane (2000: 11) , of the Mississippi Link. ‘Nurturing a nation 
of individuals to help bring out their best’ is the aim of Motwane’s pro- 
gramme. Woods is an unwitting standard-bearer: he may not see himself 
as black, but he realized his ‘inborn talent’ early on (or rather his father 
did: Woods was listening to motivational tapes as early as six). And he 
was not ‘obsessed with gaining equal access’; by which we presume 
Motwane means challenging racist practices at every opportunity. 
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Signalling Woods in this way carries dangers, according to Bankole 
Thompson, who quotes Tracy Martin-Henry, of the Sugar Law Center: 
“The mainstream mistakenly believes affirmative action is now obsolete 
because they see Michael Jackson, Tiger Woods and Oprah Winfrey on tv 

. . but they are exceptions, not the rule’ (Thompson, 2003: A1). 

In other words, Woods is not a neutral presence, but an inimical one. 
Rasheed Z. Baaith advances a related argument. “12 percent of our 
[African American] young men between the ages of 21 and 35 are behind 
bars”, reports Baaith, who argues that the retreat from social policies 
focused on blacks is “a new strategy”, which he summarizes: “Put a few 
Black men in the spotlight and put the rest of us in prison” (Baaith, 2003: 
7). The title of Baaith’s article conveys the role of Woods in the lexicon of 
Information Technology: “Tiger Woods: Part of the Disconnect’. 


Pixie Dust of the American Dream 


When, in 1996, Woods turned professional, he signed deals reported to be 
worth US$40 million. He immediately became one of the top 10 highest 
earning athletes without even teeing off in a pro tournament. Contracts 
with, inter alia, Rolex, American Express and Fortune Brands were lucra- 
tive, though his major sponsor was Nike, which extended its contract 
with a further US$90 million and, in terms of sales, has been the chief ben- 
eficiary (Farrell et al., 2000). In 2006, Woods earned an estimated US$54 
million from endorsements alone. By then, the buying power of affluent 
African Americans had reached US$292.4 billion, with the entire African 
American market totalling US$682.5 billion. 

Woods did not pose a solution to what Gunnar Myrdal (1944) had 
called An American Dilemma. He did, however, make it manageable — 
something that was susceptible to control without too much effort. Of 
course, he was not unassisted in this endeavour and was probably 
unaware of his role in the collaboration. Yet Woods became a symbol of 
African American integration, not by defiantly leading marches, or stir- 
ring the masses with blistering oratory, but by consuming. 

The idea that African Americans could be coaxed into the mainstream 
was raised most memorably by E. Franklin Frazier’s (1957) Black 
Bourgeoisie, which was first published in 1955 (as Bourgeoisie Noire). By the 
mid-1980s, Bart Landry (1987) was able to distinguish between Frazier’s 
subjects and a newly emergent class of aspirational black professionals 
and entrepreneurs with disposable income. The market responded, as 
Clint Wilson and Félix Gutiérrez noted in a 1985 analysis of how and why 
the media’s portrayal of ethnic groups has changed: ‘Advertisers promote 
consumption of their products as a shortcut to the good life, a quick fix for 
low-income consumers’ (Wilson and Gutiérrez, 1985: 128). 
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“The message to their low-income audience is clear”, they wrote, refer- 
ring to the manner in which advertisers had begun to take notice of pre- 
viously ignored segments of the market: “You may not be able to live in 
the best neighborhoods, wear the best clothes, or have the best job, but 
you can drink the same liquor, smoke the same cigarettes, and drive the 
same car as those who do’ (Wilson and Gutiérrez, 1985: 128). 

Wilson and Gutiérrez’s study was published just as markets were seg- 
menting and advertisers were recognizing the distinct consumption pat- 
terns of certain ethnic minorities. The authors showed that there had been 
‘dramatic changes in the relationship between marketing and racial 
minorities’ since the 1960s and that, by the mid-1980s, advertising agen- 
cies understood that the ghettos were waiting to be exploited. Wilson and 
Gutiérrez (1985: 130) noted that while advertisers were wooing African 
Americans, ‘a system of inequality that keeps them below national norms 
in education, housing, income, health and other social indicators’ 
remained. 

One of the triumphs of today’s celebrity culture is that it has assuaged 
our discomfort with persisting inequalities. Two decades after Wilson and 
Gutiérrez’s reminder, there was any number of conspicuously successful 
African Americans who enjoyed opulent lifestyles, elevated status and the 
kind of wealth that would have been unimaginable for most in the 1980s. 
Woods was one of them. 

All celebrities exhibit their bodies in a way that makes them merchan- 
dise — articles of trade that can be bought and sold in the marketplace. 
They help sell a range of articles, from movie tickets, DVDs and CDs to 
the cars, colognes and the designer labels they endorse. They also embody 
exchange values. As such, they are living commodities themselves: their 
very presence, whether at a premiere or at the gym, has value, if for no 
other reason than we are interested enough to pay for it - how many 
celebrity magazines feature pictures of stars driving, shopping or just 
doing nothing in particular? They are also ambulant advertisements for a 
‘a short cut to the good life’, in which there is universal consumption, the 
promise of luxury for all, an endless cycle of insatiable desire and in 
which demand for goods is the most fundamental human experience. 

They are both constituent parts of and a perfect complement for a con- 
sumer culture predicated on the principle that anything — anything — can be 
bought in the market. This includes the end of racism; or, more specifically, 
an end to the effects racism personally has on any consumer who can 
afford Wilson and Gutiérrez’s ‘short cut to the good life’. ‘How can you say 
racism is still a big problem in the US?’ might be a near-rhetorical question 
asked by middle Americans. Look at Tiger Woods and all the other black 
celebrities, like Beyoncé, P. Diddy, or Jamie Foxx. They earn billions. If they 
made it, so can others.’ 
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It is a hypothetical reaction, but one that has perhaps too much 
credence among whites and blacks to be entirely dismissed. Christopher 
Holmes Smith explains why and, while he is referring to Diddy-like hip- 
hop moguls, he might be calling attention to Woods: “His trade is purely 
in the realm of socially mobile aspirations — the quintessential pixie dust 
of the postwar American dream’ (Holmes Smith, 2003: 80). (Pixie dust’ 
was the magic powder that enabled humans to fly in Peter Pan). 


Race as Part of a Marketing Formula 


Remember, whether he liked it or not, Woods was and is widely regarded 
as a black man, a bellwether in fact, someone who was leading a flock of 
others — or Others. But he was also the heir to Michael Jordan, described 
by Giacobbi and DeSensi (1999: 413) as ‘a non-threatening, non-controversial 
black athlete’ and one, we should add, whose signature helped Nike sell 
US$5.2 billion worth of Air Jordan footwear and who earned about 
US$130m. from Nike over the course of his sports career (see Johnson, 
2003; Johnson and Harrington, 1998). Nike had revelled in a prosperous 
relationship with Jordan, exercising care in positioning the basketball icon 
and not only in the market. ‘Get the money, don’t say anything substan- 
tial and for heaven’s sake, never offend white people’, is how Baaith 
summarizes Jordan’s strategy. Woods, Baaith (2002: 8) points out, adopted 
the same stance. 

While this is intended as a critique, it is effectively a statement of fact in 
a society that dotes on consumption. When Woods signed for Nike and 
the others, he entered a bargain other than the one stated in the contracts. 
“His race immediately became part of the marketing formula,’ write John 
Leland and Gregory Beals (1997: 60), noting, “Woods was perfect for a 
company that’s made a lot of money off people that look like him.’ 

In his first commercial for Nike, Woods declared: “There are still golf 
courses in the United States that I cannot play because of the color of my 
skin. I’m told I’m not ready for you. Are you ready for me?’ (quoted in 
Millard, 1996: 9). Nike maintained it had discovered 23 private clubs that 
excluded African Americans and so prompted debate over how such 
exclusionary policies could be vanquished. 

Woods thus became a living advertisement, both commercial and ideo- 
logical. As well as promoting a vision of a colourblind America, he implic- 
itly held out an offer to all Americans, but particularly to the African 
Americans, some of whom accorded him near-messianic status. The offer 
was to buy into the lifestyle he had created for himself. Then again, this is 
essentially the same message that all celebrities convey. It seems crass to 
suggest that Woods does ideological work in this respect. More properly, 
we might argue that he exposes the limitations of a society in which the 
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summit of success is to consume in a manner that approximates that of 
conspicuous celebrities. 

Pero Gaglo Dagbovie (2005: 304) compares members of what he calls 
the hip-hop generation with their predecessors of the 1960s: “They have 
not responded collectively to black oppression or made distinctive contri- 
butions to the black “tradition of protest” ... [they] appear to share a gen- 
eral lack of concern for and knowledge of black history . . . are distracted 
by a multitude of media-generated images and messages with which no 
previous younger black generation has had to deal.” 

An entire generation has effectively been dazzled by Gucci jewellery, 
Cristal champagne, Lexuses and Rocawear. Woods is not the kind of self- 
dramatizing stereotype associated with rap music, nor even an A-list actor 
who eschews those same stereotypes. Yet he is still what Gaglo Dagbovie 
considers a distraction: images of Woods circulate among the media, radiat- 
ing signifiers of success, splendour and prosperity. The generation Gaglo 
Dagbovie respects had no such images: ghettos in the 1960s were segregated 
slums not computer-generated backdrops for 50 cent videos. While this gen- 
eration dreams of consumables, its predecessor demanded social change. 

Does this mean that African Americans have snorted too much pixie 
dust? If Amitai Etzioni (1998: 60) is to be believed, the answer is yes: 
‘When it comes to basic tenets of the American creed, the overwhelming 
majority of blacks are surprisingly accepting of them.’ Woods embodies 
‘the harmonious blend of American diversity’, as Judy Polumbaum and 
Stephen Wieting (2001: 237) put it. But he is also ‘a commercial emblem’, 
state Cheryl Cole and David Andrews (2001: 72) ‘who makes visible .. . 
America’s narrative of itself’. 

He does so by endorsing not only commodities, but the culture in 
which those commodities have value, signify the worth of the consumer 
and express an acceptance that was unavailable to previous generations 
of African Americans. Black people have been persuaded that the 
American dream is theirs — as long as they have the money to buy it. ‘If 
we don’t like it, we have a right,’ maintains Hall (2001: A2): “Don't buy, 
don't watch, don't consume.” This might work as a gesture of defiance, 
but it is hardly a practical programme of resistance. 

Tiger Woods sells watches, sportswear, cologne and pretty much any 
product he deems worthy of his imprimatur. Television channels sell 
advertising space when Woods plays in a televised tournament. His books, 
CDs, DVDs and computer games are stacked on the shelves of millions of 
stores from Chicago to Shanghai, Anchorage to Adelaide. But the most 
valuable commodity he trades in is a singular view of the US. It is a view 
of a society that has replaced America's dilemma with a new dream — a 
land of opportunity in which racial divisions are no longer a prominent 
feature of the landscape. 
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America has struggled, often vainly, to deal with its most lacerating 
problem, though since the 1980s and the advent of celebrity culture, a 
solution of sorts has offered itself. Oprah, Jordan, Beyoncé and the 
plethora of black celebrities collectively present a new image of talented, 
determined and noticeably wealthy African Americans who resist grum- 
bling about racism. As arguably the most conspicuously talented and 
globally féted black celebrity of today, Woods effectively demonstrates 
how racism is no longer an impediment. His importance can be under- 
stood in the context of a small but highly visible group of black celebrities 
who display opulence, desist from deliberating on racism and whose 
credibility remains colossal because of, rather than in spite of this. 

While Woods stringently resists being pigeonholed, Hall’s ‘different 
kind of white person’ looms as apposite. Today we observe celebrities 
operating in a culture that has rendered whiteness plastic, melting, 
stretching and shaping it in a way that accommodates new meanings. 
Woods might be seen in this light: as part of a new type of whiteness that 
makes the racial hierarchy invisible or at least opaque. 

Perhaps, post-9/11 America has become so preoccupied with new 
malefactors, such as al-Qaeda, that it has no energy to confront the racism 
that has persisted since the end of slavery. It looks to exemplars of con- 
spicuous black success as proof that the world has moved on and those 
who carp about racism in the aftermath of the New Orleans calamity are 
unrepresentative of the 21st century. 


Note 


1. O. J. Simpson (b. 1947) was the much-decorated football player who moved 
into acting, appearing in the Naked Gun movie series. In June 1994, he was 
charged with the murder of his estranged wife, Nicole Simpson, and her friend, 
Ronald Goodman. He was cleared in 1995 after one of the most famous and 
controversial trials of the 20th century. 
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abstract: Following upon the expression ‘socialism of the skin’, used by the play- 
wright Tony Kushner in his essay so named, this article attempts to demonstrate 
that there is a ‘Fascism of the skin’. An intensively consumptive capitalist society 
commodifies everything in its path, including the body, thus subtly shifting the 
manner in which the mind itself incorporates the body into its calculations. 
Evidence is taken from popular culture and from the aestheticization and medical- 
ization of the body to support the hypothesis that alienation as a process and a con- 
dition finds ever new means of expression as it becomes incamated through the 
commodification and carnivalization of the body. Prior studies of Jerry Springer’ 
and Arnold Schwarzenegger are reanalyzed to throw light on this process. The lan- 
guage of the contemporary military adventure in Iraq also provides interesting 
insights into the nature of accounts of the body and how bodies are accounted for. 
In these instances, a ‘Fascism of the skin’ can be recognized, in which the alienation 
of the body and the mind reworks the individual into a commodity and a function. 


: commodification + Fascism and the body + forms of alienation and 
the body + popular culture + war and the body 


Estranged labor turns thus: (3) Man's species being, both nature and his spiritual 
species property, into a being alien to him, into a means to his individual exis- 
tence. It estranges man’s own body from him, as it does external nature and his 
spiritual essence, his human being. (Marx, cited in Tucker, 1978: 79) 


Our entire body culture, with its concern for the “expression” of the body's 
‘desires’, for the stereophonics of desire, is a culture of irredeemable monstros- 
ity and obscenity. (Baudrillard, 1990: 33) 


Fascist preoccupation with the human body needs special emphasis. The rise 
of modern masculinity had always centered on the cultivation of the human 
body, a hallmark of the modern as over against earlier ideas of masculinity, and 
this concern also reached its climax in Fascism. The new man’s body repre- 
sented his mind as well. (Mosse, 1996: 160) 
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Powys wrote that Oscar’s [Wilde’s] complaint against capitalism and industri- 
alism is the ‘irritation of an extremely sensitive skin . . . combined with a pleas- 
ure-lover’s annoyance at seeing other people so miserably wretched’. If there 
is a relationship between socialism and homosexual liberation, perhaps this is 
if an irritation of the skin. (John Cowper Powys, cited in Kushner, 1994: 14) 


The playwright Tony Kushner in an article in the Nation magazine 
(Kushner, 1994: 9-14) set out to perform a critique of those political com- 
mentators and editorialists, Andrew Sullivan of the New Republic among 
the most notorious, who are both culturally conservative and homosex- 
ual. Kushner begins by asking whether or not there is a ‘relationship 
between homosexual liberation and socialism’ (Kushner, 1994: 9). After 
reading his essay, it seemed to me that a kindred exploration could be 
made - one that seeks to discover a more overarching relationship 
between society, politics and the body. 

In two earlier studies, I attempted to survey certain elements within 
popular culture for what they have to say about the concept of alienation, 
especially as that concept relates to the image of the body (Prosono, 2004, 
2005). Another of my major interests is the sociology of the Holocaust and 
of Fascism, both of which concern elements of social order, the body and 
mass culture. 


The body, or embodied subject, is the object of seduction by advertising, inter- 
pellation by semiotically loaded cammodities, torture by a broad spectrum of 
political regimes, bitter conflicts over reproductive rights and health care, 
struggles for the revaluation of alternate sexual identities, threats from new 
epidemic diseases, and the object of new technologies permitting the alteration 
of physical attributes hitherto accepted as naturally determined, including cos- 
metic surgery, asexual and extra-bodily fertilization, multiple forms of inter- 
vention in the biological process of reproduction, the modification of genetic 
traits, and the artificial prolongation or curtailment of the lifespan itself. 
(Turner, 1994: 27)! 

Thus, any consideration of the body from a sociological perspective is 
going to cross over into a substantial number of other disciplinary terri- 
tories. In fact, it is only recently that serious attention has been paid to the 
body and its myriad issues within sociology.* What this article takes as its 
subject is the manner in which the body becomes the subject of the calcu- 
lations (and, too often, the miscalculations) of the present hegemonic 
social order and what that says both about the body and the world of cap- 
italist consumption in which the body has become embedded. That refer- 
ence to Fascist illustrations becomes apposite is both a judgment on the 
present and a window on the past. 

In order to perform an analysis of how the body is interpolated into the 
present, late capitalist social order,’ four different bodies are discussed. In 
the manner of grounded theory, these four bodies have emerged from the 
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data, providing a schema of description. No claim is made that other 
descriptors might not also be relevant or more apt; however, these four 
appear to capture a quality of the direction that consumerist capitalism 
seems bent on taking us — toward a ‘Fascism of the skin’, a solidarity 
based on our alienation from our bodies. The four bodies explored are: (1) 
the designed body; (2) the demeaned body; (3) the vulgarized body; and 
(4) the brutalized body. 


The Designed Body 


There is probably no greater icon of the designed body than that of 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. Not, of course, the past-the-prime Governor of 
California Schwarzenegger who has had heart surgery and no longer 
sports the same chiseled physique he did when he won the Mr Olympia 
contest multiple times; rather, the earlier Schwarzenegger whose image 
continues to inspire a generation of males (and most probably females) to 
work their bodies into buff form. Not only is Schwarzenegger an evan- 
gelist for disciplining and transforming the body, but also he has been 
associated with a kind of personal boosterism that preaches that if one 
remains sufficiently single-minded, there is no obstacle that cannot be 
overcome in personal development. 


Bodybuilding changed me entirely. I think I would be a different person now 
if I'd never trained, if I’d just worked somewhere. It gave me confidence and 
pride and an unlimited positive attitude. 1 can apply my success to every- 
thing. One thing is that people listen much more to bigger guys; the bigger 
you are and the more impressive you look physically, the more people listen 
and the better you can sell yourself or anything else. In business school 1 saw 
a study of how many big companies in America hire salesmen above a 
certain height and weight. Because it has been proved that big people are 
more impressive salespeople. They're more convincing. It’s true. I found it 
out myself, that I can persuade people easier than a small person can. 
(Schwarzenegger, 1977: 109) 


The whole concept of ‘bodybuilding’ bears within it the wider idea that 
the body is available as a subject of technical manipulation. Bodybuilding 
thus bears a relationship to the trend of medicalization and to the general 
drift of medical practice toward heavy reliance on testing and adminis- 
tration of pharmaceuticals. Bodybuilding provides the body with the 
same kind of transformation as does plastic surgery. Schwarzenegger and 
other professional bodybuilders have to take into account elements of 
anatomy and physiology in order to achieve the esthetic effects of mus- 
cular hypertrophy. 

Muscle magazines (see further below), aside from providing the obvi- 
ous ‘eye-candy’ for those so disposed, contain articles that are replete 
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with analysis of body mechanics as well as body metabolism and offer, 
through numerous advertisements, products which cross the border into 
the pharmaceutical. Although steroids cannot be obtained without pre- 
scription, they are pervasive throughout amateur and professional sports, 
to the point that the US Congress has seen fit to classify what had been 
legally obtainable steroid precursors as controlled substances and has had 
to investigate professional baseball for players” steroid use. Ostensibly, 
the reason for this change in drug law was in great part to protect 
teenagers who are abusing steroids and steroid precursors in order to 
improve performance and obtain ‘the look’. 

But bodybuilding and plastic surgery only accomplish the redesign of 
the human body at retail. The real action in the 21st century is in genetic 
engineering wherein not only individuals can be transformed but entire 
populations. Genetic engineering is the pre-emptive strike against those 
hidden weapons of mass destruction that lurk within the human genome. 
It now becomes possible to speak of ‘designer babies’ and the achieve- 
ment of human ‘perfection’.* 

There is only a short distance between genetic engineering and the 
older science of eugenics; however, eugenics in its late 19th- and early 
20th-century incarnation’ could only be achieved through human breed- 
ing, using the same kind of techniques used to improve the blood lines of 
farm animals. One serious experiment along those lines was attempted by 
Nazi Germany, the prime rationale for the existence of which was the 
supremacy of the ‘Master Race’, its isolation from ‘inferior races’ and the 
purification of its genetic inheritance. Such could be accomplished in two 
ways: one was the selective breeding of human beings, part of which was 
accomplished by the Lebensborn Project; and the other was the elimina- 
tion of the so-called ‘inferior races’, which was worked out in the ‘Final 
Solution’ of the Jewish question, the Jews being defined as the inferior 
race par excellence. The Holocaust was about bodies if it was about any- 
thing, their apotheosis on the one hand and elimination on the other. 
Fascism became a Fascism of the skin, attempting to restore a form of 
mechanical solidarity to a modern world order that was in the process of 
quickly outgrowing it. 

Georg Mosse (1985) has traced the growth of these trends within 
Germany from their roots in the 19th century. In a chapter titled ‘The 
Rediscovery of the Human Body”, Mosse observes that an early form of 
nature worship and nudism provided the mass cultural matrix upon 
which could be built the Fascist aesthetic of the flesh. Interestingly, the 
Nazi cultural authorities were puritanical in their public manifestations of 
the physical and attempted to curb erotic expression. In a characterization 
that appears to resonate deeply with some contemporary trends, Mosse 
states: 
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The Third Reich sought to strip nudity of its sexuality by drawing a sharp 
distinction between the private and the representational. For example, some 
of the former nudist journals were allowed to continue publication, but as 
body-building magazines, whose pictures emphasized various bodily exer- 
cises during which the semi-nude body remained abstract, very much like a 
sculpture [footnote]. Pictures of the nude body made hard and healthy 
through exercise and sport were presented as the proper stereotype. (Mosse, 
1985: 171) 


Contemporary “muscle mags” such as Muscle and Fitness and Flex pro- 
vide excellent examples of the posed hard and healthy” body (Edgley and 
Brisset, 1990). The toned and buff look has colonized advertising, where 
it is ubiquitous (see Bordo, 1999). Has the Fascist aesthetic been given a 
reprieve, or has it simply tapped into a vein of human desire that has 
always existed? If it was effective in selling a sinister political program, 
surely it can be put to work selling underwear, sports equipment, lipo- 
suction, plastic surgery, diets and diet pills, drugs legal and illegal, and a 
myriad of products, the need for which is ever being manufactured in the 
enormous machine of consumptive capitalism. It's a cliché — sex sells 
(Baudrillard, 1999). 

Although the designed body would seem to be a promise of capitalist 
ingenuity fulfilled, the story is not quite so simple. Not everyone has 
equal access to the resources that make designing a body possible. In fact, 
that may be one of the new markers of class in late capitalism — those who 
can transform themselves and those who cannot; those who have the 
leisure and the money to redesign themselves and those who have nei- 
ther, the possibility of a makeover being entirely out of their reach.” This 
distinction would appear to track a distinction made by Zygmunt 
Bauman between those who can take advantage of the positive features of 
globalization by moving around and those who are fixed in a particular 
physical location” 


For Bauman, then, globalization and localization may be two sides of the 
same coin, but the two sections of the world’s population live on different 
sides and see only one of the sides — rather as people on earth see only one 
side of the moon. Some have the planet as their residence, while others are 
chained to the spot. ‘Glocalization’ is first and foremost a ‘redistribution of 
privileges and deprivations, of wealth and poverty, of resources and impo- 
tence, of power and powerlessness, of freedom and constraint’. (Beck, 
2000: 55) 


Individuals must be convinced that it is necessary or desirable for 
them to design or redesign their bodies. Much of the effort put into the 
propaganda and public relations of the past 100 years has had as its goal 
the reshaping and the refinement of the body (Hiaken, 1997). 
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The Demeaned Body 


It was [Pope] Paul I, a Venetian, who at the celebration of 1468 as a year of 
peace first made the Corso races a prime spectacle and made the Jews race in 
public. ... Before they were to run, the Jews were richly fed, so as to make the 
race more difficult for them and at the same time more amusing for the spec- 
tators. They ran from the Arch of Domitian to the Church of St. Mark at the end 
of the Corso at full tilt, amid Rome’s taunting shrieks of encouragement and 
peals of laughter, while the Holy Father stood on a richly ornamented balcony 
and laughed heartily. (Gregorovius, 1966 [1853]: 50) 


The cultural reproduction of capitalism is often enforced by the use of 
power; however, armed force and coercion tire both the enforcer and 
those being coerced. Subtler techniques can prove useful. In the previous 
example, the Jews of Rome literally had to run a gauntlet in the races 
sponsored during the carnival” at Rome, their bodies employed as the 
weapon of their degradation.” Gregorovius goes on to say that although 
there were races of old men, children, and others, ‘what was a voluntary 
game to the Romans, in the nature of an Olympic contest, was for the Jews 
an insult’ (Gregorovius, 1966 [1853]: 50). 

The Jews of Rome, like Jews throughout Europe, were assigned partic- 
ular economic roles. “Their misery not only continued through the seven- 
teenth century, but was augmented in the eighteenth by the edicts of 
Clement XI and Innocent XII. The latter forbade the Jews all business 
except trade in old cloth and rags and old iron, called stracci feracci’ 
(Gregorovius, 1966 [1853]: 73). The race they were forced to run, much like 
the enforced obeisance they had to make to Roman senators, ratified their 
place in the social order. Their bodies confined to a ghetto, they were sub- 
ject to many forms of degradation and could only hope that a gentle pope 
would find his way to the chair of St Peter. 

In our day there are many examples of these races or ‘competitions’ 
wherein individuals, albeit ‘voluntarily’, submit to humiliation and 
demean themselves in order to please crowds. There is an element of this 
in the Jerry Springer Show, in professional wrestling and in various porno- 
graphic entertainments, among others: 


Society’s increasing use of pornography’s commodification of the body and 

interpersonal relationships paves the way for the escalating ingression of cap- 

italist market relations into the deepest reaches of the individual’s psychologi- 

cal makeup. (Brod, 1990: 134) 

Surprisingly, elements of this commodification of the body can be 
found in the television reality program Fear Factor,“ which combines a 


host of phenomena in its format. Ostensibly, the program challenges con- 
testants to perform difficult physical stunts, some of which are timed. 
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The prize for outlasting all the other contestants stands at US$50,000 
although larger prizes have been awarded on special occasions. Thus, 
this program resembles a 1950s program, Beat the Clock, a program in 
which contestants also had to perform physical stunts which were timed. 
The stunts in this earlier program were rarely very threatening and were 
actually what would have been called back in those days ‘good fun’, 
involving little more than simple challenges to balance or coordination. 
The contestants might have had their egos deflated with a cream pie in 
the face or suffered some mild embarrassment falling into water, but the 
prizes were modest and the message spoke to the postwar confidence 
that people had developed in themselves rather than any move into cul- 
turally transgressive territory. Bud Collyer, the host and associate pro- 
ducer of Beat the Clock, kept the program upbeat and anything but a 
Darwinian struggle for survival.” 

In order to get a good idea of what it involves, I viewed a number of 
Fear Factor episodes. One program, a re-run from the 2001 season, is here 
taken as typical of the Fear Factor format. The program is introduced with 
the statement ‘Imagine a world where your greatest fears become reality.’ 
Six contestants are then presented, three men and three women. Their 
names and occupations are disclosed: Ben — customer service; Derek — 
novelist; Julius — fitness trainer; Emily — cosmetic sales; Ashley — police 
clerk; and Alyssa — bartender. It is immediately apparent that these indi- 
viduals are lower-middle to middle class, are all in very good physical 
shape and all share outgoing and assertive personalities. 

They are all told that they will have to compete in three stunts until all 
but one is eliminated. They are reminded that they can use any psycho- 
logical weapon they wish to demoralize their opponents in order to give 
themselves an advantage. As the show progresses, some of the contest- 
ants do attempt to make snide comments or asides, as does the host Joe 
Rogan, who is also a stand-up comedian. Before the games begin, Rogan 
exhorts the contestants to ‘Stare fear in the eye and compete for $50,000’, 
which is the prize to be awarded to whoever successfully completes the 
stunts. He goes on, ‘Feel free to mess with each other’s minds. You are out 
to win.’ They are told that this is a test of their mental as well as physical 
abilities. 

The first stunt consists of being suspended from a crane over 120 feet in 
the air. The contestants are dropped in a trajectory which takes them a few 
feet from the ground where a bull’s eye has been painted. When they 
reach the bull’s eye, they are to drop a small sack so as to get the sack in 
the bull’s eye, the two who land their sacks furthest away from the target 
will be eliminated from the game. There is an additional element. Just 
before reaching the ground, their bodies, traveling at a considerable rate 
of speed, crash through a wooden barrier. It is only then that they can 
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drop their sack. Each contestant in their turn goes through the ordeal and 
ultimately Ben and Ashley are eliminated. Each walks off the set alone, 
the camera framing the loneliness of their exit, their defeat unmitigated 
by any redeeming element save half-hearted expressions of consolation 
from the remaining contestants. 

The second stunt represents a kind of signature moment in Fear Factor. 
The remaining four contestants are brought into the rather 19508 looking 
set of a diner. Here they will be served something particularly obnoxious, 
as everyone watching the program knows. Exactly what they will be 
served is kept a mystery until host Joe Rogan raises the lid on the dish. In 
the past, contestants have had to eat various kinds of insects, a rat 
blended into a shake, squid ink, unidentified pig parts floating in an even 
more off-putting unidentified slime, among others. When he raises the lid 
in this program, what we find are boiled bull testicles, which resemble the 
shape of hard-boiled eggs only they are about four times as large and are 
marbled with veins. In order to stay in the game, the contestants must 
each eat two of these testicles in four minutes. They are told that if they 
spit any out or vomit or for any reason fail to eat all of the testicle, they 

The female contestants” eyes go wide and it is obvious that they have 
major reservations about attempting this stunt. Derek is the first on the 
list and he begins with a kind of voraciousness, biting and pulling and 
chewing and in general consuming the bull parts almost with gusto. The 
others are somewhat sickened by watching him, which itself is a part of 
the program. There was something fascinating about his teeth tearing into 
the fleshy bull part and his chewing and swallowing. When he had fin- 
ished, he stuck out his tongue and opened wide his mouth to demonstrate 
that he had eaten everything. 

It was now the turn of the two females. The first, Alyssa, pokes at the 
testicles and says, “They're huge.” She picks one up and makes a weak 
attempt to bite through the outer skin but immediately she realizes that 
she will not be able to eat this animal part. She leaves the set with an 
apparent air of pride that seemed to say that she did not have to debase 
herself after all. Emily, the other female, picks one of the testicles up rather 
daintily and says, “It reeks.” She takes a bite and tries to pull it apart. She 
takes a piece and slowly chews. Her mouth is full of saliva and she says, 
‘Oh my God.’ She stops after about a minute of attempting to swallow the 
pieces she has chewed off. Host Rogan says, You just couldn't handle it.’ 
The last contestant, Julius, also first gazed at the bull testicles with wide 
eyes but he makes it through eating them both, although not with the 
flourish of the first contestant. 

The last stunt was a test of coordination in a stressful circumstance. 
Each contestant had to free a baby doll from the back seat of a submerged 
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automobile and swim out the driver’s side window. Derek successfully 
completed this stunt, while Julius was disqualified for exiting the car from 
the passenger side window. Thus, at the end of the program, Derek 
received the US$50,000. 

What is the message of this program? Here bodies are used to reinforce 
in the minds of the viewing public simple truths about the social and eco- 
nomic system in which they live. You are basically on your own. It is mat- 
ter of playing to win even if it means: (1) demoralizing your opponent; (2) 
demeaning yourself; (3) having to go through particularly rough times; 
(4) getting no help from others; (5) having literally to swallow garbage; 
and (6) a combination of all of the aforementioned. When you arrive to 
play the game, expect only the worst. The message is self-ratifying 
because the viewer becomes a certifying witness to the depths to which 
individuals will demean themselves for money. All kinds of utopian alter- 
natives could be imagined in opposition to this kind of game show com- 
petition. Where are these programs? Where are altruism competitions? 
That might be the subject for another article, but right at this moment in 
late capitalism, bodies are suited up for gladiatorial combat in the great 
lottery of risk where being demeaned is just good business.“ 


The Vulgarlzed Body 


In my earlier article “The Final Indignity: The Commodification of 
Alienation’ (see Prosono, 2005), I took the Jerry Springer Show as an exem- 
plar of the commodification of alienation and stated: 


In fact, we might say that the ‘system’ has the capacity not only to cammodify 
human beings, their labor, land, artistic production, etc., but also to commod- 
ify those very elements within it that might be expected to weaken or destroy 
it. The system can commodify the very alienation it creates tn its wake and markets this 
alienation back to the human beings who suffer from it most. (Prosono, 2005: 230) 


In the five years since I first took note of the Jerry Springer Show, little has 
changed in its format, its content or the way live viewing audiences 
receive it. Although I have not viewed the show on a daily basis, from 
time to time I have tuned into its vociferous presentation of human foibles 
in order to maintain contact with this element of pop culture. 

There have been, though, a number of changes that give that show great 
relevance to a study of the body as it is commodified in capitalist society. 
In order to describe these changes, the following is a portrait of a typical 
presentation on the Jerry Springer Show.” As it was aired on 13 June 2005 at 
11:00 p.m. in the Springfield, Missouri market, this particular show was 
titled ‘Attack of the Secret Lovers’ and began with the typical introduction 
given by Springer, who paints a simplistic picture of ‘the dilemma’. This 
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dilemma involves a housewife who is contending with a husband who is 
cheating on her. Cheating husbands make up a large part of the content of 
the Springer show. 

The husband is an obese man of about 30 or 35. He is white, tall, has a 
tremendous overhang of fat over his belt and must weigh over 300 
pounds. The wife is plump but not obese and still has smooth and rela- 
tively unaged skin. She is angry that her husband has taken up with 
Nicky, a woman who is the least overweight of the trio. 

Nicky, the other woman, screams at the wife that she does not under- 
stand her husband. Nicky claims that it is she and she alone who knows 
what he needs and she is willing to give it to him. The husband appar- 
ently concurs in this analysis. So far, there is nothing very new in the 
way this scenario is being played out. It is typical Springer. However, an 
interesting innovation has been added since I last analyzed the Springer 
show. 

Bells ring at random - ding, ding, bells one hears at a boxing or 
wrestling match to signal the beginning of a fight. Previously, when par- 
ticipants were interacting and attempted to attack each other physically, 
they were stopped by burly men acting as bouncers. After the bell rings, 
the bouncers give the participants a few moments to physically attack 
each other. It is now commonplace on Springer to see individuals connect 
physically — wrestle, punch, kick, bite, and in any way cause harm to each 
other. In the present instance, it appears that when the women fight they 
are able to pull strands of each other’s hair out. 

It is rare to see men and women actually fight, although women do slap 
and attack men. No one seems to get hurt to any extent, which must be a 
result of coaching by the show’s producers. The husband in the first seg- 
ment of the program has no one with whom to wrestle until someone in the 
audience taunts him beyond endurance. The bouncers have a very difficult 
time restraining him and in the ensuing melee his pants come down. The 
broadcasters have to blur the view of this gentleman’s enormous butt crack. 

At the end of this segment another character is brought onto the stage 
— Nicky’s boyfriend, Josh. Apparently Josh broke up with Nicky some 
months before. He shouts at her that she is a ‘whore’ and that her pres- 
ent boyfriend will eventually find this out. Josh then proceeds to take his 
shirt off. He is not fat and in relatively good shape, although far smaller 
than the husband. Inevitably, a fight breaks out between the two men, 
bells start ringing and the bouncers have to step in. Josh proves to be an 
effective fighter even in the face of such a large and somewhat fierce 
opponent. At the end of the segment, Jerry asks the wife what she will do 
and she states that she will leave her husband, believing that she can do 
better without him. 
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At the end of his programs, Jerry Springer engages in a kind of mawkish 
sermonizing that supposedly gives some moral gravitas to the proceedings. 
It is hard to believe that anyone is fooled. His program amounts to little 
more than ‘moral pornography’. The Springer program is an excellent 
example of the ‘commodification of alienation’, whereby the woes created 
by capitalism’s social system are marketed back to the public as entertain- 
ment. What is also apparent is that in the process of such commodification, 
the body is exploited to provide an additional element of titillation for the 
audience. 

The clasaic Marxist analysis of imperialism argues that it is primarily moti- 

vated by two factors: exploitation of natural resources and extension of the 

market. In this vein, pornography should be understood as imperialism of the 

body. (Brod, 1990: 135) 


The Springer show seems to be a vulgarization of both the individuals 
and their bodies. Human difficulties are shown to reside in a ‘vulgar’ 
class of people. Their bodies are not in any way ‘designed’ as described 
earlier. It is apparent that their bodies and their lives possess a kind of 
symmetry, their bodies reflecting the vulgarity of their language and 
demeanor. However, Springer manages to vulgarize our sensibilities as 
well by continually parading individuals who will do anything for a few 
minutes of fame. It carries somewhat the same subtle message as the 
‘demeaned body’ in Fear Factor. There is no limit to what may be asked of 
a body to succeed in late capitalism. 


The Brutallzed Body 


On a couple of occasions, I entered interview rooms to find a detainee chained 
hand and foot in a fetal position to the floor, with no chair, food or water. Most 
times they urinated or defecated on themselves, and had been left there for 
18-24 hours or more... . On another occasion, the [air conditioner] had been 
turned off, making the temperature in the unventilated room well above 100 
degrees. The detainee was almost unconscious on the floor, with a pile of hair 
next to him. He had apparently been literally pulling his hair out throughout 
the night. (Report of an FBI agent concerning conditions of Interrogation at the 
army base at Guantanamo Bay, quoted by Senator Dick Durbin of Illinois; 
Taranto, 2005) 


Senator Durbin, after quoting the FBI agent’s description, went on to 
remark to his colleagues that: 


If I read this to you and did not tell you that it was an FBI agent describing 
what Americans had done to prisoners in their control, you would most cer- 
tainly believe this must have been done by Nazis, Soviets in their gulags, or 
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some mad regime — Pol Pot or other — that had no concern for human beings. 
(cited in Taranto, 2005) 


For being so outspoken in his indignation over the treatment that 
Americans were meting out to prisoners, prisoners whom the Bush 
administration has placed outside the orbit of the Geneva Conventions 
and the Convention against Torture, Senator Durbin was roundly con- 
demned by the White House and some of his legislative colleagues: 


The White House said a senator's comparison of American interrogators at 
Guantanamo Bay to Nazis, Soviet gulags and Khmer Rouge leader Pol Pot was 
reprehensible and a disservice to those serving in the military. 


White House Press secretary Scott McClellan said it is ‘beyond belief’ that 
Illinois Senator Dick Durbin would compare treatment of dangerous enemy 
combatants at Guantanamo Bay to the death of millions of innocent people by 
oppressive regimes. (Pickler, 2005) 


Thus, we behold a contest over the nature of brutalized bodies — which 
qualify and which don’t. Unlike the three other bodies described in this 
article, the brutalized body is not only a body that provides a basis for 
consumption or a thing from which human beings are alienated. The bru- 
talized body becomes a consumable itself. It no longer fully participates 
in consumption, but is itself consumed. This is not meant in any anthro- 
pophagic sense. Rather, the brutalized body is reduced to the status of a 
machine that kills or is killed, that uses up the other or is used up itself. 
The American people are now spending billions of dollars to fight a war 
in Iraq and destroy an enemy. That bodies are consumed in the process 
gives a needed sense of verismo to a campaign that has moved beyond the 
capacity of anyone to provide it with a believable rationale. 

The brutalized body can be either victim or aggressor. The propaganda 
machine of the state softens the sensibilities of the masses in order to pre- 
pare them to accept their own brutalization and the brutalization of others: 


The construction of modern nation-states was a story of violence perpetrated by 
the relatively few resourceful and successful ethnicities upon the multitude of 
inchoate, lesser and hapless anes — the ‘would be’ but ‘never to be’ nations. 
Histories are written by victors, and so the suppression and physical or cultural 
extermination of defeated minorities never given the chance to write their own 
histories came to be recorded and retold as an edifying and uplifting story of 
progress or of a civilizing process: of a gradual yet relentless pacification of daily 
life and purification of human interaction from violence. (Bauman, 2001: 215) 


Such edifying stories can be turned into cinematic spectacle. When the 
subject is the Vietnam War, the narrative might need some assistance in 
order to be retold in the mold that Bauman describes. Such a kind of 
retelling (or revision) can be found in the movie Rambo. That movie made 
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a particular point of accentuating the body of a very oiled and very buff 
Sylvester Stallone: 


Because it is not limited in its design to one function (like a grenade or machine 
gun), Rambo’s body proves to be the film’s greatest spectacle. It can never 
exhaust its appeal as display because it can always present a new 

a different look. One of the chief appeals of Rambo as a film, enacting its ver- 
sion of the shift from ends to means, is to see how — not who — Rambo will kill 
next by strangulation, knifing, burning, with machine-gun, bow and arrow. 
Jeffords, 1989: 12) 


In her analysis of how the mythos surrounding the Vietnam War is being 
replayed, Jeffords goes on to describe what she calls the ‘regeneration of 
masculinity’, a process that only seems to have reached a kind of climax 
in our own cultural moment 


But at the same time that these wholesale regenerations of masculinity are 
being profferred [sic] through the Vietnam War and its soldiers, the social revi- 
sionism proposed in these films is linked to but not exclusively identified with 
other kinds of social thematics currently in operation in American culture: 
among others militarism, patriotism, individualism, and recuperation of 
America’s international image. (Jeffords, 1989: 135) 


Although I would tend to classify professional wrestling as a vulgar- 
ization of the body, it also contributed to this ‘regeneration of masculin- 
ity’ through the 1980s,” as did another vehicle ready-made for Sylvester 
Stallone, the Rocky series of films. Vulgarization of the body may have 
helped dig the trenches into which flow the rivers of brutalization 
through which we are now living. Like the men of patriarchal fantasy, 
America and neo-liberal capitalism are making a comeback and ‘nobody 
better get in the way’. 

In carrying out policies that involve brutalization, governments typi- 
cally attempt to hide the physical results of that brutalization whether 
they be the injuries inflicted on the enemy or the wounds suffered by the 
patriotic forces. Physical bodies in these terms are evidence and mem- 
ory, and their exposure to the public must be carefully managed. 
Unpredictable and undesirable consequences might result from a public 
turning its gaze upon the disfigured manifestations of national policy in 
the flesh.” 

Zygmunt Bauman, in his discussion of the Holocaust and quoting 
Hannah Arendt, describes the ‘animal pity’ that may naturally be evoked 
‘In the presence of physical suffering’ (Bauman, 1989: 19-20). This 
becomes a problem for those attempting a brutalization of the body, but a 
problem that the Germans during the Holocaust successfully overcame. 
We might remind ourselves that our moment is not immune from these 
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And so, how were these ordinary Germans transformed into the German 
perpetrators of mass crime? In the opinion of Herbert C. Kelman, [footnote] 
moral inhibitions against violent atrocities tend to be eroded once three condi- 
tions are met, singly or together; the violence is authorized (by official order 
coming from the legally entitled quarters), actions are routinized (by rule gov- 
emed practices and exact specification of roles), and the victims of the violence 
are dehumanized (by ideological definitions and indoctrinations). (Bauman, 
1989: 21) 


It is now information known throughout the world that prisoners were 
mistreated at Abu Ghraib, the former Iraqi prison turned to use by the 
occupation forces. The treatment of both the prisoners at Abu Ghraib and 
the detainees at Guantanamo Bay has received intense scrutiny. A recently 
published volume (Greenberg and Dratel, 2005) of US government docu- 
ments, including internal memos within various departments and reports 
to Congress, establish the policy basis for the handling of detainees and 
captured insurgents. It is interesting to note the bureaucratic language that 
stands behind the handling or mishandling of the bodies of those who 
were designated as enemy combatants, detainees, insurgents and the like: 


The coercive techniques that have been discovered at Abu Ghraib and 
Guantanamo resulted from advice given by leading figures at the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Defense, and the White House. The policy came about 
as the result of a series of memos in which the Administration asked for — and was 
granted — the right to interrogate prisoners with techniques poesibly outlawed by 
the Geneva Conventions and by American military and civil law. The authors of 
the memos then justified the interrogation techniques on the grounds that in these 
specific cases, the legal restrictions did not apply. (Greenberg, 2005: xvii) 


And: 


The policies that resulted in rampant abuse of detainees first in Afghanistan, 
then at Guantanamo Bay, and later in Iraq, were the product of three pernicious 
purposes designed to facilitate the unilateral and unfettered detention, interro- 
gation, abuse, judgment, and punishment of prisoners: (1) the desire to place 
the detainees beyond the reach of any court or law; (2) the desire to abrogate 
the Geneva Convention with respect to the treatment of persons seized in the 
context of armed hostilities; and (3) the desire to absolve those tmplementing 
the policies of any liability for war crimes under US and international law. 
(Dratel, 2005: xxi) 


In a memorandum dated 2 August 2002 from the Office of the Assistant 
Attorney General, titled ‘Memorandum for Alberto R. Gonzales Counsel 
to the President Re: Standards of Conduct for Interrogation under 18 U.S.C. 
§§2340-2340A", we find the following: 


In Part I [of this very memo written to review the standards of conduct], we 
examine the text, ratification history, and negotiating history of the Torture 
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Convention. We conclude that the treaty's text prohibits only the most extreme 
acts by reserving criminal penalties solely for torture and declining to require 
such penalties for ‘cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment.’ 
This confirms our view that the criminal statute penalizes only the most egre- 
gious conduct. (Greenberg and Dratel, 2005: 172) 


What kind of conduct this would look like, something more egregious 
perhaps than the description found at the beginning of our discussion of 
brutalization, is hard to imagine, short of putting someone in fear of 
imminent death. In any case, whatever treatment these detainees are 
receiving, it has yet to be reviewed by American courts. The process of 
brutalization may begin with laws but ultimately ends with bodies. 
Sometimes, it may be the other way around. Brutalization may begin with 
bodies and end with laws. 

In any case, war is the ultimate in brutalization, both for those con- 
ducting it and those who suffer it. What are not always so obvious are the 
physical costs of war. The magnitude of the Holocaust, a war against a 
civilian population, was not truly known until the death camps were lib- 
erated. The effects of the present war in Iraq, which has devolved into the 
quelling of an insurgency (or the brewing of a civil war), are not made 
entirely available to concerned publics. In fact, when Ted Koppel 
attempted to read the names of the war dead on his Nightline program, he 
was condemned by many on the right, although he presented this gesture 
as a tribute to those who had given their lives.” It appears that merely 
reading the names of the dead sends a message that the brutalization they 
received and that they meted out is somehow illegitimate or is being crit- 
icized. Only names — no bodies. However, equally interesting is the deci- 
sion made early on by the Bush administration that no flag-draped coffins 
would be displayed to the public or photographs taken as the dead sol- 
diers were returned home.” What a difference in the portrayal of the casu- 
alties in this military engagement and that of earlier ones, especially the 
Second World War: 


Long before World War II ended in August 1945 — the month that Japan offi- 
cially surrendered to the United States after the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki — images in the mass media of wounded soldiers convalescing or 
undergoing physical therapy occupied a regular place in news reports and 
popular entertainment. (Serlin, 2004: 27) 


But apparently, similarities also exist: 
Such propaganda [as depicted by the character played by double amputee 


Harold Ruseell in the 1946 film The Best Years of Our Lives] was to be expected 
in the patriotic aftermath of World War I - especially given the War 


Department's decision to expunge all painful images of wounded or dead sol- 
diers from the popular media [citation]. (Serlin, 2004: 28) 
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Two nations; between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if 
they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different planets; 
who are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a different food, are 
ordered by different manners, and are not governed by the same laws. 
(Disraeli, 1985 [1845]: 96-7, referring to the two nations of the rich and 
the poor) 

10. Langman has employed the theme of carnivalization extenstvely. See espe- 
cially Langman (2003) and his article in this issue (pp. 657-77). 

11. There were many other indignities that they had to suffer such as compulsory 
attendance at church to hear evangelizing sermons, a practice abolished only 
in 1848 (Gregorovius, 1966 [1853]: 76). 

12. Fear Factor airs on NBC television in Springfield, Missouri at 8:00p.m. Eastern 
Time on Mondays (during the research done for this article). Re-runs can be 
found at different times in various television markets across the US. (See: 
www.nbc.com/Fear_Factor/index.shtml) 

13. The Producers of Fear Factor and Dog Eat Dog Should Watch this Show, 2 
March 2005. 


Author. Brian Washington (Sargebri@earthlink net) from Los Angeles, 
California. 


This is truly one of the classic game shows from the golden era of television. 
This show is definitely better than shows like ‘Fear Factor’ and ‘Dog Eat 
Dog’, which to me take the premise of ‘Beat the Clock’ to a rather unwatch- 
able extreme. At least the contestants of BTC didn’t humiliate themselves or 
put themselves in great danger as they tried to win prizes every week. You 
really could tell that even if they lost on the show that they still had fun and 
really had a good time and it was for the whole family. The other two shows 
just seem like they take pride in trying to sicken as many people as they 
possibly can and they also seem to take great pride in humiliating people 
and putting them in all sorts of dangerous situations. Hopefully, a new gen- 
eration can see why “Beat the Clock’ was so beloved and then question why 
such garbage as the other two shows are still on the air. added as a note to 
posting? (IMDb, 2005) 

This comment written to a movie website was discovered after I had written 

my own description of Beat The Clock. It appears that there is a natural com- 

parison to be made between the two programs. 

14. An early and very pungent satire on how people will demean themselves 
and their bodies for money can be found in the film The Magic Christian (1969, 
dir. Joseph McGrath). Its final scene seems almost a precursor of the stunts 
done on Fear Factor. The world’s richest man creates a pool filled with urine, 
blood and manure and then dumps money into it. Immediately hordes of 
people jump into the pool and wade through it to get the money. The 
comparison is obvious. One of the songs for the film was written by Beatle 
Paul McCartney. Its lyrics urge the people to hurry and take money from the 
slime because it will soon be gone. 
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15. 


See detailed descriptions of the Springer show in my earlier article (Prosono, 
2005). 


16. The sophistry in the White House ‘castigation’ can be easily discerned. Durbin 


17. 


was not comparing the magnitude of the crimes committed by US interroga- 
tors and Nazis, etc., but rather the nature of their treatment of so-called 
detainees. It could be argued that Nazis did not routinely engage in such 
behavior toward its American ‘detainees’ nor did Americans so treat Nazi 
‘detainees’ during the Second World War. 

This is reminiscent of the cult built around the professional wrestling figure 
‘Hulk Hogan’, a large, lumbering muscular individual who built a reputation 
around a kind of outraged decency. Professional wrestling in the US repre- 
sents a combination of designed bodies willing to become vulgarized bodies. 
Hulk Hogan was one of the earliest of the sweaty beefcakes, who built up a 
persona that was easily identifiable and marketable. The morality play cum 
wrestling match that characterized his career was entirely predictable. Hogan 
was almost always the good guy who would be assaulted from behind or oth- 
erwise taken advantage of after he had established his by-the-rules demeanor. 
Then when it appeared that the bad guy would be victorious, Hogan by dint 
of his physical strength and size would struggle back and ultimately win. 


18. The American health care system could be reinterpreted as a way to hide the 


19. 


21. 


number of casualties of the social system through a vast cosmetic enterprise that 
offers most people minimal coverage at the highest cost with the greatest profit. 
On a website that hosts a chat room, a number of comments under an AP 
story that Ted Koppel was going to repeat his earlier gesture of reading the 
names of all the war dead was roundly condemned by a host of chat room 
dents. One of the comments was: “What a joke. Ted Koppel is a leftist 
scumbag’ (“Nightline” to Repeat Names of War Dead”, 2005). 
Since the end of the Vietnam War, presidents have worried that their mili- 
tary actions would lose support once the public glimpsed the remains of US 
soldiers arriving at air bases in flag-draped caskets. 

To this problem, the Bush administration has found a simple solution: lt 
has ended the public dissemination of such images by banning news cover- 
age and photography of dead soldiers’ homecomings on all military bases. 
(Milbank, 2003: A23) 

The drug companies eventually realized that ‘impotence’ was as politically 
incorrect as ‘frigidity’. They also, apparently, began to worry about the repu- 


tation that Viagra was getting as a magic bullet that could produce rampant 
erections out of thin air. Pfizer’s current ad. for Viagra announces: 


A pill that helps men with erectile dysfunction respond again. Respond. The 
word attempts to create a counter-image not only to the early magic bullet 
hype but also to the curious absence of partners in men’s descriptions of the 
effects of the drug. It’s ‘Stronger’. It’s Harder. ‘Longer-lasting.’ “Better qual- 
ity.’ It’s Firmer. The characters in the Viagra drama were three: a man, his 
blessed power pill, and his restored power tool. (Bordo, 1999: 60) 
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abstract: Following work by Michel Foucault and Bryan Turner, the body has 
become an important topic for social inquiry. One major debate concerns the 
nature of social control vs agency. For Foucault, the gaze, surveillance, imposes 
disciplinary practices that inscribe identities upon docile bodies. Yet he also notes 
that domination fosters resistance. For others such as Turner or Shilling, the body 
can be seen as a site of agency and locus of empowerment. Late capitalism, in its 
globalized moment, has produced enormous wealth, but at the same time this 
wealth sustains hierarchies in which only a few benefit. Vast numbers of people 
remain alienated in their work and politically powerless to foster change. People 
find themselves entrapped in a disenchanted, rationalized world of rules and reg- 
ulations. Finally, for many, the mass-mediated commodified culture is superficial 
and inauthentic. Given such conditions, we have seen the re-emergence of the car- 
nival, which Bakhtin saw as legitimating a variety of forms of transgressions as 
critique and resistance. This can be seen in many ways: in the popularity of tattoos 
and piercings, in punk/metal music and lifestyles, and in ‘porn chic’ as a fashion 
statement. Each form of adornment, fashion and lifestyle can be understood as a 
way of claiming agency to resist domination, invert disciplinary codes and expe- 
rience ‘utopian moments’. Body adornments would valorize the ‘primitive’ as a 
protest against economic inequality and repression of the body. Punk/metal 
music and fashions empower audiences and allow expressions of rage and 
protest. Finally, ‘porn chic’ can be seen as a critique of patriarchal codes of moral- 
ity and adornment in which the body becomes a basis of empowerment and 
authenticity. Notwithstanding, most such ‘transgressions’ serve as ‘repressive 
desublimations’ that shunt discontent from the political economy to the culture 
and incorporate potential disaidence. 


keywords: agency + body + carnival + piercings + porn chic + pornography + 
resistance + sexuality + tattoos 
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Introduction 


The body as defined and constructed by society, while experienced and 
enacted by the person, is a ‘contested terrain’ for artists and academics, 
fashion designers and marketers as well as moralists who would police 
and defend boundaries of the permissible — also known as what shall be 
repressed. The professoriate may question the history of bodily desire or 
the nature of the structure of discipline vs embodied agency and resist- 
ance. And designers and marketers envision sales. Moralists may debate 
what may be hidden or revealed, what (if any) sexuality is acceptable or 
perhaps desirable. The body may thus be understood as the site of domi- 
nation or agency concerning its appearance, displays and actions as well 
as a locus of moral judgments. 

structural power is often mediated through ethical notions and articu- 
lated by moral ‘experts’, who would discipline the docile body to secure 
its “appropriate’ or ‘desirable’ appearance. But the moralists may well dif- 
fer over what parts of the body can and cannot be revealed and how that 
body may be adorned. Thus, for example, in current western culture, tall, 
thin women are deemed ‘attractive’ and desirable, and all the more so if 
they have large breasts. The typical fashion model today is about 25 per- 
cent lighter than the average woman of the same height. Further, how 
much of her body may be publicly revealed? In some societies, women are 
expected to cover all their flesh and remain veiled; other societies accept 
topless beachwear as ‘normal’. Finally, how might people adorn their 
bodies? People have worn jewelry and decorated their bodies for many 
thousands of years. Today, for many people, jewelry might well consist of 
various rings, studs and posts as well as tattoos and indeed extreme body 
modifications. 

In advanced societies such as the US, much of Europe and even certain 
parts of developing nations, transgressive aspects of embodied beings 
have taken center stage in mass culture and couture. This may be seen in 
a number of ways: perhaps beginning with the valorization of the erotic 
body as seen in Playboy magazine’s semi-nude centerfolds in the 1960s, or 
the embrace of piercing and tattooing in the punk subcultures of the 
1970s, or perhaps with extreme body modifications such as implanted 
horns. There has been a growing popularity of breast implants and labia- 
plasties. The transgressive, erotic body became more ‘mainstream’ in the 
music video formats of MTV, which typically featured scantily clad 
dancers choreographed in frantically gyrating, sexually suggestive ways, 
maximizing the erotic and challenging policed boundaries. When MTV 
produced the half-time entertainment for the 2004 Superbowl, there was 
a serious “wardrobe malfunction’: Justin Timberlake tore away part of 
Janet Jackson’s costume and revealed a nipple-ringed breast. This became 
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a much talked-about event in US politics and popular culture. The self- 
appointed moral guardians considered this display one of the most out- 
rageous moments in history — and perhaps the sign of the end of 
civilization. Others, typically younger folks, thought it was “cool”. Indeed 
in the days following the event, sales of nipple rings to young women 


Youth have often embraced fashions and styles that push the envelopes 
past the ‘acceptable’ standards of the parental generation and frequently 
adopt what might be quite transgressive. Some styles are considered 
grotesque, others are especially revealing of flesh to challenge traditional 
notions of modesty. Perhaps the most obvious has been “low-rider” jeans, 
which typically display navels in front and the upper part of a thong from 
behind (what has been called the ‘whale tail’ and termed “butt cleavage’). 
These are typically worn with ‘spaghetti’ strap halter tops. Other expres- 
sions of transgressive fashions among youth may be the styles of punk, 

, Goth or hip-hop. 

Finally, it should be noted that pornography — the portrayal of explicit 
sexual activity in word, picture, film or video — has migrated from the 
liminal spaces at the margins of society (such as seedy stores and dingy thea- 
ters) to influence the mainstreams of society and become a central motif 
in its lifestyle and couture. “Porn chic”, as fashion and lifestyle that cele- 
brates transgressive sexuality, has become one of the more telling 
moments of contemporary fashion and lifestyle. Movie celebrities such 
as Rob Lowe, Pamela Anderson or Paris Hilton, whose sexcapades have 
been taped and widely circulated, have not suffered; indeed, it may well 
have helped their careers. As is argued in this article, pornography has 
entered the mainstream; porn stars are lauded and “porn chic” is au 
courant. Porn stars such as Jenna Jameson appear on late night television, 
while Mary Carey not only ran for governor of California, but was also a 
major contributor to the Republican Party and was invited to a White 
House dinner (and many conservative politicians were quite happy to be 
photographed with her). 

How might we understand the growing toleration, indeed desire, for 
transgressive expressions of embodiment, couture and sexuality? Let me 
suggest that there is a long history of transgression centered on bodily dis- 
play and action. While this history can be traced to some of the earliest civi- 
lizations, for our purposes we begin with the carnival, which was a central 
moment of medieval culture (Bakhtin, 1968). For Bakhtin, the carnival, 
which preceded Easter, emerged as a popular festival that sprang from 
commoners, peasants, townsfolk, artisans and the lower classes, not the aris- 
tocracy; and indeed, carnival stood in opposition to the feasts and jousts of 
the elites. It was a festival of pageants and feasts, of transgressive actions and 
appearances, and ribald, if not profane, language. It was a time and place 
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This second life was inherently utopian. There is a motivation during car- 
nival time to create a form of human social configuration that ‘lies beyond 
existing social forms” (Bakhtin, 1968: 280). Rich or poor, all had the same body 
functions and desires and the carnival, in celebrating the body and the bod- 
ily, fostered a temporary equality that would sustain the entrenched system 
of domination. The carnival and its revelry was an alternative realm of being 
and doing that stood as (1) a critique of the dominant elites, (2) an expression 
of resistance to elite privilege and (3) a utopian space in which differences of 
rank were abolished and a common humanity could come together. ‘People 
who in life are separated by impenetrable hierarchical barriers enter into free 
and familiar contact on the carnival square’ (Bakhtin, 1968: 123), with a moti- 
vation during carnival time to create a form of human social configuration 
that ‘lies beyond existing social forms’ (Bakhtin, 1968: 280). 

Carnival can be thought of as a festival opposed to the normal and 
typical nature of everyday life; here the transgressive is valorized and 
a grotesque esthetic becomes normative — as critique. The transgressive 
that is typically relegated to the margins to keep society from being pol- 
luted becomes acceptable; indeed the inversion of norms is encouraged 
and celebrated (see Douglas, 2002). All that might be prohibited is now 
acceptable. The lifestyles and values of the elites may be mocked, par- 
odied or reversed. The transgressive often involved the body, especially 
the lower body, its orifices, bodily hair, excreta and secreta. Carnival 
was ludic; it consisted of fun, games, merriment and, above all, laugh- 
ter. It was participatory, not observed from afar but engaging of all. In 
sum, the transgressions of carnival assumed three, often overlapping, 
forms: 


1. Grotesque: A reversal of usual esthetic standards, it celebrates what 
might be considered ugly, if not repulsive. 

2. Ludic. Whatever else it might be, carnival is a time for play and not work. 

3. Desublimated: Most societies place certain constraints upon human 
desires. Carnival is a time where the ordinary controls and repressions 
are released with abandon in frenzied celebrations. This can be seen in 
various ways: the release of controls on the erotic (especially among 
women who are ordinarily more repressed than men), the aggressive, 
and the scatological (especially among men who are ordinarily more 
gross than women). 


To recapitulate, what is crucial for our understanding is that transgressions rep- 
resent a critique of the values and morals of the elites that ‘set them apart’. The rever- 
sals, inversions and esthetic-moral transgressions create a utopian-like realm: 
a second world and a second life. But finally, however critical carnival might 
be, however pleasurable its experiences, it ultimately served hegemonic 
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functions: to contain discontent and malaise, to channel it away from the 
political and into the cultural where it could be neutralized. 

But whereas the medieval carnival was a popular festival that came 
from the people, the carnivals of today are more likely prompted either by 
the culture industries or a resistance to the one-dimensional lifestyles pro- 
moted by those cultures. Thus I would suggest that carnivalization is the 
process by which various expressions of transgression and an esthetic of 
the grotesque are provided as commodities that keep in check the anger 
and discontent of a commodified, capitalist political economy in its global 
moment. 


The Body Camlvallzed 


As a modern sociological category for a stage in the lifecycle, youth is con- 
cerned with autonomy from parents and establishing a separate identity. 
Typically, youths become members of youth cultures or subcultures that 
can be seen as identity-granting communities of meaning. These commu- 
nities give the person a sense of belonging, provide him or her with recog- 
nition of his/herself, provide a sense of empowerment and in general 
assuage the anxieties of life, what Giddens (1991) calls ontological anxiety. 
For a number of such young people, especially those marginalized (or 
proactively anticipating marginalization) by the structural changes of 
globalization and facing adverse economic consequences, there develop a 
variety of countercultures, often subcultures of the grotesque that reject 
the values of the dominant society. Thus, participation in the subcultures 
of youth above all grants dignified identities and positive emotional expe- 
riences to those within the boundaries of the group. While this is impor- 
tant in all youth groups, gaining a positive sense of valued selfhood 
becomes especially important to groups of youth in class positions with- 
out status-based deference. That more and more youth in advanced soci- 
eties face this problem has been noted by many. For example, in their 
extensive review of the academic literature on self-esteem, the National 
Association for Self-Esteem notes the problematic nature of self-esteem in 
contemporary youth as can be seen in violence, drug/alcohol addiction, 
suicide, pregnancy, eating disorders, etc.' 

Following Nietzsche, marginal groups, the powerless and denigrated 
that are likely to feel ressentiment toward their superiors, develop inver- 
sions and repudiations of the dominant values. These transvaluations of the 
ethical valorize what is proscribed and celebrate what is disdained. Ludic 
identities of resistance at the margins of ‘polite society’ interrogate and resist 
efforts of the dominant culture to valorize more conventional lifestyles. As 
we have noted, with the fashion of resistance, body art and modification use 
the body as a canvas of the grotesque to secure membership in the liminal 
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Among the most important signifiers of late modern youth are the var- 
ious bikers, heavy metal, hip-hop, grunge, punks, Goths, ravers and so 
on. While these groups differ from each other, they share certain crucial 
features: they embody and celebrate the carnivalization of everyday life; 
their liminal anti-structures privilege privatized hedonistic indulgence; 
sex and drugs are quite common and their use provides their members 
with a shared, albeit oppositional, identity. 


Punks In the late 1970s, as globalization qua deindustrialization began 
to impact the job prospects of youth, tastes in popular music, lifestyles 
and identities began to differentiate along class lines. Whether distinctive 
genres of music produce subcultures or subcultures create or embrace 
their own musical tastes reflecting their identity is an interesting debate 
(see Hebdige, 1979). In any case, by the late 1970s, the rise of ‘punk music’ 
groups such as the Sex Pistols, Dead Kennedys, Iggy Pop and the Stooges 
extolled grotesque imagery while transgressive violence, sexuality and 
obscenity became a staple of a nihilistic turn in popular culture that yet 
endures.* As the Sex Pistols put it, “we're not into music . . . we're into 
chaos”, which we now understand as a ludic and transgressive critique of 
a global economy that provides little economic hope for blue-collar 
youth.” Nor does the escapism of mainstream popular culture provide 
such youth with meaning systems. Instead, they have articulated the 
alienation, nihilism and rage of the young victims of global capital and its 
neoliberal ideology. More than any other group, the Sex Pistols created 
the “look of punk, the way of dressing, behaving, and maybe even think- 
ing’. But with the demise of the Sex Pistols, the Clash became the standard 
bearer of punk and more clearly directed anger and angst toward global 
Inequality and injustice (for example, as seen in their triple album, 
Sandinista!). 

Today, as more and more blue-collar youth have been marginalized by 
globalization, punk subcultures are not only found almost everywhere in 
the “advanced” countries, but punk music/shock rock (see later) is a 
multi-billion dollar industry. Moreover, the various fashions, ornamenta- 
tions and accoutrements are another significant source of profit, as indeed 
various aspects of punk fashion come to the edges of mainstream. While 
punk fashion emphasizes black, like most forms of “oppositional dress' 
such as that of fascists, anarchists, bohemians or Goths, one of the dis- 
tinctive features of punk is its embrace of an esthetic of the grotesque. It 
attempts to shock in various ways: from multi-colored, extreme hairstyles 
and body modifications, to wearing various forms of black leather often 
studded or spiked that suggests the wearer is fierce and powerful, even 
though he or she may be socially marginalized. Like the primitive empow- 
ered by wearing a lion mask, wearing a spiked collar not only differentiates 
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the punk from the larger society, but the grotesque appearance stands as 
a critique of its esthetic standards. 


Goths - Every Day ls Halloween If punk can be understood as an expres- 
sion of working-class anger, Goth can be understood as an expression of the 
ennui of the more educated — especially various artistic or creative types. 
While emergent out of punk music, with groups like Sisters of Mercy, 
Bauhaus and Sousxie and the Banshees, Goth emerged as a dark opposite 
to ephemeral disco. Death symbolism is often found in pale faces and black 
make up. As Ice Princess puts it, The common thread in Goth culture is an 
appreciation for the dichotomy of life, the contrast between light and dark, 
good and evil, with an awareness that the two can’t exist without each 
other, and that the traditional value judgments assigned to those opposites 
are not necessarily true.“ Por our purposes, most Goth culture is an attempt 
to ‘re-enchant the world’, to confront the ‘specialists without feelings’ 
(Ritzer, 1999). Goths have created a ‘tribal identity’ based on a cultural pas- 
tiche of Gothic tribes, medieval fantasy, magic, Victorianism and vam- 
pirism. (There are also subgroups of medieval, Victorian, fairy and 
techno-modern Goths, among others.) Many are new age spiritualists, 
Wiccans or occultists, who are into runes, healing stones and magical prac- 
tices. Some wear crosses while others wear ankhs. Being more educated, 
they are likely to read Dante, Byron, Tolstoy, Ann Rice, Bram Stoker and 
Storm Considine (a Goth writer) and flock to German expressionist films. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Goth is its flamboyant garb rang- 
ing from the neo-medieval to transgressive latex to fetish (see the discus- 
sion of porn chic later). While black is the dominant color, white shirts, 
gowns and peasant blouses are also popular, as are often red and blue. 
Hair colors also vary. Fishnet stockings, ornamental brassieres, bloomers 
and bustiers that publicly flaunt oppositional erotic styles, are common 
markers of membership designed to shock outsiders. While exposed flesh 
is hardly novel today, Goth style emphasizes a transgressive, erotic signi- 
fier of being sinful, wicked and fun. In that most are employed in the 
dominant economy replete with bureaucratic codes, Goth subcultures 
allow the person both to participate in that economy and yet after work, 
to critique its conformity and dehumanization. When they return home, 
many create castles, dungeons or occult havens. 


Pom Chic - The Erotic Body as Contested Terrain 

Pornography, while difficult to define, refers more or less to a genre of 
film, photos, videotape and DVDs that depicts bodies engaged in explicit 
sexual content. Pornography has become a $20 billion+ a year business in 
the US (Lane, 2000: 269-82). There are approximately 800 million porn 
tapes/DVDs sold or rented each year. Critics and defenders agree that 
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position, in which by definition the man is on top. Pornography often 
presents a number of alternatives, many of which give the woman the 
advantage. For Linda Williams (1989), porn should, and often does, portray 
women as active sexual agents with desires of their own that can and do 
resist patriarchal codes and representations. 

Thus we see that pornography is far more complex than explicit depic- 
tions of sexuality that objectify or exploit women.’ It stands as a contested 
terrain between moral conservatives and libertines, between older, ‘sec- 
ond wave’ feminists of the 1960s and what have been termed ‘third wave’ 
feminists who reject patriarchy as much as the anti-sensual Puritanism of 
earlier-generation feminists. Thus feministas are often proudly assertive 
in seeking erotic pleasures, and will go out ‘slutting’, or using boys sim- 
ply for pleasure, much as men have used women. 


Porn Chic and the Esthetics of the Body 

Notwithstanding the voices of moral outrage from the guardians of 
virtue, the ‘normalization’ of pornography with its now-secure niche in 
popular culture can be seen as part and parcel of the same process of car- 
nivalization that was seen in bodily adornments or fashion. As I have sug- 
gested, one of the most important moments of the rejection of modern 
asceticism and the denial of embodied, erotic desire is the valorization of 
the genital and the inversion of the shame of exposing one's genitals that 
are typically private into the pride-based public. We might call this ‘pubic 
art”, decorations/piercings of one’s genitalia and proximate parts for the 
purposes of display to others. Such displays are discreet: as part of a sub- 
culture, they are typically only displayed within that subculture. It is 
interesting that one of the more prevalent forms of display has become the 
internet and a number of sites (e.g. www.bme.freeq.com) require a photo 
of one’s piercings to be posted as the entry requirement to the members- 
only sections. 

There are a large number of decorations that people apply to their gen- 
itals, with rings the most common. Perhaps the one that is known most 
widely is the Prince Albert, a single ring in the glans and through the ure- 
thra, purportedly used to tie the penis to the leg. But men often have sev- 
eral rings, locks and other things implanted into their penis, scrotum and 
perineum. Some prefer posts to rings and a series of parallel posts in the 
penis is called a ‘ladder’. Similarly, women are likely to put rings in their 
nipples, labia, clitoris, hood, etc. Quite often women report that such 
piercings enhance their sexual relations and often provide sexual stimu- 
lation in everyday life.” Moreover, unlike more repressed generations of 
the past, in any body modification chat groups (as well as within S&M), 
women will freely and openly discuss their sexuality in ways that would, 
and do, shock the dominant culture. 
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Sexercise Young women and not-so-young women are flocking to 
gyms, dance studios and athletic clubs that are teaching strip-teasing, 
erotic dancing and pole dancing as forms of sexy weight loss: ‘get in touch 
with your inner stripper’. While this has been an emergent trend, with the 
publication of The S Factor: Strip Workouts for Every Woman by Sheila 
Kelley (2003), also a featured book on Oprah’s show and web page, 
women everywhere are trying to lose weight, tone up and become allur- 
ing by learning the boot shake, lap dance and hair toss. Learn to get the 
pasties to twirl in opposite directions? The book is perhaps best described 
by its publisher’s blurb: 


Hipper than Taebo, sexier than Pilates, the S Factor — stripping — is the hottest 
new fitness trend... . S Factor classes are wildly popular and generating an 
avalanche of attention from Extra, Entertainment Tonight, The Los Angeles Times, 
Allure, Us magazine, Fox News, and CBS’s 48 Hours, which proclaimed: 
‘TWomen] don't even know they're working out until two months later when 
they say, “I’ve never had a better body in my life. I’m strong, I’m limber, I feel 
great.” Sheila even convinced Barbara Walters to try a pole dance on The View. 
. .- No wonder. Combining yoga, dance, and erotic movements, the 5 Factor is 
a program that tones muscles, firms the body, increases flexibility, promotes 
weight loss, and gives you a few new tricks for the bedroom. Illustrated in hun- 
dreds of photographs that show step by step how each move is done, the exer- 
cises are sensual yet demanding, requiring a balance of strength and finesse. 
There are slow, rounded warm-ups, the Spine Circles and Hip Circles. 
Strenuous motions, like the Rocking Cat-Cow. Peels and rolls, grinds, pounces, 
arches. And pole work, from the Firefly to Descending Angel. . . . Something 
else happens, too: These exercises and routines boost self-esteem and give 
women a new way to think about their bodies. Stripping is a liberating act, out 
of which comes a new look, new body, new confidence, new you. 


As the carnivalization of society, qua commodification of the transgres- 
sive, has made ‘porn chic’ and porn-influenced fashions au courant, and 
with the popularity of strippercize and pole dancing, many women have 
become consumers of hooker/stripper outfits. The extent to which young 
women freely wear clothes to reveal pierced navels in front and ‘butt 
cleavage’ behind has been noted earlier. But this is just the tip of a much 
larger iceberg. There has literally been an explosion in the fashion indus- 
try in which transgressive attire has become a multi-billion dollar indus- 
try. Victoria’s Secret, a division of Limited, has over 1000 stores in the US 
and does about US$4 billion of business a year. In the industry, their 
goods are termed ‘slutwear’ or ‘hookerwear’, styled to be transgressive 
more than simply erotic. This of course includes far more than what is 
simply skimpy or almost transparent, but may simulate what hookers or 
strippers are likely to consider de rigueur. Some of this fashion attempts to 
simulate the B&D or S&M look, and may even be used for such purposes. 
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erotic freedom may do little more than serve as ‘repressive desublima- 
tions’ that contain and neutralize discontent. Late capitalism could not 
only incorporate its own critique, but profit from that critique. 

Today, from the vantage point of the early 21st century, we can clearly 
see how a carnival culture has emerged with embodiment as its central 
element. Like the medieval carnival, the contemporary carnival is trans- 
gressive, ludic and valorizes the grotesque. Its transgression can be seen 
in reversals, inversion and parodies. The most salient examples of con- 
temporary carnivalization include bodily adornments such as tattoos and 
piercings, various expressions of oppositional fashion, and the growth of 
what has been called porn chic. While carnivalization would seem to be a 
moment of resistance, bodily liberation as an alternative to the realities of 
the contemporary political economy, much like the medieval carnival, 
serves to displace frustrations. Carnivalization displaces resistance from 
the political realm of action to the cultural realms of festivity and ulti- 
mately secures social reproduction. As such, carnivalization today is itself 
highly commodified in order to produce profits as well as to sustain hege- 
mony and reproduce social arrangements. Understanding how a theme in 
popular culture appears as resistance yet sustains political economy 
requires a sociological understanding of the body in its transgressive 
moments. This article is an effort to understand this problem. 
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Notes 


1. See Robert Reasoner (n.d). 

2. At the end of the 1960s, as the first effects of industrialization were evident, 
many working-class youth, facing bleak job prospects, expressed their anger 
and hopelessness in their music, their lifestyles and appearances, in which 
their body and its adornments became signifiers of their pain and rejection of 
the mainstreams of society. Punk music is typically loud, angry and nihilistic 
and often embraces self-destruction. See Marcus (1990), Weinstein (2000) and 
Christie (2004) for histories and analyses of the origins of heavy metal and 
punk music. 

3. Marcus (1990) suggested that the Sex Pistols were the then current cultural 
expression of anger at social conditions, expressed in cultural forms, that fol- 
lowed a lang tradition of the medieval Brethren of the Free Spirit, the English 
Ranters, Dadaist, Situationists, etc. 

4. At www.ice-princess.net/academia.html 
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5. In terms of empirical research, the increase in porn in the last few years has 
been associated with lower rates of rape and violence to women. 

6. At privatub.uib.no/BUBSY/playboyhtm 

7. In 1972, the sexually explicit film Deep Throat was released in movie theaters 
across the US. It was directed by Gerald Daminao and starred Linda Lovelace. 
There were a number of attempts to close the theaters that showed the film, 
but after a number of lawsuits defending ‘free speech’, the efforts to stop sex- 
ually explicit films ended. The film, made for US$25,000, became the most 
profitable film in history and ‘porn chic’ became an element of popular cul- 
ture. The plot, if it can be called that, was summarized by Michael Brook 
‘Linda, frustrated that her hugely energetic sex life leaves her unsatisfied, 
seeks medical help. The doctor informs her that the reason for her problem is 
that her clitoris is mistakenly located at the back of her throat — but there is a 
very simple remedy, which the doctor, and various other men, proceed to 
demonstrate.’ At www.imdb.com/title/tt0068468 /plotsummary (accessed 
March 2007). 

8. Gay (male) porn can hardly be said to exploit women. 

9. We are reminded how in the days of foot-operated sewing machines, occasion- 
ally some of the seamstresses would begin to sew at much higher rates — at least 
for a short time — and utter a loud sigh of relief as they finished the cuff. 

10. A similar phenomenon has been reported in Japan where more and more 
grown men are seeking circumcision — not a traditional part of their culture. 
Why? The influx of western porn has led to many women demanding their 
lovers appear like western males. 
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corps féminin ‘parfait’, à la construction ‘transgressive’ du corps féminin par les 
travestis et les transsexuels se changeant en femme, ou bien par la possibilité de 
certaines pratiques sportives de briser les aspects de la féminité normative et 
d'encourager des femmes á définir leur identité par des moyens autorisés. Les 
sources théoriques clefs ayant inspiré nos réflexions théoriques et notre recherche 
empirique incluent les travaux de Michel Foucault, Anthony Giddens, Judith 
Butler, Susan Bordo et Sander Gilman, un travail anthropologique et historique sur 
le genre, la culture et le corps au Brésil a lui ausei été intégré. 


Mots-clés: athlètes féminines + Brésil contemporain + corps (trans)sexués + 
culture de la beauté + mannequins + projets corporels 


Lo bonito y lo abyecto: género, identidad y construcciones del cuerpo 
en la cultura brasileña contemporánea 
Miriam Adelman y Lennita Ruggi 


Recientes enfoques sociológicos y antropológicos de la construcción social de los 


experimentadas y 
centrales en los procesos de construcción de identidad. Ellos se han vuelto el sitio de 
numerosas pugnas sociales en donde las identidades — así como una amplia gama de 


género, cultura y el cuerpo en Brasil también están incorporados. 
Palabras clave: Brasil contemporáneo + cuerpos (trans)géneros + cultura de la 
belleza + modelos + mujeres atletas + proyectos corporales 
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La ‘Spectacularisation’ de la position du sujet anorexique 
Jodie T. Allen 


La littérature sur ]’étiologie de l’anorexie mentale est en grande partie dominée 
par la discipline de la psychologie. En cela, la recherche actuelle sur le sujet 
perçoit le trouble de l'anorexile comme provenant d'un individu, 
psychologiquement diagnostiqué, ‘inadapté’. Ainsi, la conduite ‘pathologique’ 
propre à l'anorexique est donc perque comme résultant de ses déficits et 
disfonctionnements psychologiques (Malson and Swann, 1999: 397). En 
conséquence, les expériences et pratiques de l'anorexique sont considérées 
comme étant séparées du contexte social et culturel duquel elles émergent. Cet 
article soutient que le fait de nier les aspects contextuels dans lesquels le trouble 
s'établit est théoriquement insuffisant parce qu'il oublie la complexité de la 
pratique anorexique. De plus, il est reconnu que nombreux sont les discours 
ayant fait un amalgame dans le but de ‘spectaculariser’ la position du sujet 
anorexique. En employant une approche post-structuraliste, les constructions 
discursives produites par les médias, la discipline de psychologie elle-même et le 
nouvel ordre du jour de la santé publique sont examinés pour révéler les 
fondements de l'attrait actuel de l'anorexde. 


Mots-clés: anorexie nerveuse + discours + poststructuralisme + santélsme + 
subjectivité + trouble alimentaire 


La espectacularización de la posición del sujeto anoréxico 
Jodie T. Allen 


La literatura en la etiología de la anorexia nervosa es principalmente dominada 
por la disciplina de la psicología. Esto ha significado que la presente investigación 
en el tema enfoque este desorden como proveniente del diagnóstico psicológico 
de “mala-adaptación” individual con la anorexia. Así que, la auto-conducta 
“patológico” del anoréxico es vista como resultado de las “deficiencias y trastornos 
psicológicos” de él o ella (Malson and Swann, 1999: 397). Como resultado, las 
experiencias y prácticas del anoréxico se consideran que están separadas del 
contexto social y cultural del cual ellos emergen. Este trabajo argumenta que el 
negar los aspectos contextuales en los cuales el desorden está arraigado es 
teóricamente insuficiente y descuida la complejidad de la práctica anoréxica. Es 


de salud pública, son examinadas para revelar las fuentes de la actual seducción 
de la anorexia. 


Palabras clave: anorexia nerviosa + culto a la salud + desorden de la alimentación 
+ discurso + postestructuralismo + subjetividad 
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Mots-clés: culture populaire + fascisme et corps + formes d’aliénation et le corps 
+ la guerre et le corps + marchandisation 


El fascismo de la piel: los síntomas de alienación en el cuerpo del 
capitalismo destructivo 
Marvin T. Prosono 


Siguiendo la expresión “socialismo de la piel’, utilizada por el dramaturgo Tony 
Kushner en su ensayo así mismo denominado, este trabajo intenta demostrar que 
hay un “fascismo de la piel’. Una acelerada sociedad capitalista destructiva 
comercializa todo a su camino, incluso el cuerpo, cambiando sutilmente la manera 
en que la propia mente incorpora al cuerpo en sus cálculos. La evidencia se toma 
de la cultura popular y de la estética y la medicalización del cuerpo para apoyar 
la hipótesis de que la alienación como un proceso y una condición siempre 
encuentra nuevos medios de expresión en la vida mientras pasa a ser incorporada 
a través de la comercialización y la carnivalización del cuerpo. Estudios anteriores 
de Jerry Springer’ y Arnold Schwarzenegger son reanalizados para contribuir en 
este proceso. El idioma de la aventura militar contemporánea en Irak también 
proporciona interesantes perspectivas dentro de la naturaleza de cómo se 
considera el cuerpo y cómo los cuerpos son apreciados. Bajo estas instancias 
puede reconocerse un “fascismo de la piel' en donde la alienación del cuerpo y la 
mente reelaboran al individuo dentro de un producto y una función. 


Palabras clave: cultura popular + fascismo y el cuerpo + formas de alienación y el 
cuerpo + guerra y el cuerpo + mercantilización 


Punk, porno et résistance: déguisement et corps dans la culture 


populaire 
Lauren Langman 


D'après les travaux de Michel Foucault et de Bryan Turner, le corps est devenu un 
sujet important dans la recherche sociale. Un débat majeur concerne la nature du 
contróle social contre l'action. Selon Foucault, le regard, la surveillance, imposent 
des pratiques disciplinatres qui gravent les identités sur des corps dociles. Aussi, 
remarque-t-il que la domination stimule la résistance. Pour d'autres, tels que 
Turner ou Schilling, le corps peut être perçu comme un terrain d'action et un lieu 
d'habilitation. Derniérement, le capitalisme, dans sa période de mondialisation, a 
produit une énorme richesse mais, en méme temps, cette abondance soutient des 
hiérarchies dont seuls quelques privilégiés tirent profit. Nombreux sont les étres 
encore aliénés par le travail et politiquement impuissants A encourager un 
changement. Ils se trouvent eux-mêmes pris au piège dans un monde désabusé, 
rationalisé par des lois et des règlements. Enfin, pour un grand nombre, la culture 
masse médiatique et mercantile est superficielle et non authentique. Etant donné 
ces conditions, nous avons vu la réapparition du carnaval perçu par Bakhtin 
comme légitimant de nombreuses formes de transgressions comme la critique et 
la résistance. Il est possible de le constater, par différents signes comme la 
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popularité des tatouages et des piercings, la musique et les styles de vie 
punk/métal, et le ‘Porno chic’ en tant que phénoméne de mode. Chaque forme 
d'ornement, de mode et de style de vie, peut être comprise comme étant un mode 
de revendication pour s'opposer à la domination, inverser les codes disciplinaires 
et faire l'expérience de ‘moments utopiques’. Les ornements du corps 
valoriseraient ‘le primitif’ en tant que protestation contre l'inégalité économique 
et la répression du corps. Les styles de musique punk/métal donnent le plein 
pouvoir à son audience et permettent à la colère et à la protestation de s'exprimer. 
Finalement, on peut concevoir le ‘Porno chic’ comme une critique des codes 
patriarcaux de moralité et d'ornement dans lesquels le corps devient la base de 
l'habilitation et de l'authenticité. Néanmoins, la plupart de ces ‘transgressions’ 
servent de ‘désublimations répressives’ qui poussent au mécontentement de 
l'économie politique à la culture, et contiennent une diseidence potentielle. 


Mots-clés: agence + carnaval + corps + piercings + porno chic + pornographie + 
résistance + sexualité + tatouages 


Punk, porno y resistencia: carnavalización y cuerpo en la cultura 


popular 
Lauren Langman 


Siguiendo los trabajos de Michel Foucault y Bryan Turner, el cuerpo se ha vuelto 
un tema importante dentro de la investigación social. Uno de los mayores debates 
tiene que ver con la naturaleza del control social vs acción individual (agency). 
Para Foucault, la mirada, la vigilancia, impone prácticas disciplinarias que 
inscriben identidades sobre cuerpos dóciles. Pero también él nota que la 
dominación adopta la resistencia. Para otros como Turner o Schilling, el cuerpo 
puede ser visto como un sitio de acción individual (agency) y foco de 
empoderamiento. El capitalismo tardío, en su momento globalizado, ha 
producido una enorme riqueza, pero al mismo tiempo esta riqueza crea jerarquías 
en las que pocos se benefician de esta riqueza. Un vasto número de personas 
permanecen alienados en su trabajo y políticamente incapaces de fomentar 
cambio. La gente se encuentran atrapada en un desencanto, en un mundo 
racionalizado de reglas y regulaciones. Finalmente, para muchos, los medios de 
comunicación comercializan cultura superficial y artificial. Dadas tales 
condiciones, hemos visto la re-emergencia del carnaval que Bakhtin vió como la 
legitimización de una variedad de formas de transgresiones como son la crítica y 
la resistencia. Esto puede verse en una variedad de maneras como son la 
popularidad de los tatuajes y las perforaciones, la música del punk/metal y estilos 
de vida, y el ‘chic porno’ como una declaración de moda. Cada forma de adorno, 
moda y estilo de vida puede entenderse como una manera de exigir 
indivudalidad (agency) para resistirse a la dominación, invirtiendo los códigos 
disciplinarios y experimentar los ‘momentos utópicos”. Los adornos del cuerpo 
pueden valorizar al “primitivo” como una protesta contra la desigualdad 
económica y represión del cuerpo. La música Punk/metal de moda empodera 
audiencias y permite expresiones de rabia y protesta. Finalmente, el ‘chic porno’ 
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puede verse como una crítica de códigos patriarcales de moralidad y adorno en 
que el cuerpo pasa a ser una base de empoderamiento y autenticidad. No 
obstante, muchas de esas “transgresiones” sirven como ‘de-sublimaciones 
represivas” que desvían el descontento de la economía política a la cultura e 
Palabras clave: agencia + carnaval + chic porno + cuerpo + perforaciones + 
pornografía + resistencia + sexualidad + tatuajes 
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The Polis of ‘Global’ Protest 


_ 





University of Edinburgh 


abstract: Protests at recent international summit meetings have prompted assertions 
about ‘global protest’ and ‘global civil society’. This article provides a detailed and 
contextualized analysis of the 2005 G8 summit in Scotland, focusing on the dynamic 
interplay between police and protestors. The authors argue that local variables were 


(frames) underpinning police operations and contribute to a more interactive under- 
standing of police-protestor relations. Protest emerges in relation to the ‘polis’ 
(simultaneously denoting both the political community and the police), and neglect- 
ing this relationship leads to incomplete analyses. In concluding, the authors 
consider the implications of their research for the policing of political protest. 


keywords: G8 + globalization + policing + protest 


Introduction 


In July 2004, the G8 group of world leaders announced that it would hold 
its next meeting in the Gleneagles Hotel, Scotland. Immediately, ‘there 
was an outpouring of you know: Genoa, Evian, Seattle’ (White, inter- 
view’). G8 summits have become so synonymous with violent clashes 
between police and protestors (in the media imagination at least) that the 
mere listing of previous venues was sufficient to raise the spectre of dis- 
order. Genoa and Seattle in particular had become bywords for violent 
clashes, and the Scottish and British press reprised all the horror stories 
(complete with pictures) in the build-up to the meeting in 2005.7 

Such stories assumed particular prominence because Scotland’s police 
forces have little history in dealing with mass public disorder. In terms of 
political protests, as one interviewee commented: 
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Not much has happened here . . . just the odd bits and pieces which everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed and no-one got hurt. The G8, however, is of a very differ- 


ent magnitude. For a start we are talking about 10,500 cops coming up [from 
throughout Britain]. (Ross, interview) 


It was comments such as these in our interviews that quickly unsettled 
our intended research focus on global protest and broadened the scope of 
our enquiry to encompass the social context within which protests are 
played out. Della Porta and Fillieule (2004: 217) highlight the mutually 
constitutive interplay between policing and protest and argue that polic- 
ing is a critical factor in social movement action. Crucially, the police 
should not simply be read as an extension of the state, but must be com- 
prehended as actors with their own attitudes and perspectives. While it is 
commonly understood that protestors have particular narratives about 
the police, it should not be forgotten that the police also operate with spe- 
cific ‘frames’ which influence how they view different protest groups. 

Framing, in social movement literature, refers to the meaning-making 
work of activists and opponents and highlights the interactive processes 
through which events, people or situations are interpreted (Snow, 2004: 
384). Frames highlight specific aspects and provide actors with narratives 
that make sense of a situation and constitute action orientations (Snow, 
2004: 384-6). They may be mapped onto power asymmetries, and Drury 
et al. (2003) show how police frames that cast an entire crowd as hostile 
can obscure internal differences and, when acted upon, become self- 
fulfilling. Our research shows how protest policing was framed by 
narratives relating to the (il)legitimacy of the various protestors, which 
influenced subsequent interactions between police and protestors. 

The run up to the G8 summit saw some emphasis given to a ‘Scottish 
approach’ to policing. While the actual existence of this was contested by 
interviewees, the phrase highlights the significance of locality. We 
recently (Gorringe and Rosie, 2006) argued that the activists protesting at 
the 2005 summit were embedded in a ‘national® context influencing not 
only who attended demonstrations but also their modes of organization 
and mobilization. Here, in emphasizing police (‘polis’ in colloquial Scots) 
actions and perspectives, we hope to provide a more complex account of 
the way in which (global) activism is mediated in and through specific 
places, social relations and political structures. We offer a corrective to 
romanticized and sweeping accounts of the global justice movement that 
assume the presence of a global civil society and gloss over localized 
interactions, and contribute to the growing number of ethnographic 
accounts charting the interplay between protest and policing (e.g. Della 
Porta, 1998; Ellison and Martin, 2000; Sheptycki, 2005). 

The article draws on research conducted before, during and immedi- 
ately after the Gleneagles summit. We interviewed strategically placed 
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police officers and protest participants, conducted conversations with 
dozens of protestors, collected a ‘snapshot’ survey of the largest demon- 
stration and undertook a review of newspaper coverage. These data are 
complemented by participant observation at key protest sites and events 
in early July 2005. While in no sense comprehensive, our combination of 
methods offers a basis on which to consider the interplay between police 
and protestors in shaping the course of global protests. 

Hubbard and Miller (2005: 230) posit the existence of a “truly global 
struggle’ against neoliberalism, noting that G8 summits “cannot now take 
place without the presence of demonstrators’. While some (e.g. Mayo, 
2005) link this to the emergence of ‘global civil society’, others are more 
cautious. Diani (2005: 65) insists that ‘the embeddedness of actions con- 
ducted on global issues . . . is strongly mediated by the features of local 
civil societies and political systems’. Our research corroborates this analy- 
sis in that the 2005 protests followed a ‘national’ as much, if not more, 
than a “global” logic (Gorringe and Rosie, 2006). The upshot was that 
225,000 people marched through Edinburgh without a single arrest. The 
predominance of NGO and church groups on the march — campaigning to 
‘Make Poverty History” — had a bearing on the experience, and this con- 
stituency was no accident. The Make Poverty History (MPH) campaign 
was a meticulously planned ‘set piece’, carefully coordinated with the 
police and deliberately distancing itself from previous summit protests 
(Dickinson, interview). Ideological commitment to a ‘diversity of tactics’ 
(including violence), which had characterized past confrontations (Juris, 
2005), was actively discouraged and alternate forms of political expres- 
sion were marginalized. Much of the protest impact in Seattle, Genoa, 
Cancun and Davos had stemmed from the accommodation of a variety of 
activists, causes and methods. In freezing out radical voices, MPH 
focused attention on certain issues but contributed to a delegitimization 
of anti-systemic protest. Shunned by MPH (and dismissive of its ration- 
ale), radical actors organized alternative protests. The disparate strands of 
the loosely aligned ‘Global Justice’ movement were, thus, sequestered 
into separate spheres — rendering the Gleneagles summit an ideal setting 
for the analysis of protest policing. Studying variations in policing over 
the course of a specific protest ‘moment’ (Earl and Soule, 2006: 146) 
illuminates the embeddedness of protest politics and the significance of 
specific police frames. 

Earl and Soule (2006) have recently outlined a “police-centred explana- 
tion of protest policing’. They examine how institutional and organiza- 
tional characteristics of police agencies affect police attitudes towards 
situational protest dynamics. Countering the argument that threats to 
political elites predict repressive policing, they emphasize police fear of 
‘losing control’. They argue that missile throwing and protest size are 
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most likely to trigger a police response when perceived as “cues signalling 
losses of control' (Earl and Soule, 2006: 150). While their argument echoes 
Waddington (1998), ‘situational dynamics’ are not objective. Rather, they 
filter through preconceived police understandings (or frames) pertaining 
to the protestors and the scope for trouble. Police, thus, do not “see blue’ 
in every context. While Earl and Soule note the importance of organiza- 
tional differences, we would follow Della Porta and Reiter (1998) in stress- 
ing cultural and attitudinal variations. 

McDonald (2006) cites ‘action and experience’ as the hallmarks of con- 
temporary ‘global movements’, identifying cultural factors that explain 
differences between US and British activist identities and campaign objec- 
tives. There is, however, a striking absence of conflict or political author- 
ity in his analysis (which is relevant only to democratic regimes). Where 
repression is the dominant motif of police authority, activists can be denied 
the recognition and reciprocity required for a collective identity to emerge 
or for action to be sustained (Ellison and Martin, 2000: 690; Sheptycki, 
2005: 345). There are no index entries for ‘policing’ in McDonald’s book, 
though, as Della Porta and Fillieule (2004) point out, even law-abiding 
protests disrupt routines and highlight the issue of policing. Policing can- 
not simply be equated with repression since police may also facilitate 
and/or channel protest (Della Porta and Reiter, 1998; Earl, 2003). 

Gillham and Marx (2000: 212) note that protests encompass a ‘significant 
degree of indeterminacy and tradeoffs’ by protestors and police. Their study 
of protests in Seattle highlights a multitude of factors — police training and 
attitudes, the legal context, media presence — which affect how a global 
protest event unfolds. Given that the police are key intermediaries and that 
the style and form of policing impacts on protest, any study of protest events 
must be contextualized within specific sociopolitical relations and must 
incorporate an analysis of the frames adopted by police as well as protestors. 

While Della Porta and Reiter (1998: 5-6) observe a “progressive assimi- 
lation of policing styles”, the residual traces of distinct “national” models 
and the variability of responses means that policing is never uniform. 
Despite such cautions, there is a tendency for analysts to be insufficiently 
attuned to local specificities and adopt a ‘one-size-fits-all’ approach to 
policing. Della Porta and Fillieule’s (2004) account of ‘British’ policing 
thus obscures internal differentiation such as the suggestion of a distinctly 
‘Scottish’ approach. Reicher et al. (2004) emphasize the need for nuanced 
understandings in charting police authorities’ differential understandings 
of protestors. Discussing changing understandings of crowd psychology 
in police ranks, they emphasize the need to dispel the dangerous confla- 
tion of a ‘single mass of people’ with a ‘single psychological crowd’. 
This reference to police attitudes and assumptions raises the critically 
important variable of ‘police knowledge’. 
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Della Porta and Reiter (1998) argue that abstract police approaches are 
filtered through specific police cultures and forms of knowledge that 
frame protest events. Police knowledge refers to the way that police 
understand both their role and the situation they confront, and draws 
on police culture, the set of assumptions shared by officers (Della Porta, 
1998: 229; Della Porta and Reiter, 1998: 22). Officers intervene on ‘the 
basis of their understanding of the situation’ rather than through blind 
adherence to regulations, and police knowledge thus mediates protest 
encounters (Della Porta and Reiter, 1998: 22-3). While Marx (1998: 259) 
argues that increasingly sophisticated intelligence enables police to be 
more discriminatory and selective — ‘rather than stereotyping all 
demonstrators . . . they can be focused on those groups thought most 
likely to behave violently’ - such discretionary power means that certain 
groups may be branded as illegitimate ‘troublemakers’. Subsequently, 
regardless of how protestors perceive themselves, police authorities 
may develop ‘short-hands’ about categories of people and their behav- 
iour. Della Porta and Fillieule (2004: 226) note that police stereotypes 
commonly include a threefold division of activists into ‘genuine’ pro- 
testors; ‘troublemakers’; and the ‘rent-a-mob’. This directly affects the 
style of policing encountered and the forms of protest tolerated. The 
question is: how are such categorizations formulated, and are they 
widely diffused? 

While recent studies suggest that western democracies increasingly 
adopt ‘negotiated management’ styles of protest policing (Della Porta and 
Reiter, 1998), O'Neill (2004: 245) notes the persistence of national policing 
styles. This article considers both the diffusion of policing strategies and 
the impact of sub-state police frames on one particular manifestation of 
‘global protest’. We begin by charting senior officers’ strategic objectives 
and orientations, before analysing the underlying assumptions that 
framed the interplay between police, protestors and media during three 
demonstrations in Edinburgh prior to the Gleneagles summit. In conclu- 
sion, we reflect on the data and draw out the implications. 


‘Polls’-Ing Global Protest? 


Our interviews with senior police officers in Scotland made it clear that 
their self-image and professional culture assumed the persistence of 
national styles and that sub-state (Scottish) features informed local polic- 
ing. The relative restraint of police forces in Britain (and particularly 
Scotland) compared to continental Europe was a recurrent theme: 


In Europe, I’m sure you're well aware, you know, it's confrontation, big sticks. 
(White, interview) 
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The alternative is the way they do it on the Continent... . You line the police 
on the road, the Bürgermeister has the authority to say ‘this is the line”. And on 
that line they put up enormous steel barricades. ... And if public come over 
that barricade, they are met with overwhelming force from the police, with tear 
gas, water canon, rubber bullets, the lot... . We deal with it differently. 
(Dickinson, interview) 

These interviews reinforced distinctions between militarized gen- 
darmerie and the ‘community bobbies’ characteristic of Britain (Della Porta 
and Reiter, 1998). When pressed on ‘Scottish policing’, however, it became 
clear that this was understood as a variant of a democratic ethos empha- 
sizing “facilitation of peaceful protest’. Each of our interviewees stressed 
the need for communication and de-escalation: 


Problems can escalate when they are not dealt with at a tactical level. Let’s sup- 
pose an operational officer gets a custard pie in the face from some clown and, 
quite understandably, drags him over the barrier and a ‘thing’ goes off. 
Someone [a senior officer] on CCTV sees what’s happening. Saying ‘get a PSU 
[Police Support Unit] in there quick’ is the wrong answer. Get him out of there. 
An officer’s been pied by an eefit [idiot] and is boiling about it — get him out of 
there cool him down. (Ross, interview) 


In terms of the G8 protest held in Auchterarder (close to the Gleneagles 
Hotel), Chief Constable Vine stressed that “My officers were under 
instruction, strict instruction, that we wanted a pleasant, carnival atmos- 
phere.’ He highlighted three operational priorities: 


Firstly, don’t exacerbate a situation where none occurs. Officers should be able 
to take a bit of ribbing and teasing and so on. Secondly, if we immediately 
resort to arrests and so on, then we are faced with a logistical problem. .... 
Thirdly, we wanted to facilitate protest. It is good for mainstream politics 
to enter into dialogue and facilitate people in expressing their views. (Vine, 
interview) 

Our police respondents attributed their understandings of crowd 

behaviour to experience: 


The police are not narrow-minded — they instinctively know how to deal with 
people. OK, they may not have studied issues or have a detailed analysis. 
Academics study, but cops experience. (Roes, interview; see also Della Porta and 
Reiter, 1998: 27) 


We heard numerous statements about, and examples of, accommoda- 
tion of protest objectives and to this extent G8 policing in 2005 reflects 
broader trends towards negotiated management (see Reicher et al, 2004; 
Waddington and King, 2005). Adherence to such strategies in principle, 
however, does not ensure their observance. 
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Police Perceptions 


The main G8-related protest in 2005 was the Make Poverty History (MPH) 
march in Edinburgh. MPH was both the largest, and the first, demonstra- 
tion that week, taking place on the Saturday before the summit. Thus, it 
promised to ‘set the scene’ for subsequent protests. Well before the march, 
however, outlines of the action to come could be discerned: categorization 
of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ protestors had begun, and the likely modes of interven- 
tion had been mapped out. In the following account, we focus upon three 
consecutive protests in Edinburgh: the massive MPH march on the 
Saturday (2 July 2005); a more modest ‘Stop the War’ march on Sunday; and 
the more radical and ‘anarchist’ ‘Carnival for Pull Enjoyment’ on Monday. 

In relation to MPH, officers spoke of the police role as extending 
beyond crowd control to ‘crowd management’ and ‘welfare’, the event 
requiring management and facilitation rather than control. Significant 
trouble was not expected: ‘If anything happens [that weekend] it will 
likely be after the Stop the War [STW] rally’(Ross, interview). Even here, 
however, it was anticipated that trouble might be no more than ‘a couple 
of drunken brawls’ (Ross, interview). Already, though, we see how police 
knowledge acts as an intervening variable between the principles and 
practice of ‘negotiated management’. A key differentiating aspect 
between the two events — both were marches along a negotiated route, 
ending with a rally at an agreed location — was the police view: “we've 
[Lothian and Borders Police (LBP)] got a history in Edinburgh of [the] 
Stop the War coalition not doing what they had agreed to do, acting in an 
inappropriate way, not being trusted’ (Dickinson, interview). 

In 2003, anti-war demonstrators disrupted traffic over three days of 
spontaneous activism in Edinburgh that saw route plans discarded, roads 
blocked and police stations picketed. STW deviated from the consensus- 
based mode of politics dominating protest in Scotland, buoyed, in large 
part, by the significant presence of school-age activists.” Within these 
modestly expanded parameters of protest, the established repertoire 
served as a constraint (see Tilly, 1986: 390), and activists remained peace- 
ful and negotiated with police authorities. Nevertheless, the deviation 
from prevailing norms ensured that STW were classified as ‘troublemak- 
ers’ in 2005. Della Porta and Reiter (1998: 21) note how ‘defeat’ can lead 
the police to make tactical and structural changes. A pre-history of politi- 
cal engagement predisposed police to adopt differing particular perspec- 
tives and to act in particular ways in relation to certain protest 
constituencies in 2005. 

Such differences in policing were not lost on the protestors. As a lead- 
ing Edinburgh activist told us: ‘I mean to be honest with you the policing 
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on the Saturday [MPH] and the Monday [The ‘carnival’] was as much of 
a contrast as I think you'll ever see’ (Fox, interview). Part of the reason 
behind this, as one officer explained, was that ‘we didn’t have the same 
trust in planning with them [the other protestors] as we had with Make 
Poverty History, who were excellent’ (Dickinson, interview). Far from an 
undifferentiated and uniform confrontation with ‘the state’, it is clear that 
the various G8 protests were negotiated on the ground in interactions 
between a discretionary police force and diverse protest groups. 

Global protest, thus, is mediated through locally specific police-protestor 
relations. This is further reinforced by the fact that the media remain 
‘national’ (rather than global) in scope. Media representations are not uni- 
form, and influence the atmosphere within which protest events occur. Juris, 
for example, notes the starkly divergent responses of Italian and Spanish 
media to the Genoa summit protests. The media did not just report on the 
space of terror in Genoa, they helped produce it’ (Juris, 2005: 426). In the con- 
text of sensationalist predictions of disorder in the Scottish and British press, 
there were fears that these could become self-fulfilling prophecies. 

In the run up to the MPH march, many newspapers voiced fears about 
‘baying mobs’, 'bedlam' and ‘riots’ (Gorringe and Rosie, 2006). ‘Anarchists’, 
primarily associated with protest events due on the Monday, also featured 
prominently as ‘militants’ who — it was feared — would ‘hijack’ other demon- 
strations. In the asymmetry of representations, media are powerful actors 
and not only produce ‘the space of terror’, but provide frames that make 
sense of events. Altheide (1997: 648) notes the ubiquity of a ‘problem frame’, 
which promotes fear. ‘Anarchists’, in much of the press, were routinely 
framed in terms designed to inculcate fear. Police preparations displayed an 
acute awareness of this and employed newsletters, websites and press con- 
ferences to correct misleading information. In Auchterarder, the nearby 
town to Gleneagles, a dedicated full-time officer was installed a year before 
the summit as ‘a G8 community spokesman... . to liaise with locals and alle- 
viate their fears’ (White, interview). A key rationale for this posting was to 
combat the effect of sensationalist media accounts among local people: 

I knew that the press would resort to outlandish claims if not pure invention 

and people would get more and more scared in response to the scare stories. So 

[the officer] was on hand to deal with people’s concerns. (Vine, interview) 


Police were determined to keep Auchterarder and Edinburgh ‘open’ 
and deprecated alarmism about protest violence. Auchterarder’s liaison 
officer told us that 


Some are saying they are not going to do that much business this month and 
so they are going to board up and go away. Those involved in the retail busi- 
ness are not best served by that. From my point of view I think it’s quite sad, 
that somebody wants to board up. (White, interview) 
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The police themselves, of course, are not immune to sensationalist 
reporting and media accounts colour their preconceptions and attitudes: 
‘Cops read papers too’ (Ross, interview). Officers were convinced that 
some protestors were out to cause trouble: their fear was that exaggerated 
predictions of violence and disorder would attract a certain type of 
protestor. Alongside the ‘genuine’ protestors and the ‘troublemakers’, 
officers (echoing Della Porta and Fillieule’s threefold categorization) were 
concerned about the presence of ‘leisure protestors, there for a ruck 
[confrontation]’ (Ross, interview). 

Many of the preconceptions that we encountered in police interviews 
centred around the concept of legitimacy (see Della Porta and Reiter, 
1998). Asked whether he would draw any distinction ‘between legitimate 
protestors who use the [established] channels, and others, non-legitimate, 
who don’t’, Tayside’s Chief Constable was emphatic: ‘Oh Yes!’ (Vine, 
interview). He insisted that efforts to establish contact with such actors 
were rebuffed. The upshot was a differentiation between the “good” (con- 
sensual) campaigners; more radical — but basically law-abiding — protestors, 
such as G8 Alternatives, ‘managed by people . . . who know what they 
are doing’ (Ross, interview); and the ‘anarchist’ fringe: ‘Criminal Tourists 
I’ve called them, it is a nice phrase that captures much of what they are 
about’ (Vine, interview). The illegitimacy of certain protestors was firmly 
established prior to the actual summit: 

The Make Poverty History lot are largely a peaceful group. They have largely 

achieved their objectives already, because that’s what everyone is talking 

about. It’s on the agenda. Globalisation . . . well people are talking about cli- 
mate change which they say they are interested in. But anarchist groups, they 
are fust there for a ruck. (Ross, interview) 


While Marx (1998) argues that targeting ‘likely troublemakers’ permits a 
more open and facilitative approach to ‘legitimate protest’, such broad-brush 
characterizations can translate into action-orientations. In sum, well before 
G8 protestors mobilized, police ‘knew’ who they were and how to deal with 
them. This knowledge fed off the media circus attending each global protest 
event, but was more immediately fostered by local media, police culture and 
police-protestor interactions. In the following, we consider the extent to 


Route Marches 


Each day between 2 and 7 July 2005 saw protests across central Scotland, 
from the events in Edinburgh, through ‘blockades’ of the Faslane subma- 
rine base and Dungavel asylum centre, to an activist “eco-camp” in Stirling 
and a concluding protest in Auchterarder. The number and spread of 
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events meant that we could not attend every one. We focus, therefore, on 
three key events in Edinburgh that we both witnessed directly. 

The MPH march was remarkable for the massive turnout and for the 
disparity between prior fears articulated in the media and the actual event 
(Gorringe and Rosie, 2006). Policing on the day was friendly and relaxed, 
confirming what our police informants had predicted: ‘All people will see 
is Scottish polis in flat caps and yellae jackets. All very nicey-nicey, very 
friendly — “this way to the toilets madam”-style of policing’ (Ross, inter- 
view). MPH's objectives, organization and demographic rendered this 
unsurprising. The family-oriented approach allied to a predominance of 
NGO and church groups meant this was as consensual as protest can be 
and was facilitated as such. Indeed, the LBP website carried a message of 
welcome to MPH participants from the Lord Provost and Chief Constable 
of Edinburgh.* The efforts made in Edinburgh to enable MPH participants 
to circle the city centre (redirecting traffic, blocking roads, erecting sign- 
posts, etc.) reflected prior assumptions about the legitimacy of the occa- 
sion. Significantly, we contend that existing police frames affected not 
only the experience but also the interpretation of MPH. 

In the congratulatory media coverage of MPH, many accounts gave some 
space to an altercation between a group of around 60 ‘Black Blok’ anarchists 
and the police. The group ~ including many European activists — were 
identified on the fringes of the march, corralled in a side street, and 
cordoned off for over an hour: 


Those who were surrounded were very apprehensive, because being cordoned 
off abroad is usually a precursor to the police wading in, laying about with batons 
and making arrests. Whereas it was never our intention to even arrest them at that 
point. They were expecting a much heavier response. (Vine, interview) 


The LBP confirmed that ‘serious confrontations’ on the outskirts of the 
march could have resulted in arrests but the police did not want to tarnish 
the general mood of the day (Dickinson, interview). Had the LBP opted to 
emphasize disorder, clamp down on ‘misbehaviour’ and make arrests, 
then media coverage and public opinion might have been swayed and 
Edinburgh could now feature — to some degree — alongside Genoa, Seattle 
and other bywords for ‘violent’ global protest. Instead, the group was 
gradually released, photographers were denied easy access to the situa- 
tion and the dominant motif of the march remained peaceful bonhomie. 
These interactions bring police—protestor relations to the fore and intro- 
duce local specificities into the analysis of protest policing. Had such an 
event occurred during other G8 protests the response is likely to have 
been more robust. 


The following day, the unexpectedly small size of the prearranged and 
sanctioned STW rally (approximately 4000) did not initially entail a 
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proportionate reduction in policing. There seemed to be a much more 
tangible (and stern-faced) police presence. As the march proceeded with- 
out incident, however, there was a marked diminution in police: 


The police seemed to revert to the softly-softly approach, and by the time we 
reached Calton Hill [end point of the march] some were actually smiling and 
joking with the marchers. By the time the rally was underway I realized that 
the police had completely withdrawn — 1 couldn't see any cops at all. (Roele, 
fieldnotes) 


The LBP later told us that 


Sunday [STW] was different from Saturday [MPH] only in that on Saturday I 
was policing for 120 [thousand] and I got 225, on Sunday I forget the numbers, 
but I think I was policing for something like 25 [thousand] and I got 5. So the 
ratio of police to demonstrators on Sunday was rather different, and the police 
were more obvious. Just because of the numbers. (Dickinson, interview) 


While this explanation rings true, that our respondent immediately 
thereafter raised the issue of trust accords perfectly with the fact that STW 
have ‘a history’ in Edinburgh, and (in the LBP’s eyes) are not entirely 
trustworthy. Police melted away only when STW showed no signs of the 
spontaneity of the 2003 protests. The initial police presence, in this light, 
was also intended to deter any deviation from the prearranged route. 
Indeed, later in the same interview, we were told that 


Putting the officers out in full protective equipment is a non-verbal signal to 

say there are some rules out here, and some things you can get away with, but 

there is a rule here, and the rule is this line of police officers will not let you 
pass. (Dickinson, interview) 

Such non-verbal signals were conspicuously absent during MPH, but 
sterner tests of policing lay ahead. MPH and STW are coalitions cohering 
around mainstream (albeit contentious) issues. “Poverty” and “War” are uni- 
formly accepted as undesirable and a broad spectrum of social opinion is 
aligned behind each campaign. On Monday 4 July, however, the “Carnival 
of Full Enjoyment’ promised to ‘make capitalism history’ and engage in 
anti-systemic protests. Monday brought police face-to-face with those com- 
monly described as ‘anarchists’ (which, in this context, stands as a proxy for 
radical or even violent protestors). Negative police perceptions of these 
groups, as noted earlier, cast them as ‘out for a ruck’, ‘illegitimate’ and 
‘criminal’. This frame, we argue, helps explain the policing on the Monday. 


Contalning the Carnival 


What was later dubbed the ‘Battle of Princes Street’ [Edinburgh’s main 
commercial thoroughfare] was billed simply as a ‘carnival’. Participants 
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were urged to congregate at noon, but beyond that there was no pre- 
ordained sequence of events. The absence of any clear focus and the dif- 
fusion of activists around the city centre mean that it is difficult to 
construct a coherent account of what happened, but some flashpoints 
during the day offer an opportunity to assess the situation. Somewhere 
between 300 and 600 protestors turned up at the allotted meeting place, 
but swiftly dissolved into separate blocks. One section headed towards 
the financial district and was very quickly blocked in on a minor street. 
Those caught up in the Canning Street cordon (including one of the 
authors) remained penned in for five hours. 

In its report into policing on a 2003 anti-war demonstration, the New 
York Civil Liberties Union urged police to abandon the practice of confin- 
ing protestors within barricades. Such penning in of protestors means that 
they are unable to obtain food or water, go to the toilet or go home. When 
asked about potential erosion of civil liberties, our LBP respondent was 
frank: The principle is that peoples’ personal liberty gets infringed because 
there is no alternative. The alternative is to allow anarchy to win and there 
will be no control in society’ (Dickinson, interview). Police and press 
reports noted the presence of black-clad and masked activists in the crowd, 
but (after initial scuffles as protestors realized they were effectively cor- 
ralled) there was no violence on the part of either demonstrators or police. 

From the perspective of protestors, however, events at Canning Street 
were confused and confusing. There was no communication from the 
police on when — or whether — protestors would be allowed to leave. 
Penning, as a tactic, operates according to a master-frame that views pro- 
testors as troublemakers, allowing little differentiation between individu- 
als. Thus, Convenor of the Scottish Socialist Party Colin Fox termed the 
policing a “disgrace’ and spoke of constituents detained in Canning Street 
without water or facilities (Fox, interview). The circulation of such 
accounts, as Reicher et al. (2004: 569-70) argue, may increase the ‘costs’ of 
containment by discrediting and delegitimizing police action. 

Section 60 (S60) of the Criminal Justice and Public Order Act 1994 — the 
control order imposed on central Edinburgh for the duration of the 
protests — was the basis for the pens. S60, as the legal advice section of 
activist website “Urban 75’ explains, ‘is a new police tactic at major 
demonstrations used effectively to control, subdue and gain personal 
information about protesters despite having the extraordinarily limited 
power simply to “Stop and search in anticipation of violence”’.” This 
highly subjective ‘anticipation of violence’ affords officers enormous dis- 
cretionary leeway. Unsurprisingly, therefore, inconsistencies in the use of 
560 emerged. One of the authors was dealt with properly: the searching 
officer identified himself, his number and force before conducting a 
search for weapons. Two people accompanying the author, however, were 
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not provided with background information, and were ‘required’ to pro- 
vide names and addresses, photographed and ‘cautioned’ not to protest 
in the near future. 

Police discretion, of course, means that the conduct of officers may be 
subject to variation. Assistant Chief Constable Dickinson was open about 
such discrepancies: Tnevitably in any unit you have people who are more 
confident or less confident, people who accepted their training and 
embraced it, and [others] simply not bothered with [their training] and 
couldn't care less” (Dickinson, interview). Police attitudes to the carnival, 
however, did not simply emerge through the muddled interpretation of a 
control order. At one end of Princes Street, protestors were prevented 
from spilling out onto an approach road by the mobile barricades of an 
“iron horse” — “a trailer, holding out a metal barrier, which really works, it 
just seals an area off’ (Dickinson, interview). Hundreds of police in pro- 
tective equipment blocked off each end of Princes Street to prevent a 
march from heading towards the retail chains. As a 'non-verbal signal”, 
these precautions effectively delegitimized the protests and resembled the 
strategy of ‘total control’ (Della Porta, 1998: 250). 

A BBC report aptly described the ‘Carnival’ as ‘a day-long game of cat 
and mouse’ (Todd, 2005). The protestors’ refusal to abide by the rules 
meant that confusion prevailed. Small bands of protestors clustered at 
junctions, confronted police and inverted the symbolic order of the city. 
Most of these smaller events were good-natured and dominated by pro- 
testors in colourful clothing and clown outfits, playing samba drums. 
Despite the unambiguous nature of the police presence, it was clear that 
there was scope for discretion on the ground. Just beyond the ‘iron horse’, 
for instance, police looked on as 30 people occupied a key junction and 
danced to drums and whistles. Since traffic had already been diverted, the 
symbolic gesture of defiance was tolerated. At each protest site, passers- 
by, activists and curious onlookers gathered. Dotted through the crowds, 
however, were ‘masked individuals dressed in black who had clearly 
come to show a more aggressive face of anti-G8 protest’ (Todd, 2005). 
Unsurprisingly, where such individuals were clustered, the police pres- 
ence was heaviest. One activist later wrote: ‘The right and ability to 
protest with passion and relative safety disappeared when . . . police 
aggression was met with the disruptive retaliatory actions of the masked 
marauders’ (Matheuse, 2005: 13). 

This was the case on Princes Street, where ‘peaceful demonstration 
turned into an ugly confrontation’ (Todd, 2005). Mounted police and offi- 
cers in riot gear were confronted by protestors — many dressed in black. 
As the standoff became heated, hooded activists chanted ‘polizia assasstnt’ 
(by reference to Genoa) and pressed forward. There was aggression but, 
initially, no violence. Throughout a two-hour face-off protestors occupied 
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the road abutting Jenners (Edinburgh’s ‘classiest’ store), Marks & Spencer 
and other retail outlets but made no attempt to attack them. The lack of a 
clear protest objective seemingly troubled police officers. Uncertain 
whether to hold the line or retreat, there were periodic displays of aggres- 
sion. At 2.45 p.m, for instance, as the chanting crowd pressed up against 
the police line, mounted officers drew batons and thrust forward, scatter- 
ing protestors into Princes Street Gardens, but the horses were replaced 
by shield-bearing and helmeted police (Gorringe, fieldnotes). 

This mise-en-scene suggests adherence to the principle of de-escalation 
and indeed, Dickinson described the “gold standard' of policing as resting 
on three key planks: make contact, ascertain protest objectives and set 
boundaries (interview). ‘Confrontational policing rarely works’, he 
insisted, and pointed to ongoing attempts at communication during the 
‘Carnival’: 

It was very difficult because there was no allocated sort of spokesperson, but 
we did say ‘if you don’t get contact with the organizers, get contact with the 
protesters’. And when they assembled on the corner of Princes Street... that 
is what we did — go and talk to them: ‘What you are intending to do? What are 
you trying to? Where do you want to walk to? . . . etc. etc.’ and help them to do 
it. Remember, what we actually ended up doing was a procession, with people 
playing music, lots of costumes, people with balloons around. . . . It was only 
when it deteriorated, when people decided they’re not going to have a proces- 
sion, they were going to do more difficult things, and eventually just started 
carrying out deliberate attacks, that the situation deteriorated. (Dickinson, 
interview) 


In this frame, shared by junior officers, police attempts to accommodate 
protest were frustrated. Heading home on the Monday evening, one of 
the authors engaged police officers on Princes Street in conversation: 


— Was there really any need for all those riot police? 

— Yes, definitely. We're not prepared to stand there and take stuff... . In any EU 
country there would have been a much more aggressive response. (Gorringe, 
fieldnotes) 


While the above accounts indict a few ‘dangerous’ activists, police 
expectations and reactions helped to shape specific protest response. For 
example, at 2 p.m. a group of 50 demonstrators (mostly dressed as 
clowns) faced officers in protective equipment at a road junction: 


Suddenly the police turned, ran back to their vans, and left 50-100 rampant 
‘anarchists’ in possession of the field. Having briefly chased after the vans 
waving dusters and flags cheering and shouting: ‘we scared the police 
off’ — they dispersed and traipsed off looking for more action. (Gorringe, 
fieldnotes) 
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In this instance, and in others, the police presence was the demonstration. 
Without it, the protest and the confrontation evaporated. Reflecting on this sce- 
nario, Dickinson conceded that had police been withdrawn more generally: 


It could be there is no target. Equally members of the public might be scared 
out their wits, and the businesses on Princes Street could have been trashed. 
Which professional police officer is going take that risk? (interview). 


‘Large-scale public protests’, O’Neill (2004: 245) notes, ‘are among the 
most volatile of situations authorities confront.’ There are, however, a 
variety of possible responses and much of the policing that we witnessed 
could be interpreted as aggressive, overbearing and unimaginative. In 
attempting to clear some areas, police aggressively shoved protestors and 
onlookers with their shields, shouting (and swearing) at them to get out 
of the way (Gorringe, fieldnotes). By early evening, local youths had 
joined the fray, beer-cans and cobbles were thrown, and the police 
responded by treating those on the streets as an undifferentiated mob. 
Waddington (1998) and Earl and Soule (2006) note police concerns about 
order and Dickinson echoed these, insisting: ‘the actual fact is that there 
were two occasions on Monday when I almost lost control’ (interview). 

The use of sophisticated communication strategies are one alternative 
means that could have been employed, as is the ‘non-verbal signal’ sent 
out by officers in ‘flat caps’. Unless and until such risks are taken, the 
prevalent motif of ‘anarchist’ protests will be confrontational despite 
police emphasis on ‘de-escalation’, confirming Waddington’s (1998: 139) 
scepticism about the trend towards more consensual modes of policing. 
Ambivalence towards the practice of de-escalation was dramatically 
emphasized in Canning Street, when, despite a complete absence of 
provocation or confrontation, officers in everyday uniforms gave way to 
a line of helmeted and shield-bearing police (Rosie, fieldnotes). We were 
later told that what had been (quite understandably) interpreted by 
already-nervous protestors as a calculated aggressive signal was in fact no 
more than a shift-change of the officers. 

Underpinning the democratic approach to policing is communication, 
but this was markedly lacking during the ‘Carnival’. Reicher et al. (2004: 
568) note that while: 


... there exist large reserves of armoured vehicles, baton rounds and so on 
which are hardly ever used . . . communicative technologies [such as mobile 
LED screens or loudspeaker systems] which would probably prove useful in 
virtually every crowd event are virtually non-existent. 


This lack of communication extended to tourists, passers-by and shoppers, 
some of whom got caught up in the mele or found themselves locked into 
shops. The absence of dialogue meant that the mutual antagonism of 
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protestors and police briefly became violent. As police officers with batons 
moved in on the Gardens, benches, bins and flowers were uprooted and 
flung at the police. Dickinson insisted that “police officers have been seiz- 
ing weapons — clubs with nails on them, razor bladed belts. We've got 
petrol bombs and acid bombs’ (interview). No such deadly weapons, 
thankfully, were in evidence on Princes Street. Indeed, some dismayed 
protestors sought to replant the flowers. 

Damage over the course of the ‘Carnival’ and its aftermath amounted 
to ‘two windows, 200 geraniums and several park benches’ (Dickinson, 
interview). “Io those people who’ve seen like political protest, confronta- 
tions with the police”, Fox suggested, ‘it was nothing. It was quite frankly 
an embarrassment to call it a riot’ (Fox, interview). Matheuse's (2005: 12) 
impressionistic account of the day, dubbed it the “Carnival of Full 
Deployment’ and the title is apposite. Of the three protests discussed in 
this article, the ‘Carnival’ was by far the smallest in terms of numbers and 
yet provoked the most robust police response. Hundreds of officers in full 
‘riot’ gear were deployed to clear the streets of the city centre. 

Underlying the problematic dynamics of the ‘Carnival’ was the thorny 
issue of anti-systemic protest. How do you police by consensus if protes- 
tors deny your legitimacy, there is no one to talk to, no set plan? Arguably, 
the variable policing over the three days boils down to the difference 
between a prearranged demonstration and the uncertainty of ‘sponta- 
neous’ protest. We contend that a stock of stereotypes, assumptions and 
identities mediated each encounter, gave each camp a sense of ‘knowing 
the other’ and imposed certainty on an uncertain situation. The rhetoric 
of ‘soft-hat’ policing papered over less nuanced analyses: ‘Just as people 
can feel anonymous in a crowd — the mob if you like — cops can feel 
anonymous too’ (Ross, interview). Implicit here are traces of ‘old-school’ 
crowd psychology in which the whole is seen as more than the sum of its 
parts, and processes and identities underpinning crowd formation are 
sidelined. Official codes of practice, Waddington and King (2005: 501) 
note, are often observed more in the breach than the practice. Failing to 
question prevalent stereotypes and perceiving the ‘crowd’ as an homoge- 
neous — and volatile — actor make such breaches more probable. As one 
respondent opined: “The force could have done more internally in terms 
of education and managing people’s apprehensions’ (White, interview). 


Concluding Remarks 
The 2005 G8 demonstrations highlight the significance of police-protestor 
relations, and how policing is a key variable in ‘the instigation or escala- 
tion of disorder’ (Waddington and King, 2005: 501). ‘Global protests’, thus, 
are mediated by local social, political and historical contexts such as the 
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identities and frames that inform police—protestor encounters. The dynam- 
ics of one event cannot simply be ‘imported’ into another context. Rather, 
as we have argued, protests are subject to localized dynamics impacting 
upon their course, style and representation. G8 2005 (in Edinburgh at least) 
says as much — if not more — about Scottish (and British) policing, protest 
and police frames than about international summit protests. In conclusion, 
therefore, we consider the implications of our analysis at this local level. 

While Scottish police forces are infused with the democratic ethos 
increasingly characteristic of ‘western’ policing, this ethos is filtered 
through specific police cultures and knowledge. Our findings fit with 
other research highlighting the asymmetry between police and protestor 
framings, and the significance of this in explaining the escalation of con- 
flictual situations. Situational analysis must be complemented by attitudi- 
nal research. Localized interactions between police and protestors, for 
example, can create a ‘history’ that affects how police and protestors (re)act 
towards each other (see Della Porta and Reiter, 1998: 20). Reicher et al 
(2004) stress the need to differentiate between actors in a crowd particularly 
at the point of confrontation, but while differentiation featured in police 
operations in Edinburgh, at key points on the Monday groups were treated 
as a dangerous collective partly because there was a preconception of ‘anar- 
chists’ as troublemakers. Actions based on such perceptions not only pre- 
vented non-hostile elements from leaving, but arguably adversely affected 
in-crowd interactions (Reicher et al., 2004; Waddington and King, 2005). 

Traditional attempts to communicate through mediators do not work 
for anti-systemic groups, who often depend on the police to provide a 
focus (Waddington, 1998). Innovatory tactics or communication strate- 
gies, however, could have been deployed to diffuse tension and differen- 
tiate between those looking for a fight and ‘trapped’ onlookers. Well 
before the summit, a prevalent policing frame had stressed that: 


The first priority is obviously the security of those attending the summit and 
not next in line, but alongside that, we have to make sure that the local com- 
munity are protected and I’m sorry, but the interests of the protestors have to 
come behind those two issues. (White, interview) 


Rather than viewing protestors as a ‘nuisance’ to be managed the above pri- 
orities should be understood as interlinked. Edinburgh 2005 did not resemble 
past summits, largely because of local variables. If aggression and distrust can 
become self-fulfilling prophecies, so too can facilitation and cooperation. 


Notes 


We are indebted to the University of Edinburgh Development Trust Fund for facil- 
itating our research and to the many volunteers who helped us. We are grateful to 
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Tayside Police, Lothian and Borders Police, Colin Fox and numerous others. 
Special thanks are due to the editor and the reviewers at Current Sociology for con- 
structive insights and perceptive critiques that helped reshape a somewhat inco- 
herent first draft. Needless to say any remaining faults are solely the responsibility 
of the authors. 


1. A list of the interviews cited can be found at the end of this article. 

2. See Gorringe and Rosie (2006) for more detail on media representations of G8 
protest in 2005. 

3. Note that this term is ambiguous in its Scottish context since it can simultane- 
ously denote the UK and/or Scotland. 

4. Stop the War is a coalition of left and radical groups united in opposition to the 
Afghan and Iraqi wars and the subsequent occupations of these states. 

5. These events preceded the research on which this article is based but both 
authors were present. See Waddington (1998: 123-4) for an account of how 
police negotiators ‘school’ protest organizers in the art of acceptable protest. 

6. At www.Ibp.police.uk/g8 /news_media /provost.asp (accessed 14 June 2006). 

7. See ‘Legal Advice: Section 60’; at www.urban75.org/maydayÚUl /s60.html 
(accessed 31 May 2006). 
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Purthermore, we argue that these networks rely on the mobilization of 
knowledge, or knowledge mobilities, to target the domain of develop- 
ment as governable and administrable. The term ‘knowledge mobilities’ 
underscores the current enthusiasm for knowledge sharing to direct and 
“improve” development across the world. It also highlights how the move- 
ment of knowledge can be linked to, among other things, relations of 
power. As such, global knowledge networks and their knowledge mobil- 
ities are inherently unstable, and therefore difficult to map. 

Our claims are based on the information gleaned from extensive policy 
documents, reports and network-based development programmes affili- 
ated with specific global organizations. In addition to these materials, we 
rely on the insights derived from in-depth interviews conducted with UN 
policy and research personnel from the United Nations Educational and 
Scientific Organization (UNESCO) and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO).' These interviews provide valuable information on 
the increasing expectations associated with networking development on a 
global scale. 

The article is divided into three main sections. The first section devel- 
ops a conceptual framework for understanding global networks as a 
mobile technology of government in the field of development. The second 
section examines select global organizations and how their programmes 
and initiatives mobilize knowledge for participatory development. This 
section provides illustrative examples mainly drawn from the UN. It also 
offers an extended analysis of UNESCO's Management of Social 
Transformations (MOST) programme in terms of its knowledge mobiliza- 
tion and networking activities. The last section, the conclusion, raises 
questions about the potential strengths and limitations of mobilizing 
knowledge for development. 


Goveming through Global Networks 


Without the persistent popularity of “actor network theory” (Latour, 1993), 
the term ‘networks’ may have lost its appeal for those studying contem- 
porary forms of rule. This term was made popular in the late 1980s by 
organizational studies and political science. It became linked to theoreti- 
cal frameworks that had an incentive for fluidity, openness and flexibility 
while continuing to work with a reference to structure (Van Loon, 2000: 
109), which implies a centre, a concentration of power and formal or infor- 
mal constitution (Urry, 2003: 9). An intriguing effort to conceptualize the 
force of the contemporary era is now assembled under the expression ‘the 
network society’ (Castells, [1996] 2000). 

With the publication of Manuel Castells’ Rise of the Network Society in 
1996 and The Information Age in 1997, the network society thesis has 
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become recognized as a mainstream influence in various contemporary 
writings, such as those dealing with social, biological, electronic and 
molecular networks.’ Castells suggests that modern society forms a net- 
work society on the basis of the massive use of information and commu- 
nication technologies circulating in numerous spheres of social and 
economic life. We are informed that networks “constitute the new social 
morphology of our societies” (Castells, 2000: 469) and many different phe- 
nomena are organized through such networks, including, for example: 
business networks (such as East Asian), communication networks (such 
as the Internet), customer networks (as found in manufacturing compa- 
nies), kinship networks (such as Chinese business organizations), net- 
worked states (such as the European Union), decentralized internal 
networks (such as multinational corporations) and grassroots networks 
(such as NGOs challenging globalization) (see Castells, 2000). 

Manuel Castells’ work on intersecting networks offers one contribution 
to explain how some networks produce different outcomes in the new 
‘global economy’. This is a global economy ‘whose core components have 
the institutional, organizational, and technological capacity to work as a 
unit in real time, or in chosen time, on a planetary scale’ (Castells, 2000: 
102). It is said to result from the restructuring of firms and financial mar- 
kets during the 1970s crisis, and ‘the interaction between markets and gov- 
ernments and international financial organizations acting on behalf of 
markets’ (Castells, 2000: 135). From our perspective, however, more 
research needs to be conducted on the specificities of ‘global’ networked 
phenomena that are not tied to, as in Castells’ work, an unwavering 
economism, or, what Van Loon (2000: 109) calls, an ‘ethos of technological 
determinism’. While Castells’ work discusses a wide range of global 
organizations and relies on their information and data for his analysis,’ his 
work does not ask the kinds of questions about global organizations and 
global networked relations that would reveal their diverse governing 
dimensions.‘ What is absent in the network society thesis is a detailed 
focus on global organizations and their involvement in global knowledge 
networks that aim to realize particular principles as a means of governing.” 

For us, one of the key issues of global knowledge networks concerns 
how the production, collection and movement of knowledge are linked to 
technologies of government. From a governmentality approach, technolo- 
gies of government are not simply mechanical devices; they are assem- 
blages of forms of practical knowledge, with practices of calculation and 
types of authority and judgements traversed by outcomes related to the 
conduct of the governed (Rose, 1999: 52). For our purposes, a global 
knowledge network is a mobile technology of government. It is made up 
of an ever-changing range of persons, groups, institutions or organiza- 
tions from across the globe. It works within various social, economic, 
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political or market situations for short or long periods of time, and oper- 
ates with innovative information and communications technologies that 
link its members to each other in new ways. It also produces, collects and 
shares certain kinds of knowledge that often redirect “the conduct of con- 
duct'.* Some researchers might describe such a knowledge network as an 
‘epistemic community” that attempts to build a whole new body of prac- 
tices, principles and values (see Haas, 1992; Morales-Morena, 2004: 118). 

Our contention is that global knowledge networks aim to manage the 
conduct of people and the objects of development while simultaneously 
facilitating the movement of knowledge across space and time, a process 
we call knowledge mobilities. The term knowledge mobilities can refer to: 
particular ways of knowing the past, present or future (e.g. as character- 
ized by specific authoritative texts, issues, problems, ways of acting); an 
arrangement of relations among diverse sites that evokes conditions for 
the production of expert knowledge (e.g. development networks, centres, 
programmes); a describable product of knowledge (e.g. development 
websites, repositories); or, it can refer to all of these simultaneously. In the 
field of development, its reference can shift from the experience of the 
subject of development to the object of development and social 
For example, the term ‘knowledge mobilities’ highlights that knowledge 
is not simply informational but can be assembled to produce, among 
other things, normative categories, remedies for proper conduct and rela- 
tions of power. It bears similarity to Deleuze and Guattari's (1988) concept 
of assemblage (derived from the French word agencement). Appearing in 
the wake of critiques and questions around structure and its grounding in 
a logic of stability and linear causality, the concept of assemblage is an 
ensemble of different practices and things that can be associated together 
and can denote an understanding of states of temporal instability. 
Scholars working from a Deleuzian cultural analysis perspective view 
assemblage as having to do with the imaginaries for the shifting relations 
and emergent conditions of study in contemporary periods of globaliza- 
tion (see Marcus and Saka, 2006; Ong and Collier, 2005). Likewise, we sug- 
gest that the governmentality literature can offer new insights into the 
networked relations that emerge on global scales. 

The governmentality literature offers unconventional ways of thinking 
about contemporary forms of governing. This literature does not view 
power as merely located within formal state policy and legislation, but 
favours the view that the state is not a necessary centre of power but one 
among many historical configurations of government (Dean, 2003: 183; 
Foucault, 1991; Larner and Walters, 2004: 4; see also Inda, 2005; Perry and 
Maurer, 2003). It recognizes that diverse forms of governing are premised 
on rationalized programmes, mechanisms, schemes, techniques and 
vocabularies that seek to shape conduct in particular ways in relation to 
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certain objectives (e.g. Dean, 2002; Isin, 2000; Rojas, 2004; Rose, 1999). In 
this regard, various kinds of practical knowledge can be mobilized to 
govern a domain (e.g. territory, population, activity), link it to particular 
theories, programmes and expertise, and supply it with objectives. 
Capacity-building in the field of development, for example, can be 
viewed as an apparatus of rule that establishes a diverse range of ration- 
alities for building institutional frameworks, enhancing the skills of 
people and mobilizing knowledge through the formation of new partner- 
ships. Like other global organizations, the United Nations FAO intro- 
duces rationales for capacity-building that become linked to techniques of 
security and knowledge for development, such as the initiatives and rou- 
tine practices on global food security (see, for example, FAO, 2001, 2006; 
Phillips and Ilcan, 2003, 2004). 

A key contribution of the governmentality literature is its focus on the 
relatively routine practices through which power and authority are exer- 
cised. Mitchell Dean's work alerts us to “regimes of practices” of punish- 
ing, of curing and of relieving poverty that prevail in contemporary 
liberal-democratic societies and link to particular institutions in ways that 
involve multitude groups and forms of knowledge expertise. He argues 
that the teloi of advanced liberal, neoconservative or welfare state modes 
of governing are ways of thinking about the mundane activity of admin- 
istering things and people, and of moving towards a particular type of 
society or existence (Dean, 1999: 21, 33). In this context, Larner and Butler 
emphasize that routine practices can give rise to an innovative reading of 
neoliberalism that is not understood as an ideology or current expression 
of a capitalist agenda but rather as an ‘assemblage of rationalities, strate- 
gies, technologies, and techniques that allow “government at a distance” 

(Larner and Butler, 2005: 83). On this theme, Aihwa Ong’s (2006) 
Neoliberalism as Exception highlights how the liberalization of foreign trade 
regulations in the late 1980s induced East Asian investment and regional- 
ized production networks. These networks engender ‘cross-border 
growth zones’ that draw on foreign expertise to provide a new kind of 
knowledge class. Such networked processes result in the differential treat- 
ment of populations, what Ong (2006: 88-92) calls ‘differentiated sover- 
eignty’. These and other insights from the governmentality literature alert 
us to the idea that ‘government’ consists of calculated and rationalized 
activities undertaken by diverse authorities and agencies employing var- 
ious kinds of techniques and knowledge designed to shape conduct (e.g. 
Isin, 2000; Rose, 1999). It involves new ways of configuring problems and 
finding solutions to resolve them (e.g. O'Malley, 2004; Walters, 2004), 
imparts new forms of knowledge practices that compel limits over what 
it is possible to do, and gives rise to unpredictable outcomes (Barry, 2004: 
199; can and Phillips, 2006a; White, 2005). 
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To a large degree, the governmentality literature focuses on the ration- 
alities or technologies of the government of the state and of governing 
through the state. It centres on the government of state policies, including 
state and non-state actors and agencies, and of the spaces and territories 
over which the state claims authority (Hindess, 2004: 26). This literature 
directs our attention to specific kinds of knowledge, experts and expertise 
involved in governmental activity that shape the conduct of diverse 
groups within the territories of certain states. However, a small but grow- 
ing field of research within the governmentality literature is examining 
the government of the international, that is, the government of interna- 
tional organizations, actors, policies, agreements and networks, and of the 
relations and conduct over which the international domain exercises 
influence. There exists very little sustained scholarship in this area (e.g. 
Barry, 2004; Ilcan, 2006; Larner and Walters, 2004; Lui, 2004; Phillips, 
2005). The further development of this research area becomes ever more 
crucial as the outsourcing of state functions to private and civil society 
sectors continues to occur in many countries around the world, not to 
mention that civil society is increasingly being made up of global organi- 
zations. Specifically, much more research needs to be done on under- 
standing how global organizations govern conduct through the use of 
knowledge networks or other technical means that possess diverse capac- 
ities. In what follows, our analysis connects questions of government to 
the formation of global knowledge networks and their knowledge mobil- 
ities in the field of development. 


Mobilizing and Networking Knowledge 
for Development 


The concept of development is an important medium for organizing polit- 
ical relations among local actors, national governments and international 
organizations, producing a plethora of knowledge expertise, and imple- 
menting global participatory programmes on topics ranging from popula- 
tion growth and economic aid, to rural and urban poverty (e.g. Crawford, 
2003; Ferguson, 2006; Gardner and Lewis, 1996; Inda, 2005; Mosse and 
Lewis, 2005). In the name of development, various institutes and organiza- 
tions intervene in the conduct of persons, activities and spaces in multiple 
ways and on global scales. Such intervention is exercised through diverse 
authorities, strategies of calculation, specialized programmes and global 
networks that aim to solve certain problems and bring about social change. 
As Escobar (1995) reminds us, development formed a machinery of power 
for producing knowledge about and exercising control over the ‘Third 
World’ in all its multiplicity. 
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Development has given rise to numerous apparatuses for the adminis- 
tration of many people’s lives and courses of action aimed at the ‘South’ 
or ‘developing’ countries. The field has been invested with discourses of 
partnership and participation that hint at a shift in the management of 
North-South relations away from the carrot and stick of credits and con- 
ditionalities to, what Gould (2005: 63) regards as, a subtle dynamic of 
alleged mutual complicity. It has been characterized by action plans for 
dealing with conflict resolution (see Duffield, 2002: 1065), underscored by 
arrangements, classifications and protocols for treating populations in 
relation to global markets (see Ong, 2006: 76), and influenced by interna- 
tional organizations and programmes” that aim to foster technical “assis- 
tance’ for those in need (see Dillan and Reid, 2001; Rojas, 2004) and shape 
worldwide social transformations through initiatives such as UNESCO's 
MOST programme (discussed later). Yet, development interventions are 
not uniform in kind or intensity. They can produce diverse social, eco- 
nomic or political effects; receive dissenting opinions from various mobile 
groupings, such as those associated with the ‘new social movements’ and 
transnational advocacy and activist networks (see Alvarez et al., 1998; 
Appadurai, 2006; Escobar, 2001; Olesen, 2004; Sassen, 2002); and involve 
new ways of mobilizing knowledge for development. On the last point, 
Bishop and Phillips (2006: 187) suggest that without a “knowledge appa- 
ratus”, which constitutes the means by which knowledge is passed on and 
by which it advances and mutates, there would be no knowledge. For 
them, ‘global knowledge’ depends on the ‘repeatability of the knowledge 
apparatus” without which knowledge would not travel. We view this 
repeatability as occurring through various governing relations, such as 
those of global networks. 

Global networks that aim to mobilize knowledge for development 
often give priority to participatory relationship-building as a crucial part 
of research, policy-making and service provision (see Degnbol- 
Martinussen, 2002: 272; Martens, 2004: 1051; Scarf and Hutchinson, 2003). 
Even community-based development initiatives, such as those involving 
indigenous peoples, are now being implemented within transnational 
alliances and knowledge networks that traverse state policies, markets 
and civil society organizations (see Blaser et al., 2004; Brush, 1999). Thus, 
and as a foundation for social and economic change, participatory devel- 
opment efforts foster the view of development as planned interventions. 
These interventions often rely on the production, collection and dissemi- 
nation of particular forms of knowledge; the mobilization of certain kinds 
of agents of change; and the establishment of networks of professionals, 
technicians, politicians and public servants. What is noteworthy in 
our analysis of specific global organizations is how global knowledge net- 
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works render the field of development thinkable and translatable in par- 
ticular kinds of ways, depend upon knowledge expertise to define the 
subjects and objects of development and assemble certain kinds of agents 
and citizens for participatory development efforts. Within this context we 
ask: how, and in what ways, do global organizations and their knowledge 
networks govern the field of development, and how is development ren- 
dered in a particular conceptual form that calls for participatory action? It 
is to this discussion that we now turn. 

Various global organizations introduce diverse forms of knowledge- 
generation, global benchmarking and training programmes to shape the 
conduct of individuals and groups around the world. The UN agencies, 
including the FAO, UNDP (United Nations Development Programme)? 
UNESCO and WHO, for example, seek to ‘improve’ the lives of the 
vulnerable through global development efforts. An FAO senior analyst 
reminds us that: 


One looks to improve their [poor people's] income. This is the Millennium 
[Development] Goal of the United Nations which is not based solely on 
income; rather, it looks for global development to diminish hunger, to dimin- 
ish maternal and child mortality, to diminish AIDS, to improve schooling, the 
environment, human rights, [and] etcetera. 


According to the then UN Secretary General Kofi Annan, the 
Millennium Development Goals? have become ‘globally accepted 
benchmarks of broader progress, embraced by donors, developing 
countries, civil society and major development institutions alike’ 
(CGIAR, 2005). Such long-term goals form part of the new emphasis on 
mobilizing knowledge for development that gives priority to networks 
that transfer knowledge to the poor (e.g. Glenn and Gordon, 2002; FAO, 
2000, 2005a, 2005c; UNESCO, 2005c; United Nations, 2002; see also Haas 
and Kanie, 2004). A good example of a global network whose goal is to 
transfer knowledge to the poor and make the poor an active agent in the 
process is the FAO’s Farmer Information Network (FarmNet). As an 
organization that plays a prominent role in identifying, managing and 
disseminating food-related issues throughout the world, the FAO claims 
that since ‘more than 80 low-income developing countries suffer from 
chronic food deficits’, farmers of developing countries need to ‘improve’ 
their livelihoods through agricultural productivity, profitability and 
food security (FAO, 2006). 

The FAO first initiated FarmNet in Chile and Mexico in the early 1990s 
where farmer electronic information networks were already operating to 
provide farmers with knowledge and information on crops, inputs, 
prices, markets and weather conditions. Today, FarmNet has become a 
global knowledge network that consists of rural people from across many 
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regions of the globe. It is a network supported by intermediary organiza- 
tions, such as extension services, that use ICTs (including ratio, television 
and video) to generate, collate and exchange knowledge for ‘improved’ 
livelihoods in the field of agriculture and development (FAO, 2005b). 
From the organization’s perspective, the main purpose of FarmNet is to 
‘empower farmers through participatory networks managed by them’ 
(FAO, 2006). These networks are to ‘empower’ farmers in ways that not 
only align with new conceptions of participatory development but also 
privilege the virtues of individualism, choice and independence.” This 
notion of empowerment presupposes a person who is considered the 
cause of his or her acts, who can be held accountable for thses acts, and 
who can therefore exercise certain rights.” The critical dimensions of any 
global network are, however, the objectives and rationalities that circulate 
through it, including the ‘technologies of agency’ (Dean, 1999) that seek to 
enhance the capacities for participation and that mobilize the subjectivi- 
ties of those perceived to lack the power to act on behalf of their own 
interests (see Cruikshank, 1999: 71). 

As a mobile technology for governing development, FarmNet assem- 
bles an explicit concern for individual performance and the formation of 
‘productive’ farmers. It targets groups of farmers in need of training and 
skills, and attempts to create them as agents capable of governing them- 
selves through participation-based development. Furthermore, FarmNet 
and its related knowledge mobilities involve governmental objectives that 
consist of diverse activities, including: ‘participatory information audits 
and needs assessments’ to evaluate and regulate the differentiated con- 
straints, resources and skills of farm groups; ‘rural networking’ schemes 
to encourage farmers to engage in the new ICTs; ‘capacity-building’ 
efforts to manage knowledge about ‘improved livelihoods’ with FarmNet 
partners; and ‘participatory monitoring and evaluation’ strategies to doc- 
ument and distribute ‘successful experiences’ and ‘best practices’ with 
other farming and development partners (FAO, 2006). While FarmNet 
may well aim to ‘empower’ farmers, it more aptly serves to govern rural 
peoples as individuals who are to engage in the right kind of conduct and 
consume the appropriate type of knowledge for ‘improved’ development. 
Such enterprising efforts have been used to govern individual freedom 
(e.g. Dean, 2002; Larner and Le Heron, 2004; Valverde, 1999) and act upon 
human beings in order to make themselves ‘better than they are’ (see 
Rose, 2001: 18). 

The FAO emphasis on producing active agents through FarmNet is 
comparable with other global knowledge network initiatives. For exam- 
ple, since 1971, the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR), which is co-sponsored by the FA 
(United Nations Environment Programme) and 
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partnership of participatory members and international agricultural cen- 
tres that aims to “mobilize science” to benefit the poor. As a global knowl- 
edge network, it consists of a coalition of countries, international and 
regional organizations and private foundations supporting 15 interna- 
tional agricultural centres. More than 8500 CGIAR scientists and staff are 
working in over 100 countries to address issues of development in agri- 
culture. The CGIAR’s key goal is to achieve sustainable food security and 
reduce poverty in developing countries through research-related activi- 
ties in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, policy and environment, and 
through the production and transfer of knowledge results from laborato- 
ries to farmers’ fields. Over 300 farmer organizations engage in collabora- 
tive research programmes with CGIAR centres (see CGIAR, 2004, 2006). 

The CGIAR shapes education on development through a multitude of 
participatory initiatives that support a ‘network of global knowledge cen- 
ters’ (CGIAR, 2004). As a configuration of government, this network 
includes agricultural centres that work with national agricultural research 
systems, civil society organizations and private sector firms. These centres 
are to be self-governing and made accountable by the governing technolo- 
gies that establish them as sites of knowledge-transfer and expertise. Like 
other global knowledge centres connected to CGIAR, the International 
Food Policy Research Institute (IFPRI) is well known for its knowledge 
networking and participatory development schemes. In its efforts to build 
capacity for the poor, the IFPRI identifies those individuals, groups, 
organizations and communities that are ‘security challenged’, or need to 
meet their ‘food and nutrition security challenges’. Building capacity for 
the poor involves the making of ‘skilled, creative, and motivated individ- 
uals’, engaging people in problem-solving, and fostering teamwork 
among farmers, extension agents and scientists (IFPRI, 2005a). 

A recent example of the IFPRI’s global knowledge networking as a gov- 
erning process is the expansion of horticultural development. The IFPRI, 
along with the World Bank, produced and transferred knowledge on hor- 
ticultural development to 120 participants (e.g. agribusinesses, govern- 
ment agencies, research laboratories, farmer organizations, banks and 
transport companies) in six “developing” countries over a six-month 
period in 2005. This networked process included the use of Internet-based 
resources, video conferencing, simultaneous translation and face-to-face 
learning methods (IFPRI, 2005b) to establish new interactive domains for 
the “active” subjects of participatory development; inscribe governable 
spaces for controlling specific types of development knowledge; and 
induce conditions for the production of expert knowledge on horticulture. 
Through educational and technical knowledge sharing and participatory 
activities, CGIAR and its partners govern development ‘at a distance’ (see 
Larner and Butler, 2005). It is here that control moves through ‘a network 
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of open circuits that are rhizomatic and not hierarchical’ (Rose, 1999: 234), 
making the idea of control not centralized but dispersed (see Deleuze, 
1992). 

In the field of development, the analysis of global networks and their 
knowledge mobilities should not focus solely on their mechanical fea- 
tures, such as the use of ICTs, but rather on their ability to connect vari- 
ous ideas of governing with various forms of knowledge. Both FarmNet 
and CGIAR define the ‘challenges’ of development to be investigated (the 
poor, farmers), shape particular ways of dealing with these challenges 
and identify the organizational and institutional locus of authoritative 
agents of expertise. Furthermore, both networks produce and direct spe- 
cific kinds of knowledge, and generate rules pertaining to social and eco- 
nomic conduct, a kind of political processing of knowledge that Nico 
Stehr might call ‘knowledge politics’. 

In light of the foregoing discussion, the next section focuses on one of 
UNESCO's well-known knowledge network initiatives, the Management 


of Social Transformations (MOST) programme. 


Networking Development: 
A UNESCO-MOST Example 


What has become fashionable is networking. (UNESCO-MOST research 

analyst, 2005) 

In an effort to further its objective to ‘contribute to peace and security in the 
world by promoting collaboration among nations through education, sci- 
ence, culture and communication’ (UNESCO, 2003b: 4), UNESCO initiates 
and supports a wide array of global knowledge networks.“ Of specific 
interest here is UNESCO’s MOST programme. This programme is currently 
active in over 60 countries and connects researchers, decision-makers and 
private and public sector affiliates from around the world. It initiates 
research networks in areas ranging from urban development and globaliza- 
tion and governance, to multicultural and multiethnic societies. The pro- 
gramme sheds light on global knowledge networks as a mobile technology 
for governing various forms of conduct in the field of development. 

As part of the Social and Human Sciences Sector of UNESCO, the 
MOST programme was established in 1994. It was the first intergovern- 
mental social science research and policy programme to be created in a 
UN specialized agency (UNESCO, 2001: 8). Its creation was linked to ‘the 
need of the international community to focus more attention on how, and 
under what conditions, social science research results are considered in 
Government [national government] planning processes’ (UNESCO, 
1997). In its first eight years of planning processes, the programme aimed 
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to shape various social transformations, produce research projects to 
influence policy-makers and strengthen the link between social science 
knowledge and the policy-making process. In the words of a UNESCO 
policy analyst 
MOST came to be seen as an applied research programme with . . . certain 
objectives which were palatable to Member States, like relating research to 
policy-making. In fact, this notion of policy relevant research became very pop- 
ular in various parts of UNESCO after MOST was created. 


In diverse UNESCO programmes, the relationship between research 
and policy is often understood as highly complex and political (see King 
and McGrath, 2004; Stone, 2002). During the latter part of the 1990s and 
early 2000s, controversies within UNESCO’s MOST programme emerged 
around what kinds of research would get translated into policy and how 
such translation would be accomplished and through what kinds of intel- 
lectual machinery. Relating research to policy raised other concerns about 
how the management of social transformation practices did more to legit- 
imate the field of development than to address the needs of those who 
became the challenges to or objects of development (see also Escobar, 
1995; Ferguson, 1994, 2006). Throughout these years, the MOST pro- 
gramme was influenced by the United Nations Convention on the Rights 
of the Child (1989) and other UN initiatives, such as Agenda 21 and 
UN-Habitat (UN Centre for Human Settlements), which aimed to estab- 
lish a global policy framework in support of ‘sustainable cities and partic- 
ipatory development practices’ (UNESCO, 2002: 22). 

A salient feature of the MOST programme is its global networking of 
knowledge. Such networking processes involve the collection, production 
and dissemination of knowledge for the global management of social 
transformations. These processes underscore MOST’s participatory-based 
projects on development, the democratization of knowledge” and diver- 
sity with national institutions (such as national government bureaus and 
research institutes), civil society groups and the private sector (see 
UNESCO, 2003b: 17). Through participatory outreach activities and net- 
works of development and policy experts, the MOST programme creates 
various connections with other UN agencies, programmes of the World 
Bank, UNDP, UNICEF and UNDCP (United Nations International Drug 
Control Programme) and intergovernmental organizations such as the 
OECD (Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development) (see 
UNESCO, 2003b: 20). As such, it enables ‘the formation of a number of 
research networks across the world’ (UNESCO, 2002: 7). In UNESCO’s 
words: ‘Several MOST networks have produced international compara- 
tive reports based on the analysis of primary and secondary data concern- 
ing the impact of global economic and environmental phenomena at the 
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national /local levels.’ These networks, and their knowledge mobility ini- 
tiatives, seek to identify which tools and strategies of government help to 
counteract “the marginalisation and underdevelopment in a globalising 
world economy” (UNESCO, 2004). 

UNESCO’s MOST programme and its knowledge mobility initiatives 
seek to govern the field of development by defining what constitutes 
knowledge for development, who is to distribute and exchange this 
knowledge and what types of experts or “epistemic communities” (Haas, 
1992) are required in the sharing of knowledge.** What is perhaps critical 
at this juncture is the role of áctive participants in networking develop- 
ment. Might the creation of ‘active citizens’ through the kinds of mobile 
networks we have discussed earlier make a difference in the ways that 
knowledge for development is produced and disseminated? 


Mobllizing Active Citizens 


Youth is bearing the future of many things. So we really need to get them 
involved and make them responsible youth. (UNESCO policy analyst, 2005) 


With worldwide increases in urban populations, the city and its vulnera- 
ble groups are identified as harbouring crucial problems in need of a solu- 
tion. Án internationally prominent UNESCO-MOST programme on 
urban development, Growing Up in Cities, began in 1996 to address some 
urban issues. Its purpose is to come up with recommendations for 
increasing the participation of young people in community development 
projects, so that “they may become heard as full-fledged active agents of 
community change, rather than, as is more generally the case, mute and 
passive recipients of social transformation dictated by others' (UNESCO, 
2001: 26). Growing Up in Cities is similar to other programmes that aim 
to mobilize active agents through educational practices, and make them 
responsible for dealing with the challenges of development, such as 
Oxfam's global Initial Teacher Education (ITE) projects (see Inbaraj et al., 
2004). These kinds of programmes comprise what Cruikshank (1999) calls 
“technologies of citizenship”, or the techniques of empowerment and self- 
esteem that are used in various activities such as community action initia- 
tives, anti-poverty campaigns and social reform movements. These 
technologies are the means by which government “works through rather 
than against the subjectivities of citizens’ (Cruikshank, 1999: 69). They 
often come into play when, according to Dean (1999: 168), certain individ- 
uals, groups and communities become ‘targeted populations’. 

The Growing Up in Cities programme advocates the building of global 
knowledge networks to shape participatory urban development through 
children and youth. City participants form part of a global knowledge 
network that includes ‘municipal officers, development advisors, urban 
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planners, architects, environmental educators, NGO professionals, 
community organizers, child researchers, and other child advocates' 
(UN-Habitat, 2004; see also UNESCO, 2005a, 2005c). In such networks, 
participants work with young people with the objective “to create commu- 
nities that are better places in which to grow up and therefore, better 
places for us all’ (UNESCO, 2005b). For example, in August 2002 in 
Ottawa, Canada, the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO organ- 
ized a workshop to introduce and expand the Growing Up in Cities 
model of youth-focused participatory research. The workshop included 
youth leaders, involved in various processes of youth civic participation, 
and development officials, academics and NGO youth specialists (see 
UNESCO, 2003a). Like other participatory models, UNESCO's youth 
model views participation as a citizenship right that engages local com- 
munities in the decisions that affect them (UNESCO, 2002: 32-6). It is a 
model and programme of government that seeks solutions to the “prob- 
lems’ of urban development, adopts objectives for what needs to be done 
and cultivates active citizens and attributes various enterprising capaci- 
ties, features and statuses to them. Active citizens are not to be quiet ben- 
eficiaries of their surrounding environment. According to Rose, the active 
citizen is one who is to conduct his or her life ‘as a kind of enterprise, 
seeking to enhance and capitalize on existence itself through calculated 
acts and investments’ (Rose, 1999: 164-5). 

While the idea of citizenship is often viewed by UNESCO in universal 
terms — as encompassing everyone regardless of gender, clase and ethnicity — 
the political focus on mobilizing citizens through the Growing Up in 
Cities programme informs us that it is not merely about the relationship 
between individuals and the states in which they live. It is also about the 
multiple techniques of participation and empowerment, and the instru- 
ments of voice and representation (see Dean, 1999: 168) that are used to 
deal with the challenges of urban development. Bearing similarity to 
Foucault’s work on subjectification in “The Subject and Power’ (Foucault, 
1983) and to Cruikshank’s (1999) The Will to Empower, children and youth 
in the Growing Up in Cities programme can be made into individualized 
subjects because they can be part of schemes that bind individual aims 
and governmental aims. As mobile subjects of development, children and 
youth are considered as integral elements of successful citizenship devel- 
opment training. Through the programme’s strategies of training and par- 
ticipation, we are alerted to the need for children and youth to become 
active citizens connected to broader social and economic plans for change. 
The programme enlists the ‘energy, ideas, and hope of young people to 
evaluate their own circumstances, define priorities, and create change’ 
(UNESCO, 2005b). As one UNESCO policy analyst stated: 
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... the project actually looks at the way young people evaluate and perceive 
their urban environment. So, young people, children, and youth become active 
researchers in the project, and they appropriate the project. They're not treated 
as young people without a voice. And, this way, we're responding to the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child; it’s Article 12 which deals with the 
question of young people's, children’s, participation. 

These active citizens, who have a “voice” to be heard, are to dedicate 
themselves to the goals of self-improvement and to self-transformation in 
the name of participatory development. Such a programme of conduct 
relies on “a network of adults who have the power to implement change in 
the local area, are willing to engage young people in reaching consensus 
on what needs to be done, and are committed to using their power... to 
make it happen” (UNESCO, 2002: 37). By acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills, these “mature liberal subjects” are considered to possess 
the capacity to encourage youth to engage in forms of participatory devel- 
opment that will make them “responsible” citizens, such as community 
education campaigns, social mobilization and shared decision- 
making activities (see UNESCO, 2002: 42-3). One should be cautious, 
however, about such participatory development interventions as they 
rarely commit to the reduction or alleviation of power differentials and 
social inequalities that many people face around the globe. This point res- 
onates with Castells” (2000) view that global network relations can exhibit 
tensions between the abstract placelessness of network relations and the 
embeddedness of peoples and populations in particular places.” One 
should also be wary of the participation of a set of actors in development- 
enhancing interventions as this can be a means of constituting and 
governing citizens simultaneously. 

While the MOST programme is very influential in forming global 
knowledge networks that shape how knowledge for development is 
understood, disseminated and utilized on a worldwide scale, it has been 
confronted with changes related to its future organization and network 
expansion activities.” The programme’s knowledge-networking initia- 
tives are currently being restructured by other interventions and 
UNESCO's policy and research personnel are being subject to the exercise 
of other forms of authority and programmes of conduct. This sort of trans- 
formation is not entirely unanticipated. As one UNESCO research analyst 
insightfully remarks: 


UNESCO is a very complicated place. You have diplomats, bureaucrats, and 
then people of substance. They don't always get along together. In fact, 
UNESCO is a sort of intellectual monster because it was created to bring in 
ideas like justice, freedom. . . . And, like fire and water, they don’t go together. 
So, UNESCO has always been in this sort of state of crisis. It’s interesting 
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because it is an intergovernmental body with an intellectual and ethical 
mandate. In other words, the mandate requires that the organization conduct 
critical work; not exactly like in universities, but with universities, with intel- 
lectuals, with people. .. . [But], the current orientation in the UN system has 
been this new public management. 


The advanced liberal transformations underscoring many western lib- 
eral societies, including strategies of market deregulation, privatization 
and contracting out, are similar to the transformations occurring within 
UNESCO. Some of the critical changes involve the introduction of a new 
public management style that sets norms, standards and performance 
indicators to render particular kinds of outputs and orientations. These 
include: the increasing use of two-year employment contracts for 
UNESCO personnel; the restructuring of social science programmes 
through a focus on policy applications and practical outputs that involve 
an expanded network of clients and participants; the remodelling of 
UNESCO's programmes by increasing their dependency on private 
fundraising, partnerships and donors; and the making of critical thinking 
less significant at the organizational level and across the organization’s 
global knowledge networks. Several UNESCO personnel echoed their 
own views on the intelligibility of this rationalized process of social and 
political transformation, which mobilizes various groups and knowledge 
networks in diverse ways. One UNESCO policy analyst reflected his 
thoughts on the matter: 


The problem with UNESCO is that . . . it is the only agency of the [UN] system 
that should be concerned with the creation and development of critical 
thought. And, for many reasons, we are not doing that anymore. ... [W]hen I 
say this from within the sector, that is quite important. It means that they 
[UNESCO] are asking us to do things in the most superficial level that we can. 
... the place of knowledge is not here; it’s in the university or in academia. We 
are not in academia.’ I am just repeating what our member states say. 
These kinds of critical transformations expose how the changing manage- 
ment strategies of global organizations form part of the mobile technolo- 
gies of government that shape the ‘new’ participative approaches to 
development. 


Conclusion 
In light of the governmentality literature, this article has examined global 
knowledge networks as a mobile technology of government that shapes 
and directs the field of development. It has argued that global knowledge 
networks and their knowledge mobilities can be assembled to produce 
remedies for proper conduct, expert forms of knowledge and sites of 
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knowledge-transfer and training. This analysis has focused on a select 
number of global organizations and their global networks. What is note- 
worthy in our analysis is how global knowledge networks render the field 
of development thinkable and translatable in particular kinds of ways, 
depend upon knowledge expertise to define the subjects and objects of 
development and amass certain kinds of agents and citizens for participa- 
tory development efforts. Our approach to specific global organizations 
and their development initiatives has also highlighted the importance of 
placing knowledge-sharing practices within context, because it is only 
then that we can understand how governing “at a distance” can be made 
possible through networks of ruling on a global scale. 

Global knowledge networks have the potential not only to mark the field 
of development with certain prescribed challenges, plans and goals, but also 
to bring about change in the lives of various individuals and groups across 
the world. However, and as we have shown, it is imperative to be cautious 
of the participation of targeted actors in development interventions; this 
kind of participation can be a means of constituting and governing particu- 
lar ‘agents’ of change simultaneously. Knowledge sharing for development 
that gives priority to the formation of diverse networks can also rely on the 
lofty principles of democracy and justice without fully committing to social 
and economic changes that work to counter governing practices. In this 
regard, there is a need to be attentive to strategies of participatory develop- 
ment, as they rarely diminish or alleviate the power differentials and social 
inequalities that many groups and populations face around the globe. 
Researchers and activists need to be increasingly aware of the complex tech- 
niques of training, participation and empowerment that are used to deal 
with all those challenges associated with participatory development. 


Notes 
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1. In-depth interviews with UNESCO and FAO policy and research 
were conducted at the organizations’ headquarters in 2003, 2004 and 2005. 
The interviews focused on questions dealing with the current management of 
the organizations’ key development programmes and affiliated networks. 
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10. 
11. 


14. 


16. 


More generally, networks are dynamic open structures so long as they con- 
tinue to effect communication with new nodes (see Urry, 2003: 9). Darin 
Barney emphasizes how numerous metaphors have been used to describe 
this type and configuration of relationship (e.g. lattice, web, matrix), all of 
which seek to evoke “the logic of decentralized, proliferating connectivity 
which defines the essence of a network (Barney, 2004: 2). 

For example, Castells cites UNCTAD on the international trade of services, 
UNDP on the global labour market and UNESCO on scientific and technical 
manpower resources (see Castells, 2000: 116, 117, 1314). 

John Urry argues that there are numerous ‘global’ enterprises unrecognized 
by Castells, such as American Express, Coca Cola and Disney, which are 
organized on the basis of a ‘network of technologies, skills, texts and brands’ 
(Urry, 2000: 195). 

Paralleling this point, Sujata Patel suggests that contemporary globalization 
opens up diverse kinds of transborder movements and projects of coopera- 
tion and conflict, and new ways for understanding the consolidation of 
power (Patel, 2006: 391-2). 

Following Foucault's work, see Rose (1999) and Dean (1999) on the conduct 
of conduct. 

See, for example, some of our most recent work on international organiza- 
tions and their diverse modes of governing: [can (2006), Ilcan and Phillips 
(2003, 2006a, 2006b); Phillips (2005, 2006) and Phillips and Ilcan (2003, 2004, 
2007) 


For example, the UNDP’s ‘knowledge services’ rely on a global network of 
development practitioners to provide professional expert knowledge to part- 
ners and policy-makers in countries acroes the globe (see UNDP, 2003: 5). 
Endorsed by 189 nations in 2000, the Millenntum Development Goals repre- 
sent international commitment to the priorides for achieving ‘sustainable 
development’. 

For a similar view, see White (2005) on “ethological governance”. 

For an analysis of governing through empowerment, see Ilcan and Lacey 
(2006). 

The World Bank views the transferring of knowledge through the use of ICTs 
as a ‘critical engine’ for development and for ‘empowering the poor’ (World 
Bank, 2001; see also World Bank, 2005). 

Knowledge politics refers to the interdependency of problems across national 
boundaries and the ability to direct the social role of knowledge (Stehr, 2005: 72). 
See, for example, UNESCO Chairs of Eco-Technology, the International 
Programme for the Development of Communication (IPDC) and 
International Council for Science (ICSU). 

Featherstone and Venn (2006: 3) remind us that the ‘democratization of 
knowledge’ is not feasible so long as it is dominated by authorizing interven- 
tions that favour a western perspective. 

This is not to say that the groups and populations targeted by such forms of 
intervention are homogeneous; rather such groups and populations can be 
rife with tensions of unsettlement and made more diasporic and diffuse by 
various modernizing initiatives (ican, 2002, 2004). 
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17. It also accords with Kendall’s point, following Latour (1993), that many net- 
works promise much and then fail (Kendall, 2004: 72). 

18. The MOST programme’s new focus is ‘on building efficient bridges between 
research, policy and practice’. This focus is in response to the recommenda- 
tions made during the sixth sesalon of the Intergovernmental Council of the 


MOST Programme (February 2003) and later approved by UNESCO's 
Executive Board (UNESCO, 2006). 
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abstract: This article analyses the attention given in the Netherlands to what is 
called ‘senseless violence’ as an expression of the general idea that violence is 
growing, and as an example of a moral panic. It is argued that this is a combina- 
tion of a grassroots and interest-group moral panic that has been carried along 
mainly by media and institutionalized civil initiatives. The production of this 
moral panic is illustrated, together with its consequences in the areas of politics, 
law and social science. It is argued that the moral panic over ‘senseless violence’ 
is in many respects a ‘classic’ example of a moral panic, but that it departs from 
this pattern in the sense that it is characterized by the conspicuous absence of 
moral deviants. Also, it is argued that the institutionalization of anxety can cause 
a moral panic to persist for several years. In the case of ‘senseless violence’, the 
moral panic emerged in 1997 and only very slowly decreased after 2003. The insti- 
tutionalization of anxiety means that many institutional remnants of the moral 
panic linger on and affect contexts such as politics. 


keywords: anxiety + institutionalization + law + moral panic + Netherlands + 
politics + violence 


Introduction: Senseless Vlolence and Moral 
Panics 


In the last decade, much attention has been given in the Netherlands to 
what has been called ‘senseless violence” (zinloos geweld). “Senseless vio- 
lence’ is an equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon concept of ‘random violence’ 
(see Best, 1999). It usually refers to apparently random instances of vio- 
lence in the public sphere that do not take place for the sake of some 
extrinsic motive such as, in the case of robbery, financial gain (Schinkel, 
2004; WODC, 1999). The label ‘senseless’ is indicative of an apparent lack 
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of motive that can, in other cases of violence, be recognized. One might 
take the term as an illustration of the strength of will to understand per- 
sonal violence — even those cases that cannot be understood because they 
appear ‘senseless’ are categorized and thereby somehow neutralized, 
understood. In a similar vain, Primo Levi has said with respect to the 
understanding of the Holocaust that ““understanding” a proposal or 
human behaviour means to “contain” it, contain its author’ (Levi, 1965: 
395). The notion of senseless violence is itself the clearest expression of an 
underlying idea that violence in general grows, for two reasons. First, 
communication about senseless violence is accompanied by reference to 
a supposed general increase in violence. Second, the emergence of the 
category of ‘senseless violence’ is indicative of the idea that violence 
grows not only in a quantitative, but also in a qualitative sense. New 
kinds of violence are appearing. Alongside the gradual differentiation of 
forms of violence into categories such as sexual violence and domestic 
violence, senseless violence is supposed to indicate a new kind of vio- 
lence that adds to the perceived increase of violence in general. One 
sometimes gets the impression that Dutch youth are engaging in frenzies 
of violence, like modern-day bacchantes. It is relevant to note that police- 
recorded violence increased in the 1990s, yet numbers of victims reported 
did not. Dutch sociologists and criminologists have extensively debated 
the question whether violence has grown or not, and no conclusive 
results have appeared (see Wittebrood, 2001; Wittebrood and Junger, 
1999). Whichever is the case, the outbreak of widespread attention to 
‘senseless violence’ can in no way be attributed to a dramatic increase in 
cases of violence. In this article, the attention given to ‘senseless violence’ 
is therefore considered to be part of a moral panic that involves the 
broader idea that violence grows. The concept of moral panic is specifi- 
cally useful in that it allows different contexts to be studied as different 
ways of dealing with a social construction such as ‘senseless violence’ or 
the idea of the growth of violence. The concept of moral panic has been 
developed by Stanley Cohen in his study of Mods and Rockers (Cohen, 
1972). Since its inception, it has been much applied and developed, and 
has as such become a key sociological concept (Thompson, 1998). As 
McRobbie and Thornton state: 


... moral panics have become the way in which daily events are brought to the 
attention of the public. They are a standard response, a familiar, sometimes 
weary, even ridiculous rhetoric rather than an exceptional emergency interven- 
tion. Used by politicians to orchestrate consent, by business to promote sales in 
certain niche markets, and by media to make home and social affairs newswor- 
thy, moral panics are constructed on a daily basis. (McRobbie and Thornton, 
1995: 560) 
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In ‘Moral Panics as Cultural Politics’, the new 2002 introduction to Folk 
Devils and Moral Panics, Cohen notes that ‘the same public and media dis- 
course that provides the raw evidence of moral panic, uses the concept as 
first-order description, reflexive comment or criticism’ (Cohen, 2002: vii). 
Ungar (2001) has argued that research on moral panics is in need of adjust- 
ment as a result of the emergence of the risk society (Beck, 1986). 
Environmental risks lead to threats that incite new fears, and in which no 
moral culprits can be identified. Yet public opinion polls show that Dutch 
citizens are far more touched by issues of crime and safety than by issues 
concerning environmental safety. The moral panic surrounding ‘senseless 
violence’ discussed here is an illustration of the usefulness of the idea of a 
moral panic, yet it is characterized by a conspicuous absence of moral 
deviants. Anxiety is a somewhat paradoxical emotion, especially when 
experienced by large groups of people. On the one hand, communicated 
anxiety is always experienced as real and honest by an observer 
(Luhmann, 1986). Whoever fears must face a real danger, and whoever is 
concerned about other people must be honest: ‘It is impossible to reply 
“you are wrong” to someone saying she is afraid’ (Luhmann, 1988: 33). 
David Garland has argued that anxiety over crime in general has to be seen 
as a reaction to high crime rates in late modernity. High crime is a ‘normal 
social phenomenon’. As a result, a ‘crime complex’ has developed, and 
crime-conscious citizens deal with crime-avoidance in everyday life. This 
is accompanied by fear and anxiety (Garland, 1996). The ‘late modern’ 
emphasis on security has led, according to Nikolas Rose, to a ‘politics of 
insurance’, a kind of risk management in the face of violence and crime 
(Rose, 2000). These ideas suggest that there is a causal connection between 
crime rates and levels of public anxiety. In this analysis of the public anxi- 
ety over ‘senseless violence’, no assumptions are made concerning the 
existence of such a causal link between crime rates and levels of anxiety. 
The relation between attention to ‘senseless violence’ and violent crime 
rates is, however, discussed in the second part of this article. 

Some crucial aspects of moral panics can be identified. They are: (1) a 
high concern and anxiety over certain kinds of behaviour; (2) an increase 
in hostility towards the category of people described as a threat; (3) a cer- 
tain disproportionality in the assessment of the threat and the depiction 
of the problem; and (4) a sudden appearance and short life-span. In sev- 
eral respects, the moral panic over senseless violence, while it can be legit- 
imately called a ‘moral panic’, deviates from the standard notion of a 
moral panic. First, this has occurred without there being a clear-cut cate- 
gory of persons that have become, so to speak, ‘the face of the threat’. 
Perhaps this is a feature of the moral panic over ‘senseless violence’ that 
has contributed to its sustenance, since nothing incites fear as an invisible 
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or at least not clearly identifiable threat. Second, as an analysis of the 
moral panic revolving around senseless violence shows, a moral panic 
can have a considerable life-span. The core of the moral panic over sense- 
less violence in the Netherlands is a combination of civil action (organiza- 
tions, demonstrations, silent marches, publications) and media attention. 
Especially where civil action is concerned, organizational structures and, 
since 2002, superstructures have come into existence. These constitute 
what I call an institutionalization of anxiety that leads to the lengthening of 
the life-span of the moral panic they are the result of. 

In Cohen’s original formulation of the theory of moral panic, media 
reaction towards a deviant event also generates substantial “official' 
response. This need not be the case, however, since politicians in office 
cannot be said to have a real interest in contributing to a moral panic 
involving constructions of violence. Yet since they neither benefit from 
denying the ‘seriousness of the problem’, they are in a position well worth 
paying attention to, and in the third part of this article, the political con- 
text is examined. The second part focuses on public opinion and the 
media, giving some indication of how the moral panic of violence has 
come into existence in the Netherlands, and has revolved specifically 
around the issue of ‘senseless violence’. In this section, the ‘grassroots’ 
reactions (Goode and Ben-Yehuda, 1994) to senseless violence that are a 
part of the moral panic surrounding violence are highlighted, and the role 
of the media is examined. First, however, we need to look at the back- 
ground to this emergence of moral panic revolving around (senseless) 
violence in the Netherlands. 


The Production of Panic 

The moral panic over violence gained significantly in substance with the 
construction of the category of ‘senseless violence’ in 1997. The violent 
death of Meindert Tjoelker in Leeuwarden (1997) can be seen as a trigger 
that led to a marked increase in media coverage of interpersonal violence. 
After his death and the attention devoted to it, a victim of similar violence 
the year before, Joes Kloppenburg, was honoured with a silent march a 
year after his death. The death of Meindert Tjoelker thus led to the con- 
struction of the category ‘senseless violence’, which could then be applied 
ex post facto to cases that were, qua violence, similar but now seen in a dif- 
ferent light. Kloppenburg’s death in 1997 now came to be seen as ‘sense- 
less violence’ in a sense avant la lettre. Similarly, an even older case came 
to be classified as ‘senseless violence’. This was the death of Kerwin 
Duinmier in 1983, a 15-year-old black youth beaten and stabbed severely 
in a racist attack by skinheads, and who died as a consequence of his 
injuries. In the early 1980s, his death was predominantly seen as a racist 
incidenct, as racism was a major public issue in those days. After 1997, his 
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case was in a sense reclassified as ‘senseless violence’ and it came to pro- 
vide one of the earliest examples of a phenomenon that could now be 
given a history and could be seen to have significantly increased in scale 
since those early cases. This leads to the paradoxical situation that, in the 
first instance, the emergence of the category of senseless violence indi- 
cates a qualitative growth of violence, which then becomes so popular 
that it starts to absorb other categories of violence to the extent that it 
usurps them altogether. In 2002, an organization called Senseless Violence 
Against Animals was founded.’ Cases of racist and domestic violence 
tended to become recoded under the label of ‘senseless violence’. When 
media coverage of ‘senseless violence’ was considered, it was seen to 
include such incidents as a Turkish case of honour revenge, road rage and 
physical violence on public transport, and the case of a schizophrenic 
vagabond stabbing a man to death in a library ‘just like that’. One of the 
main civil action sites against senseless violence (www.zinloosgeweld.nl) 
posed the question: ‘Have you ever been a perpetrator of senseless vio- 
lence (bullying, aggression, physical violence)?” Thus, the concept 
seemed to be turning in on itself while it initially involved acts no sane 
person would commit, it now appeared that anyone could at some point 
or other have been a perpetrator of ‘senseless violence’. This can be justi- 
fied by invoking the pacifist idea that all violence is ‘senseless’, which 
becomes apparent for instance in the deliberate equation between ‘vio- 
lence’ and ‘senseless violence’ by the Stop Senseless Violence Foundation. 

With regard to how a moral panic takes off, Goode and Ben-Yehuda 
(1994) have distinguished between three possible paths. A first is the insti- 
gation by an interest group; the second, a moral panic engineered by the 
elite; and the third, a moral panic produced by the grassroots. In the case 
of (senseless) violence in the Netherlands, a combination of interest-group 
and grassroots instigation appears to be the situation. The word ‘senseless 
violence’ was introduced in the sense to which is referred here by police 
commissioner Bangma, who published an article using the term in the 
Leeuwarder Courant, a regional newspaper, following the violent death of 
Meindert Tjoelker on 13 September 1997. Bangma called upon the people 
of Leeuwarden, where the incident took place, to observe one minute of 
silence. As such, attention to ‘senseless violence’ was spurred by a police 
commissioner, who can in this case be regarded as part of an interest 
group. What followed was a massive response that set an example for 
other cities. In a relatively short time, silence — whether several minutes’ 
silence or a silent march — became a trademark response to ‘senseless vio- 
lence’. As I argue, the relatively independent effect of the media in the 
construction, and not only in the amplification and sustenance of the 
moral panic, is considerable. It was, one might say, simultaneously an 
interest-group and grassroots media coverage that brought forth the 
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moral panic. And the media were not simply a medium, but they were, to 
paraphrase McLuhan (1994), at the same time the message. Yet the media 
are but one of the actors Cohen (1972) describes as integral to moral pan- 
ics. Next to the media, law enforcement, politicians, action groups and 
‘folk devils’ (moral deviants) are involved. In this article, all these actors 
are discussed with the exception of folk devils, since, I argue, the moral 
panic over ‘senseless violence’ is characterized by the conspicuous 
absence of moral deviants. The second section starts with a discussion of 
the moral panic in public life, which involves various action groups, and 
thus makes for an institutionalization of anxiety. It proceeds with a dis- 
cussion of the role of the media in the production of the panic. The third 
section then briefly discusses the role of the political system. 


Outlets of Public Anxiety and the 
Institutionalization of Anxiety 


First, it is relevant to note that general feelings of insecurity among the 
Dutch public show no signs of ‘moral panic’ according to the statistics 
(CBS, 2006; SCP, 2004, 2006). In the 1990s, a slight decrease of feelings of 
insecurity can be observed. From 1999 to 2004, they remain relatively sta- 
ble, settling to 1999 levels in 2004 after a slight increase (CBS, 2006; SCP, 
2006). Nonetheless, 80 per cent of all people in 2004 thought that ‘crime has 
recently grown’ and more than 25 per cent experienced feelings of insecu- 
rity. Furthermore, about 75 per cent of Dutch people thought that problems 
of violent crime would be greater in 2020 (SCP, 2004: 480). Stability in feel- 
ings of insecurity can still mean that the level of experienced insecurity is 
rather high — the call is normative here, and I shall not venture into draw- 
ing further conclusions. But the interesting thing is that although these 
feelings certainly do not grow, a moral panic over ‘senseless violence’ has 
nonetheless emerged. Speaking of such a moral panic is wholly justified 
once institutionalized civil action against ‘senseless violence’ and its media 
coverage are considered. That feelings of insecurity have hardly risen but 
expectations of increasing violence exist makes these core elements of a 
moral panic all the more interesting in light of the social construction of the 
threat voiced in discourse on ‘senseless violence’. 

In popular discourse, violence is a subject of ‘public opinion’. Luhmann 
defines public opinion as that which is observed and described as public 
opinion (Luhmann, 2002: 286). Public opinion therefore has a self-inducing 
tendency. As soon as ‘people’ feel violence is growing, it becomes what 
‘one’ cannot fail to see. Popular or public discourse is often equated to ‘soci- 
ety’. This, of course, is an ‘ideological’ construct, as in all cases of ‘society’, 
which nevertheless has a far-reaching performative capacity. It is thus stated 
that there exists ‘unrest’ within society over a specific occurrence of violence 
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or over the supposed increase in cases of violence. The awareness of a 
social problem such as violence is said to ‘live’ in society. In such dis- 
course, the idea of a general growth of violence neither plays the role of 
eliciting discussion concerning its truth — since ordinary people have no 
means of reaching a conclusion on this point — nor does it serve to justify 
the settlement of policy goals. Rather, in public discourse, the idea that 
violence grows has a paradoxical therapeutic function. In nine out of 20 
silent marches reported by Boutellier (2000), empathy was mentioned as 
a motive for joining in on the march; another motive was anger and pow- 
erlessness. Much mentioned were contemplative motives pertaining to 
questions of norms and values, to the question whether violence can 
make or have ‘sense’ at all, and to respect, tolerance and the like 
(Boutellier, 2000: 325-6). The idea of growing violence, canalized through 
reference to ‘senseless violence’, can be argued to provide people with a 
cognitive frame, a description of reality that orders perception and subli- 
mates some of the insecurity experienced by those participating. 
Something about ‘senseless violence’ can be understood after all.... 
Several kinds of therapeutic actions have been undertaken in light of 
the disapproval of senseless violence and the supposed general prolifera- 
tion of violence in society. This has resulted in an institutionalization of anx- 
tety in the sense that many civil actions against ‘senseless violence” have 
lead to the formation of formal organizations. In Bergen op Zoom, for 
instance, all babies born from 2003 to 2006 received a bib from the mayor 
of the town, carrying the slogan “Bergen op Zoom against Senseless 
Violence”? The bibs furthermore were decorated with ladybirds, the offi- 
cial logo of the Dutch National Foundation Against Senseless Violence 
(Landelijke Stichting Tegen Zinloos Geweld). According to its website, the 
ladybird is “the symbol against senseless violence”.* This organization 
seeks the prevention of violence, since “Everybody sees that violence and 
aggression are used too easily.” Its founding member is ‘fed up’ with 
‘beastly attacks out of nothing’. What it hopes to accomplish through its 
actions is a ‘structural change of mentality’. Other foundations and 
groups organized around the theme of violence are numerous, including 
the ‘Stappen tegen Geweld’ Foundation (now dissolved), Action Front 
Against Senseless Violence (possibly dissolved), the Day Against Violence 
Foundation, the Art Against Violence Action Committee, the Gorcum 
Against Violence Foundation, the Association of Parents of a Murdered 
Child, the Tolerance Unlimited Foundation, the Vlaardingen Against 
Senseless Violence Foundation, the Safe Groningen Foundation, the 
Foundation for Active Nonviolence, the “Kappen noul’ Foundation, the 
From Senseless Violence to Sensible Behaviour Foundation, the ‘Aandacht 
doet spreken’ Foundation, the Wall Against Violence Foundation (cur- 
rently part of the Association for Safety, Respect and Solidarity), the Stop 
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senseless Violence Foundation, the ‘Report Violence” Foundation, the 
Victims of Violence Foundation and the governmental National Platform 
Against Violence in the Streets (possibly dissolved). In 2000, 19 such 
organizations started working together under the umbrella title of the 
National Organization for Safety and Respect (LOVR). In addition, apart 
from the organizations mentioned above, several websites have been set 
up. Some examples are: Twenthe tegen Geweld, which is part of Tegen 
geweld,? De Trucker Tegen Zinloos Geweld (dissolved),* Slachtoffers van 
Geweld (dissolved), Zinloos Geweld Forum,’ Kids Against Violence,’ No 
More Violence’ (a web forum) and Tilburgers tegen Zinloos Geweld.” 
Meanwhile, the Netherlands has erected many monuments in memory 
of victims of such senseless violence. Amsterdam has a plaque and a tile, 
Leeuwarden a boulder, Sleeuwijk has a golden tear, the Hague has a traf- 
fic sign against senseless violence,” Vlaardingen has a memorial monu- 
ment,” as do — to name a few — Tilburg and the village of Vinkel, and 
Arnhem hosts the national monument for victims of senseless violence 
(a plaque with ladybirds).* Other events of a therapeutic nature that have 
been held include a pillow fight of 400 children in Amsterdam,” unrolling 
a 6-kilometre long banner against senseless violence in Breda (which, due 
to lack of public interest — only 50 people showed up — was only unrolled 
for 300 metres), singing against senseless violence and the release of a 
protest CD.'* There has been DJ-ing against senseless violence and there 
is currently still partying against senseless violence for which famous DJs 
are booked.” There has been rapping against senseless violence,” pills 
against senseless violence have been sold at a dance festival,” there have 
been more music festivals and survival-runs,” and there has even been a 
boxing match against senseless violence between an ex-professional 
fighter and a protestant minister in a church in Grevenbicht.” Apart from 
all this, and apart from the occasional ‘noisy march’ against violence,” the 
‘silent marches’ have become the most common expression of public dis- 
approval after incidents of so-called ‘senseless violence’. These have taken 
place in — to name a few — Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Zoetermeer, Kerkrade, 
Leeuwarden, Vlaardingen, Noordwijk, Venlo, Almere, Den Haag and 
Gorinchem. Boutellier (2000) counts 20 marches in roughly four years 
(1996-2000) (one of which was attended by an estimated 20,000 people). 
Local support groups against violence exist throughout the Netherlands. 
In 2000, school children regarded ‘senseless violence’ as the main news 
topic of the previous year. In a poll in the same year, the increase in ‘sense- 
less violence’ was reported as the greatest concern among Dutch people 
(65 per cent), ahead of damage to the environment and the gap between 
rich and poor.” Clearly, there exists a certain anxiety concerning violence, 
and a concern that violence is growing is present in all the reactions to 
occasions of ‘senseless violence’ mentioned here. Most common are the 
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It is clear from Figure 1 that the Dutch did not report significantly 
higher victim rates during the last decade. Reported™ numbers of actual 
assault fluctuated and did not reach the 1992 level of 22 assaults per 1000 
people again. Violent threats fluctuated and rose between 1995 and 2003, 
but eventually settled in 2004 at 1992 levels af 44 threats per 1000 people. 
Attention given to ‘senseless violence’ cannot therefore be a consequence 
of a rising experience of violence. Yet, one might argue that attention to 
‘senseless violence” is related to the number of cases of murder and 
manslaughter. After all, if the number of severe violent crimes rises signif- 
icantly, this has an effect on the public perception of violence. Yet the 
number of cases of murder and manslaughter has remained steady at 
around 1.1 and 1.2 cases per 100,000 people (SCP, 2006: 39). Therefore, 
I believe it is warranted to say that the ambiguity of the relation between 
victim rates and institutionalized forms of anxiety over ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ has to be attributed to an important selective system within the 
public domain: the media. Here, the topoi of public discourse are prese- 
lected and are reinserted into public discourse, where they were suppos- 
edly initiated. Theories of moral panic tend to have a problem relating the 
media to public life, as if the media can be separated from a larger social 
reality (Hunt, 1997). Without venturing a theory of that relationship here, 
I take the relationship between the media and public to be one of mutual 
resonance. In practice, this usually means that the media either invent 
topics out of an instinct for the appeal of such issues among the public, or 
they pick up on a localized theme and blow it up to national proportions, 
thereby still being able to say that they only report what ‘lives among the 
people’. Once one violent event attracts attention in the media, other 
media have to follow suit, as Bourdieu shows in his analysis of the field 
of journalism. It is the logos of that field that a ‘scoop’ is searched for. The 
inevitable economic competition among the media necessitates allocation 
of attention in favour of subjects that gain attention among competitors 
(Bourdieu, 1998). 

An analysis of media coverage of Dutch cases of violence shows how 
the two aspects of the silent marches, the emotional and the rational, are 
combined in the media (Althoff, 2002). On the one hand, the victim’s per- 
spective is taken, with all the experience of contingency attached to it. On 
the other hand, ‘analyses’ are given of the ‘increasing aggression and vio- 
lence’. The concept of ‘senseless violence’ then combines these aspects in 
providing a sense to something that has the emotional effect of a lack of 
sense or understanding. Mark Fishman has made an illuminating analy- 
sis of such media coverage. He, like Bourdieu, is concerned with the inter- 
action of the media with other media (Fishman, 1973). As he says: ‘thus, 
the behaviour of each news organization during the crime wave seems to have been 
in response to the other media’ (Fishman, 1973: 102; emphasis in original). 
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Similarly, Cohen states: ‘the mass communication of the news of one out- 
break is a condition of structural conduciveness for the development of a 
hostile belief’ (Cohen, 1973: 453). Thus, a ‘sensitization’ takes place which, 
according to Cohen, can lead to an actual ‘amplification of violence’. In 
the case of ‘senseless violence’, the latter point cannot be argued (one can 
count Mods and Rocker clashes, but not cases of ‘senseless violence’; one 
can only count what counts as such). 

Cohen (1972) mentions three features of media behaviour in moral pan- 
ics that are also present in this case: (1) exaggeration and distortion (or 
‘overreporting’), (2) prediction and (3) symbolization. Overreporting in 
the sense in which Cohen refers to it can be said to exist in the way that 
one case triggered a massive coverage whereas previous cases did not — 
in fact, these cases were dug up and reported on ex post facto. That the 
death of Meindert Tjoelker in 1997 triggered the moral panic revolving 
around senseless violence becomes evident when media coverage of 
‘senseless violence’ is taken into consideration. Table 1 shows the number 
of times ‘senseless violence’ appeared in the title of a newspaper article in 
the largest Dutch newspapers, as well as the number of times it appeared 
in the body of the text. It indicates that 1997 clearly marks the start of the 
moral panic. 

Similarly, one can trace the number of times ‘senseless violence’ was a 
topic in television programmes. Table 2 shows such numbers for the 
Dutch public broadcasting stations. Because of the higher competitive 
drive and the higher level of populist content, one could expect the con- 
tent of commercial stations to have been more attentive to ‘senseless vio- 
lence’, but unfortunately, no data were available on the commercial 
broadcasting stations. 

The second feature Cohen mentions, prediction, became apparent in 
two ways. First, reports about ‘senseless violence’ were very often accom- 
panied by references to the idea that violence in general was growing. 
Second, reports about ‘senseless violence’ were quite often about violence 
in general, not concerning specific experiences. Althoff, for instance, 
quotes a train conductor who says: ‘it could happen to you, that you get 
grabbed in the crotch or get a knife against your throat’. The newspaper 
article adds: ‘not that such an occurrence happens often. The worst he [the 
train conductor] had encountered was being spat at’ (Althoff, 2002: 271). 
Another example of prediction can be found on the website of the 
National Foundation Against Senseless Violence, whose founder writes 
on the occasion of the founding of the organization in 1997: 


One minute of silence is not enough. 


Another victim of senseless violence. Newspapers were full of it. Everyone an 
the radio and on television talked about it. But the day after the noise had half 
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Table 1 Number of Times ‘Senseless Violence’ Mentioned in Printed 
News Press 
Number of times Number of times 
“senseless violence” ‘senseless violence’ 
Year in title in text 








NE BRSBQESSnHNcocS 





Source: LexisNexis Academic. 

* Up to June. 

Hits not pertaining to the phenomenon ‘senseless violence’ deleted (e.g. in 
case of war or terrorism). Some hits may contam discussion of ‘media 
hypes’ over ‘senseless violence’. These were not deleted, since they too, 
unlike other usage of the words ‘senseless violence’, can be seen as part of 
the moral panic as they are part of what is set in motion by the appearance 
of the phenomenon of ‘senseless violence’. Moreover, they often accept the 
fact that violence is on the rise and that ‘senseless violence’ is a daily occur- 
ring phenomenon. See, for instance ‘Fatsoenrakkerij’ (De Volkskrant, 18 
August 2000. 9). 


died away and the next day all was quiet. It was no longer news for the masses, 
only for one or two individuals. First, another victim has to fall. Then we will 
observe another minute of silence. And then everyone will talk about it again. 


Until the rumour dies away again.” 


Thus, “victims” fall as part of a larger phenomenon that will reccur 
unless action is undertaken. For the initiators of the Stop Senseless 
Violence Foundation, the ‘disruption of society’ caused by ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ has been the main reason for their organization.% What is specifi- 
cally striking about the moral panic surrounding ‘senseless violence’ is 
the conspicuous absence of moral deviants. While ‘senseless violence’ is 
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Table 2 Number of Times ‘Senseless Violence’ 


Mentioned in Television Programmes 
Number of times 
‘senseless violence’ 

Year in 

1990 0 
1991 0 
1992 0 
1993 0 
1994 0 
1995 3 
1996 2 
1997 23 
1998 45 
1999 60 
2000 54 
2001 23 
2002 51 
2003 18 
2004 17 
2005 15 


Source: Nederlands Instituut voor Beeld en Geluid. 
“ Not including commercial stations. 


Hits not pertaining to the phenomenon ‘senseless violence’ 
were deleted (e.g. in case of war or terrorism). 


frequently associated with the issue of ‘norms and values’ — as for 
instance becomes clear from the references made by various civic organi- 
zations against ‘senseless violence’ to ‘norms and values’ - no moral 
deviants, no perpetrators of ‘senseless violence’ are publicly exposed. 
Cases of ‘senseless violence’ are remembered by the names of their vic- 
tims; names of perpetrators don’t live on in public memory, some haven't 
been made public at all.” No ‘category’ of perpetrators of ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ has been discerned and identified as ‘folk devils’. The issue has sur- 
vived in the absence of perpetrators, as a threat that regularly comes 
down upon highly publicized victims, but which, as a threat, remains 
abstract, unknown yet certain to resurface, and thereby all the more fear- 
some. In the new introduction to Folk Devils and Moral Panics (2002), 
Cohen does give some tools to interpret this. He analyses some recent 
moral panics, as well as a near panic, and stresses the importance of (1) a 
suitable enemy, (2) a suitable victim and (3) ‘a consensus that the beliefs 
or action being denounced were not insulated entities (“it’s not only this”) 
but integral parts of the society or else could (and would) be unless 
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“something was done”” (Cohen, 2002: xi). That, in the case of “senseless 
violence”, the third condition has already been satisfied has been illus- 
trated earlier in this article. The first condition, the suitable enemy, is 
absent when a particular group or category is meant here. But in Cohen's 
original definition of a moral panic, he defines it as something in which 
“an episode, condition, person or group of persons' that is or are “defined 
as a threat to societal values and interests” (Cohen, 1972: 9). In this case, 
the “violent condition’ of society is the enemy. No perpetrators are 
denounced; people's outrage is directed at the condition of violence grow- 
ing in society. On the other hand, this is only successful when the second 
condition is satisfied, i.e. when ‘suitable victims’ are present. And they 
are, since most victims of ‘senseless violence’ are white middle-class 
young men. In fact, these victims are part of the same category that per- 
petrates acts labelled as ‘senseless violence’, although this fact is not 
recounted in attention to ‘senseless violence’ (WODC, 2006; cf. Best, 1999). 

Finally, Cohen mentions symbolization as part of the media coverage 
during a moral panic. In the case of ‘senseless violence”, the most effective 
symbolization is attained by the label ‘senseless’. This entails connota- 
tions of irrationality, of unnecessary and hence disproportionate violence, 
which cannot be understood unless it be classified as ‘senseless’ and its 
perpetrators devoid of ‘sense’. Symbolization furthermore took the form 
of medicalized analogies. Thus, ‘senseless violence’ was pathologized and 
its perpetrators were ‘sick’, which is a last resort in the case of actions hard 
to classify or understand. Similarly, ‘senseless violence’ came to be seen as 
an ‘epidemic’. After the violent death of Daniél van Cotthem in January 
2000, when an estimated 20,000 people attended a silent march, local 
newspaper Zwolse Courant ran with the headline: ‘Epidemic of Senseless 
Violence’. It opened its coverage of the death with: ‘throughout the entire 
country, the police made arrests this weekend as a result of senseless vio- 
lence’.* Generally speaking, ‘senseless violence’ is regarded as a token of 
societal disruption or disintegration. In a graph produced by the From 
senseless Violence to Sensible Behaviour Foundation, for instance, it is 
associated with racism, money, power, fascism, budget cuts, crime, 
poverty, divorce, war, natural disasters and numerous other factors 
depicted as pulling the earth apart (along with things like ‘love’, ‘mar-_ 
riage’, ‘discussion’ and other positively valued factors possibly intended 
to glue it back together again).” 

It is thus warranted to say that, starting in 1997, a ‘deviancy amplifica- 
tion spiral’ (Cohen, 1972) took off that has only relatively recently 
appeared to slow down. Cohen uses this concept to denote the cycle in 
which the media increasingly report on an issue involving deviant behav- 
iour. In a similar vem, albeit in a more general sense, Bourdieu (1998) 
speaks of a ‘circular circulation’ of news, meaning that journalists mimic 
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each other in keeping up with what's “hot” in the news. Thus, a self- 
reinforcing process is set in motion. The dependence of journalists on 
other journalists on what news is, is what brings about a certain synchro- 
nization of news coverage. In the case of Tjoelker, public dissatisfaction 
picked up on by journalists rather arbitrarily set off a boost in media 
attention to similar cases — in accordance with the ‘consistency rule’ in the 
media (Fishman, 1973: 106). This indicates that the three possible origins 
of moral panic described by Goode and Ben-Yehuda (1994) fall somewhat 
short. The intrinsic organization of the media is such that a moral panic 
can be seen to occur for all the reasons they distinguish plus the compet- 
itive drive for news that pushes media coverage to induce, in its turn, 


grassroots and interest-group responses. 


| The Political Context of ‘Senseless Violence’ 


‘Senseless violence’ in particular, and the idea of the growth of violence in 
general, resonates in various contexts. Having discussed the institutional- 
ization of anxiety in grassroots movements, public discourse and the 
media, it is relevant to conclude with the consequences of this moral panic 
in the context of the political system. 

In the politics, public anxiety first of all gives rise to the political (re)def- 
inition of ‘social problems’. Violence is regarded as a “vexing and anxiety- 
arousing problem’ (Bauman, 2000). Violence then becomes further 
embedded in the political agenda and thus becomes a topic of increasing 
relevance within the political system. Not only does public anxiety 
become a relevant factor in the political system, but politicians now need 
to enter public discourse as well. Politicians have to ‘talk to the people’, 
they need to walk at the head of silent marches, which displays their con- 
cern and commitment, but at the same time painfully reveals their pow- 
erlessness. After all, what more can a mayor in the end do than distribute 
bibs to babies? The next time someone is killed, he or she will necessarily 
be too late, again. In the Netherlands, politicians have been relatively 
absent fromthe moral panic over ‘senseless violence’. In fact, this can be 
mentioned as a reason for the institutionalization of civil forms of anxiety, 
since politicians are conceived as not doing enough, and civilians there- 
fore need to organize themselves against the threats. The same has been 
argued in Belgium, with respect to a comparable phenomenon involving 
‘white marches’ (Hooghe, 1998). 

This, however, combined with the paradoxical nature of anxiety, pres- 
ents politics with a double-bind. For if politicians don’t pay due attention 
to violence, they are accused of disinterest and of not taking the people 
seriously. This is one side of the double-bind. The other, equally unattrac- 
tive, consists of politically going along with the subjects of public 
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discourse. What happens then is that politicians “taking the people seri- 
ously’ by paying due attention to the assumed cause of their anxiety run 
the risk of only adding to that anxiety by doing so. On the one hand, this 
is due to the fact that fear is best forgotten and, when paid attention to, 
only increases. On the other hand, this can be attributed to the powerless- 
ness of politicians against relatively random (in the ‘loose’ sense of ‘diffi- 
cult to predict’) acts of interpersonal violence. Their increased attention to 
the problem then only makes them look increasingly ineffective and unfit 
to do the job. In the face of the anxiety caused by public images of a young 
man beaten to death for no apparent reason, politicians’ exclamations 
denouncing such acts stand out as shallow and meaningless. The result 
among the population is the mantra of ‘politicians don’t care’, ‘politicians 
are incapable’, ‘politicians are out of touch with everyday life’ or ‘they do 
nothing in the Hague’. In the same person, appreciation of politicians’ 
engagement can even go hand in hand with doubts concerning their capa- 
bilities. Politicians of course always have the possibility of referring to 
police responsibility, but this still means that the charge of being uninter- 
ested can be made against them, and this strategy easily turns itself back 
against politics anyway, since the police are burdened by efficiency targets 
that are politically decided and that leave little room for difficult cases such 
as the “whodunnit’ in cases of ‘senseless violence’. When police are operat- 
ing under politically specified measures of efficiency and effectiveness, 
such cases don’t pay off — the investment in time these cases necessitate 
only means the police won't reach their efficiency goals, which makes 
them look bad. If, then, politicians accuse the police of a lack of interest in 
cases of “senseless violence’, a counter-accusation is ready at hand. 

Given the relation between public anxiety and publicity of politicians’ 
efforts to solve the problem, the latter are faced with a second double- 
bind, since their political survival depends in part on public knowledge 
of their achievements. Loic Wacquant has suggested that political atten- 
tion to law enforcement in general is a result of the ‘deficit in legitimacy’ 
facing contemporary western democratic politics (Wacquant, 2001: 402). 
Be that as it may, such attention is unlikely to cover for that deficit. For 
communication to the public concerning political measures that effectively 
reduce violent crime may well, at times of heightened anxiety, have the 
unforeseen effect of increasing public anxiety about the issue — since any 
communication about violent crime, positive or negative, has the potential 
to increase public anxiety; while non-communication of political efficacy is 
punished by the public either by accusations of political disinterest, since 
nothing is going on in the political arena, or quite simply by the fact that 
politicians anyway have a hard time benefiting politically from their policy 
achievements. At times of lower public anxiety, then, politicians face the 
problem that policy successes have to be communicated through the 
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media, and the media are primarily interested in putting out communica- 
tions that relate to public anxiety. At a time of little public anxiety, policy 
achievements are an entirely unattractive topic for the media and there- 
fore for the public also. This could well have been the case in the Dutch 
elections of 2002, where the PvdA (Labour Party) was defeated after eight 
consecutive years of government, being accused of detachment from the 
public while being unable to benefit politically from policy achievements. 
And this was despite the party’s claim that there had been a decrease in 
violence during the time it was in office. While during elections political 
parties make security a top-priority subject, for ruling parties, this can 
also have negative consequences. This may well be a reason why, as one 
criminologist notes not without surprise, the biggest political parties do 
not mention the word ‘senseless violence’, or even the prototypical form 
of this violence: violence on the streets (Brants, 2002: 10). 

Leading criminologists have noted that politicians’ decisions regarding 
crime in general are not informed by criminological insights, but rather by 
emotional reactions on the part of the public (Garland and Sparks, 2000). 
Based on the existence of ‘senseless violence’, there could, for instance, be 
justification for measures towards more repressive prosecution of violent 
crime in the courts, as has happened in the Netherlands.® A growing con- 
cern over violent crime was one of the defining factors leading to the 
remarkable ascent of new political parties that were structured ‘bottom 
up’, and that explicitly reproached the ‘power games of the Hague’. The 
LPF, named after its eccentric leader Pim Fortuyn, was said to channel 
political unrest and dissatisfaction with the established political spec- 
trum. It advocated (and still advocates) ‘more, higher, and faster punish- 
ments’. In this case, however, after the death of its leader and its 
participation in government , the LPF was neutralized and accepted the 
terms of established politics. However, current policy and political parties 
have incorporated much of the focus on law and order that Fortuyn per- 
petuated. It is now the conventional political parties that have adopted 
the label of ‘new politics’, explicitly moving beyond ‘political correctness’. 
This has been achieved mostly by coming across as repressive on issues of 
migration, integration and crime. In short, ‘senseless violence’ is one issue 
that spurred a focus on repressive policies towards crime. The relative 
absence of extreme right parties in the Netherlands has been explained by 
the fact that on issues of law and order, conventional parties have incor- 
porated populist issues (see Scheepers et al., 2003). Dutch policy on crime 
has been a combination of repressive and preventive strategies since the 
policy statement ‘Society and Crime’ (Samenleving en Criminaliteit) in 1985. 
Increasingly, the repressive side of this policy has become dominant, espe- 
cially since 2000. The 2002 statement “Towards a Safer Society’ (Naar een 
veiliger samenleving) is indicative of an increasing focus on police and 
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prison efficacy. Likewise, Uit Beijerse and Van Swaaningen (2005) have 
signalled an increasing focus on public order in the budgeting priorities 
of the Department of Justice, most significantly so in 2003. That the height 
of the moral panic over ‘senseless violence’ in the media fell around 
2002-3 can therefore tentatively be regarded as related to the relative 
harshness of policy statements on crime since 2002. The institutionaliza- 
tion of anxiety over ‘senseless violence’ has in all likelihood been one fac- 
tor in perpetuating a trend towards rightist and repressive policies on 
crime and justice. 


Conclusion: After the Anxiety 

Public anxiety can be fed by the kinds of ‘risk management’ it instigates: 
‘Insurance is now part of a politics of choice and lifestyle, sold through mar- 
ket mechanisms, and promoted through consumerized dreams of desired 
futures, which thrive on the reciprocal — if often implicit — exacerbation of 
anxiety’ (Rose, 2000: 192). Apparently, out of the blue, one case of vio- 
lence may instigate a popular discourse that can have consequences in 
many different arenas. Quite often, the effects of this will be first felt 
within politics. In politics, this poses the dilemma of a double-bind in 
which politicians, whatever they do or don’t do, are easily accused of 
doing the wrong thing. Luckily for politicians in that situation, severe 
public anxiety doesn’t last long, since it is inextricably linked with the 
logos of the media, which constantly need to attract and therefore operate 
under continuous pressure to generate new ‘scoops’. Social problems 
come in waves that are largely driven by drama and the possibility of 
keeping the tension high when compared to other social problems 
(Hilgartner and Bosk, 1988: 614, 70-2). Even communication about 
‘senseless violence’ at times turns stale and loses its ‘sex appeal’. It then 
becomes conceivable that, after great citizen involvement in a raft of 
protests, in the end only 50 people show up to unfurl a 6-kilometre long 
banner against ‘senseless violence’. The institutionalization of anxiety, as 1 
have called it, leads to a long aftermath of the moral panic over ‘sense- 
less violence’. Now, the concept ‘senseless violence’ has been established 
as part of Dutch vocabulary. It has found its way into authoritative 
thesauruses and encyclopaedias. 

Meanwhile, as a public issue, ‘senseless violence’ yields its place to 
other symbolic issues, such as the supposed links between Islamic 
extremism and terrorism. The institutionalization of anxiety then leads to 
forms of goal displacement. As indicated, the concept of ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ is now expanding. Apart from the added import of the concept of 
extremism, one domain it has also incorporated is that of bullying in 
schools.” Websites on ‘senseless violence’ are broadening their scope. One 
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site also propagates ‘direct democracy’ and begs attention to the violence 
of wars all over the world, as well as to the June 2006 Java earthquake and 
the earlier earthquake in Pakistan.” One web log, also carrying the lady- 
bird that has become the ‘official’ anti-’senseless violence’ logo, claims to 
combat ‘online violence’.* An online web forum against ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ (Zinloos Geweld Forum) lists as categories of discussion alongside 
‘violence in sports’ and ‘violence when going out’: ‘sexual violence’, 
‘domestic violence’, ‘animal maltreatment’ and ‘discrimination’.” As the 
Stop Senseless Violence Foundation claims: ‘unfortunately, senseless vio- 
lence occurs everywhere; in domestic life: incest, child abuse, physical 
and psychic maltreatment of young and old’.* The biggest organization 
against ‘senseless violence’ — the Dutch National Foundation Against 
Senseless Violence — has joined forces with Oxfam and Amnesty 
International to protest against the worldwide proliferation of arms.” 
This bears relevance for the notion of moral panic in the sense that the 
institutionalization of anxiety produces an aftermath that should no 
longer be seen as part of the moral panic itself, but as a consequence 
thereof. Institutionalized civic initiatives against ‘senseless violence’ are 
part of the strength of a moral panic. They survive when that panic is on 
a high, or they find new goals, or, in most cases, dissipate. Their life-span 
is limited unless they are united under a general banner such as that of the 
National Organization for Safety and Respect (LOVR), or are heavily sup- 
ported financially like the National Foundation Against Senseless 
Violence. In either case, while dissipation is avoided, it means the total 
disappearance of institutionalized forms of anxiety over ‘senseless vio- 
lence’. In time, what remains is a concept added to that public vocabulary 
that is unlikely to be of use during new moral panics. 


Notes 


I thank Dennis Smith and two anonymous referees for their very helpful 
comments. 


www.zinloosgewelddieren.nl/index.php (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.zinloosgeweld.nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 

‘Baby vecht tegen zinloos geweld’ (Het Parool, 30 July 2003: 3); ‘Slabbetjes 
tegen zinloos geweld’ (Algemeen Dagblad, 30 July 2003: 1). 
www.zinloosgeweld.nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 
gjmbrouwer.tegengeweld.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.detrucker.tegengeweld.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.zinloosgeweldforum.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.kidstegengeweld.nl/index.php?&m=1 (accessed 7 June 2006). 
members.lycos.nl/nomoreviolence/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.tilburgerstegenzinloosgeweld.nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 
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“Met “verkeersbord” in actie tegen zinloos geweld’ (Haagsche Courant, 31 
March 2005). 


12 ‘Monument tegen zinloos geweld’ (Trouw, 3 March 2001: 3). 
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‘Nationaal Monument Zinloos Geweld verrast’ (De Volkskrant, 24 January 
2003: 6); ‘Stoeptegel “tegenzinloos geweld”’ (Het Parool, 20 December 
2001: 2). 

“Kussengevecht als protest tegen zinloos geweld’ (De Volkskrant, 11 February 
2002: 2). This pillow fight was part of the project Kids Against Violence. 

‘Zes kilometer spandoek tegen zinloos geweld blijft opgerold’ (De Volkskrant, 
23 April 2001: 3). 

‘Klaske Ferwerda zingt tegen zinloos geweld’ (Algemeen Dagblad, 28 April 
2000: 2). And, on another occasion: ‘Zingen tegen zinloos geweld’ (NRC 
Handelsblad, 26 January 2000: 2). 

www.draaientegenzinloosgeweld.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 


. Jongeren rappend aanspreken over zinloos geweld’ (De Volkskrant, 13 


January 2005: 3). 

‘Pil tegen zinloos geweld op Tilburgs dancefestijn’ (Planet Internet Nieuws, 15 
September 2003; at: www.planet.nl). 

www.zinloosgeweld_nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 

“Boksen in kerk tegen zinloos geweld’ (De Volkskrant, 10 April 2000: 24). 
‘Baby vecht tegen zinloos geweld’ (Het Parool, 30 July 2003: 3). 

‘Zinloos geweld is grootste zorg van Nederlanders’ (De Volkskrant, 4 January 
2002: 7). 

‘Reported’ in the sense of ‘reported in a survey of victim numbers’, not in the 
sense of “reported to the police”. 

www.zinloosgeweld.nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 

www.stopzinloosgeweld.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 

Some are unknown, most have been made public, with last names abbrevi- 
ated. 

‘Een epidemie van zinloos geweld’ (Zwolse Courant, 17 January 2000). 
www.zinvolgedrag.nl/content/index.php?option=com_content&task= 
view &id=14&Itemid=30 (accessed 7 June 2006). 

‘Meer straf bij zinloos geweld’ (Algemeen Dagblad, 26 October 2001: 3); 
“Zwaarder straffen lost niets op’ (Algemeen Dagblad, 17 January 1997: 9); 
Brants (2002: 11). See also the party manifestos of the largest governing 
political parties in the Netherlands: CDA, Betrokken samenleving, betrouwbare 
overheid (2002); VVD, Ruimte, respect en vooruttgang (2002). 

See its election manifesto 2003-7: Politiek is Passie. 

www.zinloosgeweld.nl (accessed 7 June 2006). 
wijken.tegengeweld.nl/homepage/show/pagina.php?paginaid=22024 
(accessed 7 June 2006). 

www.stoponlinegeweld.web-log.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.zinloosgeweldforum.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.stopzinlooegeweld.nl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
www.wapenjezelfmetwoordennl/ (accessed 7 June 2006). 
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Risikogesellschaft.* His book became a rare sociological best-seller? trans- 
lated into numerous languages, and immediately influenced the German, 
and later world-sociological, agenda. Whether hailed as ‘one of the most 
lively, creative and politically relevant forms of sociology developed in 
recent years’ (Latour, 2003: 35), or largely dismissed as ‘an environmen- 
talist manifesto’ filled with ‘mythological discourse’ (Alexander and 
Smith, 1996: 259), Beck’s risk theorizing engages the imagination of his 
fellow sociologists. To be sure, many resultant engagements have been 
critical in tone, pointing to shortcomings and exaggerations in Beck’s 
writings.’ Indeed, criticizing Beck has become an important vehicle for 
advocating alternative theoretical paradigms, whether those of ‘ecological 
modernisation’ (Mol and Spaargaren, 1993) or the ‘sociology of scientific 
knowledge’ (SSK) (Wynne, 1996). However, even such critical efforts 
themselves indirectly testify to the importance of Beck’s theoretical con- 
cerns in his risk society framework. 

In this article, we aim to contribute to ongoing debates as to whether or 
not we live in a risk society, and if so, what that entails for issues of risk 
consciousness, science, politics and everyday life. Contrary to the domi- 
nant strands of risk society debates hinted to above, however, our engage- 
ment is not primarily theoretical or conceptual, but empirical. While Beck 
should largely be credited with establishing issues of risk as central to 
contemporary social theory, he has shown comparatively less regard for 
researching empirical processes of everyday risk perception (Wilkinson, 
2001: 14). His arguments hence remain a matter of ‘intelligent speculation’ 
(Seippel, 1998: 412). Based on ongoing empirical research, our main guid- 
ing argument is that social processes of risk perception, of ‘viewing’ and 
making sense of risk, are much more variable and ambivalent than Beck 
suggests. Thus, while sympathetic to Beck’s theoretical project, we con- 
tend that the risk society might on closer inspection look somewhat less 
clear-cut from what he imagines. 

To substantiate this proposition, we report in this article on a case study 
conducted into one particular dimension of the risk society: the health 
and environmental concerns stemming from the widespread use of pesti- 
cides, especially in modern-day, industrial farming. The case study is set 
in Denmark, a country historically characterized by a substantial, pesti- 
cide-intensive agricultural sector, ambitious environmental policies (at 
least until recently) and widespread public attention to health and envi- 
ronmental risks (see Jamison, 2004). Specifically, we rely on a total of 18 
qualitative interviews with lay and expert actors, revolving around issues 
of risk perception and general attitudes towards pesticides.‘ In what fol- 
lows, we approach this material through the lens of central theoretical 
propositions in Beck’s risk society diagnosis, as these pertain to contem- 
porary risk consciousness. Put differently, we stage a dialogue between 
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Beck’s account, on the one hand, and the accounts of actors living, expe- 
riencing and ‘enacting’ risk society, on the other. 

To be clear about this from the start Beck’s is a grand theory of world- 
historical dimensions, offering a ‘macroscopic’ view on changing 
society-risk relationships (Hood et al., 2001: 12). As such, it does not lend 
itself easily to empirical testing, and this is indeed not our business here. 
Rather, by narrowing down the focus to ‘middle-range’ issues of contem- 
porary risk consciousness around pesticides, we hope to generate a con- 
structive meeting ground between risk society concepts and actors’ 
everyday accounts. Contrary to similar, recent attempts at empirically 
examining Beck’s theory (e.g. Lupton and Tulloch, 2002), we do not wish 
to challenge the primacy accorded by him to environmental risks. On the 
contrary, health and environmental risks from agrochemicals were always 
central to Beck’s description (and even definition) of the risks associated 
with risk society (Hood et aL, 2001: 44ff.). In other words, our terms of dis- 
cussion are defined very much by risk society theory itself, making the 
empirical ‘meeting’ all the more important? 

In what follows, we start by providing a (necessarily) short introduction 
to Beck’s risk society framework. While focusing on Beck’s original ideas 
from Risikogesellschaft,* we expand to create an interpretation of pesticide 
risks as ‘paradigmatic’ of risk society. In the third section, we reflect on 
methodological issues of our case study, including interview selection cri- 
teria and procedures. Building on this, the fourth section confronts our 
main empirical observations with clusters of theoretical claims concerning 
the risk society. In turn, we raise issues of risk consciousness, the public 
uptake of science and wider ‘sense-making’ in public risk knowledge. In 
the fifth and concluding section, we summarize our findings by tentatively 
considering the ‘balance sheet’ of risk society. Who is living in a risk society, 
and what does this society look like from the standpoint of everyday life? 


Pesticides In the Risk Soclety: A Paradigmatic 
Case 


The overall tenets of Beck’s risk society argument are well known: as 
modern industrial society advances, its associated production of techno- 
scientific risks is gaining a new, epoch-defining sociopolitical significance. 
Gradually, the logic of wealth distribution in the industrial ‘society of 
scarcity’ is being replaced, or overlapped, by the logic of risk distribution in 
late modernity (Beck, 1992: 19). In ‘the age of nuclear, chemical and genetic 
technology’, the risks of humanity’s ‘destructive forces’ to ‘all life on this 
planet’ reaches a ‘historically unprecedented’ level (Beck, 1991: 22ff.). 
Increasingly, these risks associated with techno-economic production hence 
‘elude the control and protective institutions of industrial society’ (Beck, 
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1996a: 27). Modernization becomes ‘reflexive’: industrial society is con- 
fronted with the unintended, latent ‘side-effects’ of its own ‘progress’. 
Correspondingly, as the hazards of techno-economic production come to 
‘dominate public, political and private debates”, society starts to ‘criticize 
itself as risk society” (Beck, 1996a: 27). 

The risks of late modernity, ‘modernization risks’ in Beck's parlance, 
stems primarily from ‘highly developed nuclear and chemical productive 
forces’ (Beck, 1992: 22), the latter of course encompassing chemicals as 
used in industrialized agriculture. Thus, pesticides are never far from the 
risk society agenda. While not mentioned specifically, agrochemicals 
easily fit into Beck’s (peculiarly biological) risk definition: 


By risks I mean above all radioactivity, which completely evades human per- 
ceptive abilities, but also toxins and pollutants in the air, the water and food- 
stuffs, together with the accompanying short- and long-term effects on plants, 
animals and people. (Beck, 1992: 22) 


Current pesticide risk management practices and controversies can be 
heard echoed here: toxic pesticide residues may end up in drinking water 
or foodstuffs, threatening human health, and spraying of pesticides may 
threaten (‘non-target’) plants and animals, leading to loss of biodiversity. 
In other words, pesticide risks emerge as ‘definitional’ for the risk society. 

This becomes even more obvious when looking conceptually at how 
modernization risks are distinct from the hazards faced by previous civi- 
lizations. First, current risks induce systematic, large-scale and often irre- 
versible harm; under the banner of ‘acceptable levels’, they introduce a 
‘permanent ration of collective standardized poisoning’ (Beck, 1992: 65). 
As such, modernization risks cannot be limited in either space or time, and 
hence cannot be calculated, compensated, insured against or used as basis 
for accountability (see Elliott, 2002: 296). Second, and relatedly, current 
risks have a greater geographical and social reach; they tend to become 
universal, tying ‘world risk society’ into a “community of danger”? Again, 
these characteristics are easily related to pesticide risks, occurring as pos- 
sible effects of a widespread and diffuse use of chemicals in agriculture 
worldwide, and linked together by global markets for foodstuffs. As Beck 
himself writes, pesticide residues travel the world, typically from poor to 
rich, in ‘fruit, cacao beans and tea leaves’ (Beck, 1992: 44). 

From an everyday social perspective, however, arguably the most 
important characteristic of modernization risks is their invisibility to the 
senses. Consumers of pesticide residues like DDT, for instance, cannot 
determine their predicament ‘by their own cognitive means and potential 
experiences’ (Beck, 1992: 53). Pesticide residues, like radiation, cannot be 
tasted, smelled or seen, and life in the risk society becomes insecure in part 
because of this ‘expropriation of the senses’. Citizens lose the autonomy of 
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their judgements; they are rendered ‘blind’ and dependent upon external 
knowledge (Beck, 1999: 48ff.). Instead of senses, modernization risks are in 
need of the ‘sensory organs’ of modern science to gain recognition, cogni- 
tively and socially. Risks are increasingly scientized, expressed in the lan- 
guage of chemical, biological or medical hazard formulas. 

Partly because of the media publicity offered to ‘scientific battles’ around 
risk definitions, however, science at the same time increasingly loses its 
monopoly on rationality and becomes ‘demystified’. Correspondingly, 
critique of science becomes generalized, since science is no longer seen 
purely as a source of solutions, but also as a cause of problems (Beck, 
1992: 156). According to Beck, public mistrust towards science has been 
growing rapidly since the 1960s, as people now ‘suspect the unsaid’ 
(Beck, 1992: 169). Paradoxically, however, the critique of science itself 
relies on scientific forms of reasoning, as evidenced by the environmental 
movement. Here, critical biological counter-experts have been instrumen- 
tal in sounding the social alarm on the destructive environmental conse- 
quences of industrialization (Beck, 1992: 162). Rachel Carson’s 1962 book 
Silent Spring provides a prominent example, contributing to a radical 
altering of social perceptions of pesticides. 

Environmental movements are engaged in what Beck terms “sub- 
politics’: forms of extra-parliamentary political activity by citizens or 
critical professionals, utilizing the resources of media publicity and the 
judiciary (Beck, 1992: 195). As wider spheres of society are (sub)-politicized 
under the pressures of a risk-conscious public, formerly ‘non-political’ 
contexts of scientific-technical innovation and its associated industrial 
production are now in need of ‘non-economic justifications’ (Beck, 1992: 
223). The default belief in ‘progress’ evaporates. In this process, people 
themselves may become ‘small, private alternative experts’ (Beck, 1992: 
61). Farmers, for instance, potentially become sub-political actors, since, 
as Beck writes, the natural destruction resulting from fertilizers and 
chemicals ‘is visible and painful’ to them (Beck, 1992: 37). Certainly, there 
is an element of inconsistency in Beck’s theoretical argument here: farm- 
ers are supposed to see what are otherwise invisible risks (see Alexander 
and Smith, 1996: 254ff.).* Beyond inconsistency, however, Beck might here 
be acknowledging what his theory otherwise downplays: the social vari- 
ability of risk perceptions. 

Summing up, then, we stress how pesticide risks enjoy a prominent, 
‘paradigmatic’ position in Beck’s risk society framework. In a parallel 
way, the Danish public sphere, scientific communities and risk manage- 
ment authorities, which make up our empirical research context, have 
been consistently preoccupied with risks from pesticides throughout the 
19908 (see Blok et al, 2006). According to casual observations, Denmark 
has indeed acquired risk society traits. What exactly this statement means, 
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and how it should be substantiated and modified, is the topic for the 
remainder of this article. 


Methodology: Rendering ‘Risk Soclety' 
Observable 


As this brief introduction should have conveyed, the empirical relevance 
of Beck’s many theoretical observations on risk society are at once attrac- 
tively obvious and highly ambiguous. In the apt language of one 
observer, Beck thus ‘carries many arrows in his argumentational quiver’ 
(Yearley, 2000: 105). Consequently, any attempt at empirically targeting 
his observations is bound to involve a fair amount of subjective judge- 
ments on ‘test criteria’ (see Seippel, 1998). Just to take one rather extreme 
example: in his discussion on natural destruction from agriculture, Beck 
notes how in Germany ‘the use of agricultural chemicals rose from 25,000 
to 35,000 tonnes between 1975 and 1983’ (Beck, 1992: 37). In the context, 
Beck clearly connects this fact to the on-come of a risk society. Presumably 
then, following the same ‘objectivist’ logic, the fact that the use of pesti- 
cides is falling in Denmark, from approximately 4600 to 2800 tonnes 
between 1992 and 2000 (DMU, 2001: 295), could be taken as evidence of 
the ‘decline’ of a risk society. Rising risk awareness, ambitious environ- 
mental policies and successful ‘ecological modernization’ of agriculture 
could be hailed triumphant in avoiding Beck’s gloomy predictions.’ From 
a sociological perspective, however, leaving things here would be highly 
reductionist. As already stated, we rely instead on qualitative interviews 
on the social meanings of risk society. 

Specifically, our methodology looks as follows. Sixteen individual, 
in-depth qualitative interviews and two focus group interviews were 
conducted, each typically lasting between one and a half and two and a 
half hours. A total of 14 lay-people and eight experts were thus inter- 
viewed individually or in focus groups, the latter consisting of six lay- 
people, and three lay-people and three experts, respectively.” Generally, 
we rely on a principle of ‘methodological symmetry’ between experts and 
lay-people (see Tutton et al., 2005: 103ff.). Lay-person selection was fairly 
straightforward, involving an attempt to sample the general Danish pub- 
lic. Random phone calls and pre-interview screening were used to estab- 
lish broad variation on a number of selected criteria, including 
geographical region, age, gender, marital status, education, occupation 
and rural/urban dwelling. Obviously, as this is a qualitative study, the 
achieved sample should not be understood in terms of being ‘statistically 
representative’. Rather, what the lay sample ‘represents’ is the range of 
viewpoints likely to exist in the public at large, for which the selection 
criteria serves as proxy. 
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Expert selection, by contrast, relies on a more complex, tailor-made set 
of procedures. Taking account of the general SSK insight into the flexibil- 
ity of the expert category (e.g. Leach et al., 2005), we interviewed experts 
from a broad range of institutional and natural science backgrounds. 
These ‘represent’ the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), the agro- 
chemical industry, governmental research, agricultural consultancy, water 
supply, university science and environmental NGOs." However, our 
analysis here will rely primarily on interviews with (designated) lay 
actors, only occasionally interspersed with references to the various 
expert perspectives. Focusing as we do on the everyday life experience of 
risk society deliberately privileges lay actors’ accounts, which prove more 
vivid (and indeed more ‘risky’) than the more ‘technical’ expert accounts. 

The present analysis forms part of a wider research project into risk per- 
ceptions of pesticides among experts and the public in Denmark. 
Generally speaking, data have been analysed and cross-checked by mem- 
bers of the research group, in accordance with research questions con- 
cerning the basis for, types of and extent of risk concern among members 
of the two groups. Partly, these questions have been informed by Beck’s 
framework, meaning that the analysis presented here reflects key themes 
of the overall study. Nevertheless, some themes are omitted here for lack 
of space, including a comprehensive lay—expert comparison and infer- 
ences about the importance of socioeconomic stratification for risk per- 
ception. Instead, the purpose of our approach in the rest of this article is, 
first, to ‘contextualize’ Beck’s theoretical claims and to explore the inter- 
pretative strengths and weaknesses of his core concepts. Second, we aim 
to gauge how, by whom and to what extent pesticide risks in Danish soci- 
ety are experienced and ‘enacted’ in terms congruent with a risk society. 
We turn now to this empirical exploration. 


Risk Soclety In Action: Emplrical Investigations 


The following represents an attempt to reconstruct a certain narrative 
structure in the risk society framework We start off by considering gen- 
eral issues of risk consciousness, social criticism and uncertainty (or 
rather ambivalence) generated by, or attached to, pesticides, as these are 
at the inner core of risk society arguments. We then ask how these dynam- 
ics relate to issues of science, expert authority and trust, continuously 
stressed as central by Beck. Noting how scientific reasoning turns out to 
be only one part of everyday ‘sense-making’ activities around risk, we 
continue by highlighting other ‘lay epistemologies’ somewhat down- 
played by Beck. Throughout, focus is hence maintained on ways of per- 
ceiving, ‘viewing’ and making sense of risks; processes, we argue, that are 
much more multifarious than portrayed in the risk society framework. 
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Risk Consciousness, Social Criticism and Ambivalence 

Eschewing oversimplification, the thrust of Beck’s risk society argument 
can be said to hinge centrally on the rise of a new ‘risk consciousness’ 
around techno-social developments (see Wilkinson, 2001). Accordingly, 
the environmental and health risks from technologies like pesticides 
would be expected to dominate public discourses in a risk society. While 
Beck himself provides limited evidence, his thesis indeed finds support in 
this realm, notably from surveys on public consciousness of environmen- 
tal risk. Hence, in a European 2002 survey, worry over environmental 
risks in general is shown to be rising, and 36 percent of Europeans express 
serious concern with current patterns of pesticide usage (Eurobarometer, 
2002). Focusing on Denmark, environmental and health risks from pesti- 
cides have been frequent themes in the mass media since the early 1990s. 
The contours of a Danish risk society are thus visible; but how is this expe- 
rienced from the standpoint of everyday life? 

Certainly, cutting across most lay respondents, pesticides indeed 
emerge as a ‘risky’ technology, associated mainly with its possible 
adverse effects on the environment and human health. In Beck’s termi- 
nology, the ‘Dads’ of pesticides are clearly at the forefront of most people's 
consciousness. When asked to associate on the word ‘pesticides’, respon- 
dents would use expressions like ‘awful things’ and ‘poison’, often link- 
ing directly to the issue of threatened groundwater pollution: 


One thing is that it hits the crops, and that's fine if you're a farmer seeing that 
it removes what is destroying the crops. But then I’m also influenced by this 
thing that it filters down and might reach the groundwater. You can’t fust 
renew that. (Jens) 


Based on our interviews, the risk of groundwater contamination from 
pesticides seems to be solidly imprinted as an ‘emblematic’ issue in the 
minds of many Danes. Reflecting what is essentially a dominant scientific 
risk framing, as conveyed by the mass media, issues of groundwater 
clearly have an added symbolic dimension, epitomizing dramas of 
‘purity’ and disorder. The degree to which people worry certainly varies 
markedly, but even the least ‘pesticide-critical’ respondents would see 
pure groundwater as a ‘strong concern’ (Claus). 

Apart from groundwater issues, pesticides were generally associated 
with a variety of additional risks: threats to animals, plants or biodiversity 
in general, health threats of fertility loss, allergy or cancer, and ‘social’ risks 
such as food overproduction in the West. Unsurprisingly, the most consis- 
tently mentioned of these were threats to human health from the con- 
sumption of pesticide residues in foodstuffs. Even more than groundwater 
pollution, however, negative health effects are seen by most respondents 
as highly uncertain, to some extent hypothetical: 
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Q: I mean, does it [pesticides] have any effect on health? 

Ulrik Well. You see, we tend to have this all-round negative attitude towards 
it, so I think it does. Without knowing it, again it is about having a 
hunch. 


Corresponding to a perceived inability to predict long-term effects of 
daily exposure, risks to children and even grandchildren were often high- 
lighted as strong concerns. Again, while the degree to which people 
worry about health risks to themselves and to their children varies, few 
would be completely unconcerned. And this widespread concern with 
hypothetical long-term risks certainly carries strong echoes of Beck’s risk 
consciousness. 

Adding to this widespread image of a ‘risky’ technology, pesticides 
would often be embroiled in wider forms of social criticism, reminiscent 
of Beck’s ‘self-critical’ risk society. Across different interviews, humans 
would hence be seen as pursuing egoistic economic gains, tampering with 
the balance or ‘meaning’ of nature (Stine), and having created a wasteful 
‘throw-away society’ (Ulrik). Talking about the role of pesticides in fos- 
tering economic growth, one respondent elaborates: 

Well, yes, but what about all this they are doing with genetic engineering and 

such, and plant growth regulators and all that? I mean, what on earth will they 

come up with, right? And the cows have to be cloned, so there will be more of 
them and all that. It’s bad. It’s bad. (Lise) 


In such statements, cultural experiences of an out-of-control, ‘risky’ soci- 
ety clearly emerges. This ‘logic of analogy’ embroiling pesticides in every- 
day experiences of ‘risk society’ can be seen as symptomatic: people may 
worry about pesticides, because they worry about genetic engineering, 
cloning, plant growth regulators and so on. 

Unsurprisingly, expert respondents in our study were much less prone 
to such framings of society as ‘risky’ (save perhaps a few critical 
‘counter-experts’). One need not turn to experts, however, to find contra- 
dictions and ambivalences in the broad risk picture outlined above. 
Counter-tendencies were manifested first at the level of differences 
between lay respondents with a different ‘risk habitus’. This becomes 
especially striking in the accounts of one respondent, Claus, expressing 
by far the lowest levels of risk concern. In his framing, akin to an 
‘ecological modernization’,” the regulatory system is seen as reliably 
‘taming’ risks and ‘green lobbies’ are seen to guarantee environmental 
interests: 

I am quite convinced that we are in a field where things are moving in the right 

direction, because this is what people in general want. 1 mean, at bottom, 

people have a common interest in . . . the survival of the planet. (Claus) 
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Here, risk society never materializes, since social actors are well in con- 
trol. While Claus represents an extreme version of this framing, elements 
of it are found in a few other lay interviews, and are strongly present 
in experts” risk accounts (see Blok et al., 2006). Contra Beck, ideas of 
(ecological) “progress” have clearly not vanished completely. 

Perhaps more interestingly, counter-tendencies to the ‘risk society’ 
framing were also manifested within almost every single lay account of 
pesticide risks. Here, it helps to employ the notion of ‘private reflexivity’ 
suggested by Lash and Wynne (1992: 7). Regardless of their overall atti- 
tudes, our respondents seem to be engaged in private (and occasionally 
family or workplace-based) multilayered and ambivalent responses to 
pesticides as a ‘risky’ technology. Most importantly, such ambivalence 
manifests itself in a widespread recognition of, and concern for, the day- 
to-day economic necessities of farmers: 


Well, I am very much in something like two minds about pesticides. I do not 
fanatically oppose their usage. If used correctly, I can understand that there 
might be good reasons for using it commercially. Especially if we are dealing 
with countries that are very poor. (Jette) 
Clearly, being in ‘two minds’ is a way of nurturing solidarity with (poor) 
people reliant on pesticides as an economic ‘good’, while at the same time 
being concerned with their associated risks. Using Beck’s terms, and 
somewhat contrary to his predictions, one might say that the distribution 
of “goods” from pesticides still seems to matter, in the shape of a wide- 
spread expression of solidarity with farmers, poor people and otherwise. 
To sum up the discussion so far, our findings point to the existence of a 
widespread risk consciousness around pesticides among respondents, in 
many ways resembling Beck’s risk society diagnosis. However, we have 
also stressed certain prominent counter-tendencies, at the level of marked 
variation in “risk habitus’ and at the level of private reflexivity. Rather 
than solely depicting pesticides as ‘risky’, respondents tend to see them as 
ambivalent, with layers of risk concern coexisting with social solidarities. 
In the next sections, we analyse more specifically this process of sense- 
making around risk. 


Science, Expert Authority and Trust 

One theme consistently emerging from risk society discussions is that of 
a (possible) decline in levels of public trust in expert and scientific insti- 
tutions (see Wynne, 1996). Trust becomes crucial, first, because Beck 
insists that science is all important to everyday processes of risk con- 
sciousness, and second, because part and parcel of the risk society diag- 
nosis is the prediction of a currently widespread mistrust in expert 
judgements. Certainly, these are contested claims. Statistical evidence has 
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generally failed to substantiate Beck’s assertions of widespread mistrust, 
including in Denmark;* and qualitative studies have questioned the 
all-importance of science to public risk thinking (see Lidskog, 1996; 
Seippel, 1998). Based on our interviews, we nonetheless want to maintain 
here that Beck has an important point, concerning how people engage in 
reflexive ‘dialogues’ with scientific risk expertise. Contra Beck, however, 
we also stress that this reflexivity does not primarily lead to fierce criti- 
cism of science, but rather to forms of ‘forced’ or ‘conditional’ trust. 
Regardless of differences in their risk perceptions, all lay respondents in 
our study comment on the limitations, uncertainties and imperfections 
associated with scientific experts and their knowledge of pesticide risks. In 
this sense, Beck indeed seems right in suggesting that critical scrutiny of sci- 
ence is generalized in risk society. Likewise, as consistently highlighted in 
the risk society diagnosis, one important background to this critical impe- 
tus is the experience of experts’ publicly disagreemg among themselves: 
I probably do not think it is obvious enough what is right and wrong. Because 
the debate is like this, some [experts] say one thing and others say something 
else. What are you supposed to believe? I think that’s difficult. Jens) 


Knowing who and what to trust in risk matters clearly emerges as a 
strong concern among lay-people, making for widespread feelings of 
uncertainty. While countervailed by other tendencies, there is certainly 
something reminiscent of Beck’s ‘blind’ expert-dependent citizen of the 
risk society to be found in these accounts. 

Apart from issues of (a lack of) trustworthiness of individual experts, 
however, most lay respondents also engage in more primary forms of 
scrutiny of scientific risk definitions. Often echoing Beck’s own critique of 
science, and reflecting his thesis of ‘demystification’, a widespread sensi- 
tivity to the in-built limitations in scientific risk reasoning is found among 
lay-people. Hence, respondents commonly highlight the impossibility of 
anticipating the long-term effects of pesticide exposure: 

Yes, even though they might be saying now: well, it [pesticides] is okay now. 

But what about the long-term effects of it? No one can say anything about that, 

right? (Lise) 


These lay sensibilities to the limitations of risk science is surely not ‘irra- 
tional’; in fact, it strongly resembles points raised by our critical ‘counter- 
* respondents from the academic and NGO professional worlds. 
Indeed, it would be quite reasonable to see in these well-founded objec- 
tions some evidence of what Beck terms the ‘scientization of the protest 
against science’ in risk society (see Beck, 1992: 161). 
However, coexisting with these science-critical tendencies, lay-people in 
our study nevertheless consider themselves in important ways dependent 
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upon scientific information, for good and for bad. This is manifested, 
among other things, through what Mike Michael (1996) terms ‘discourses 
of ignorance”: reservations made by almost all our respondents as to their 
own capacity to understand the scientific aspects of pesticide risks. 
Expressions such as “I have no special background” on pesticides (Stine), 
or simply ‘I have no idea’ (Peder), are quite frequently made. Among 
more science-sceptical respondents, a sense of (negative) dependency on 
experts hence finds expression in a ‘forced’, almost fatalistic ‘as-if’ trust 
(see Wynne, 1996: 50ff.): 


Laura: Experts (laughs). Professors or whatever we call them. There has to 
be some people who know what's dangerous to us. 

Q: Right, okay? Does anyone know what is dangerous to us? 

Laura: So they say (laughs). 

Q: Yes, so they say. Do you believe them? 

Laura: Sometimes. ... No but, I don't think we will ever quite trust them. 


As such statements suggest, respondents seem quite aware that, whatever 
their limitations, experts represent a competence not easily replaced. 
Hence, many lay-people seem to disagree with Beck’s suggestion that 
everyone is, or should be considered, an expert on pesticide risks (see 
Seippel, 1998: 428). 

Possessing markedly more ‘pro-scientific’ viewpoints, other respon- 
dents construe their relationship to scientific expertise in more positive, 
cooperative terms. As one respondent paradigmatically puts this position, 
“we need to make use of these experts’ (Ulrik). Here, trust is not so much 
forced or “as-if”, but rather ‘conditional’, framed for instance by the insti- 
tutional affiliation of the expert. Notably, at least two respondents in our 
sample express the view that governmental experts can be entrusted to 
weigh up the risks and benefits of pesticides fairly. And while trust in 
individual experts may be conditional, general principles of scientific risk 
management finds support among several respondents: 

I think one needs to be highly alert by constantly researching that it [pesticides] 


doesn't filter down [into groundwater]. I mean, I also know that there are 
certain levels which you should not exceed. (Jens) 


Hence, while science is sometimes protested against, some lay-people 
also align themselves with general scientific risk logics. 

To sum up on trust in scientific expertise of pesticide risks, we might 
say that our discussion supports Beck’s idea of a ‘demystification’ of sci- 
ence, but that there is little evidence of its ‘dethronization’ as a source of 
cognitive authority. There is widespread, and well-founded, reflexivity on 
the in-built limitations of scientific risk reasoning, along with uncertain- 
ties stemming from the experience of expert disagreements. However, 
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while clear-cut mistrust in experts does occur, most of the time this situa- 
tion is mediated by negotiated forms of ‘forced’ or ‘conditional’ trust. 
Having pointed this out, however, we need to add that scientific framings 
are certainly not all that matters in lay-people’s sense-making activities 
around pesticide risks. While Beck is right in pointing to the importance 
of a critical reflexivity around science, he has thus also rightly been criti- 
cized for downplaying other ‘lay knowledges’ in shaping risk responses 
(e.g. Irwin et al., 1999). In the following section, we attempt to highlight 
this underdeveloped aspect of the risk society diagnosis. 


Risk Knowledge, Expertence and Sense-Making 

As already emphasized, Beck depicts citizens of a risk society as ‘blind’, 
having suffered an ‘expropriation of the senses’ due to the fundamental 
invisibility and science-dependency of things like pesticide risks to health 
and environment. However, as previous research has documented, a 
more balanced depiction shows people to be moving between trust in 
expert knowledge and believing in their own personal knowledge around 
risk (Lupton and Tulloch, 2002: 331). Just as Irwin et al. (1999: 1315) point 
out, visual metaphors pervade how risk knowledge is commonly under- 
stood; or as one of our respondents puts it, T want to see it before I believe 
it’ (Lise). Lay-people in our study would be employing their full range of 
‘senses’, including not only eyes, nose and mouth, but also experiences, 
memories and moral convictions, to make sense of pesticide risks. These 
‘lay knowledges’ needs to be acknowledged as central to the cultural 
experience of risk society, thus enriching Beck’s somewhat ‘cognitive- 
centred’ model of citizens (see Wynne, 1996). 

Among most of our lay respondents, personal sensory-based observa- 
tions on odours, tastes and visuals serve as evidence of the effects of pes- 
ticides, signifying either a concern for risk or grounds for cautious 
optimism. Hence, observations on the ‘bad’, ‘synthetic’ smell or ‘stench’ 
of pesticides is emphasized by several respondents, serving as ‘hazard 
warning’ in this ‘lay epidemiology’ (see Irwin et al., 1999: 1316). 
Interestingly, one of our respondents explicitly reflects on this intertwin- 
ing of smell and risk perception, recounting childhood memories from life 
on a farm in the early 1960s: 


And when the sun and spring would come, then one of the things related to 
spring was the scent of pesticides. At that time I would call it a scent; which 


I related to something positive. Only later, if I can really smell it, I think: now 
someone is spraying in the garden. Then I become mad, right? (Jette) 


Having become concerned with the risks of pesticides later on in her life, 
the odour of pesticides has changed its signifying meaning, becoming 
‘risky’ and even arousing emotional anger. In many ways embodying the 
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wider historical trajectory of pesticides, from “economic miracle’ to ‘chem- 
ical risk’, odours here acquire significance comparable to the auditory 
metaphor underlying Carson’s warning of a ‘silent spring’. 

Along similar lines, visual clues and day-to-day observations of the 
local states of nature also strongly influence risk perceptions, through 
forms of ‘lay ecology’. Hence, when water in the private well turns 
brown, or when tree branches visibly wither from pesticide exposure, it 
serves to prove that these are ‘very toxic’ substances (Peder). On a some- 
what larger scale, fish lying dead ‘with their belly upside down’ in the 
local stream come to serve as tangible evidence of some chemical pollu- 
tion leak (Lise). Visual indicators need not only point to pollution and 
risk, however; they can also indicate environmental improvements, as in 
this case with partridges: 

Q: So there has been development . . . in the direction of something bet- 

ter, you think? 


Ulrik: Yes, certainly. 
It has not been getting worse? 


Q: 
Ulrık: No. Fallow fields have also contributed; to partridges returning, for 
instance. 


Local natures thus provide tangible evidence of harm or betterment, 
mediated through visual clues and indicators, and quite apart from the 
technicalities of scientific risk assessment (see Macnaghten, 2003). 
Beyond mere sensory observations, several of our lay respondents were 
also engaged in active forms of experimentation with risk knowledge- 
making. One relatively common ‘experiment’ around pesticides is the act 
of buying organic vegetables and testing if they differ from standard ones. 
Here, opinion differs. To some, the fact that ‘you cannot taste the differ- 
ence’ signifies that ‘it does not help’, and hence in a sense that there is no 
difference (Peder). While to others, certain organic products are ‘self- 
evidently better’, thus implying that differences can actually be asserted 
by the senses (Jette). Further in the direction of experimentation, some 
respondents tell stories about ‘artificially’ testing certain products for 
excess durability, based on notions of ‘natural’ time frames of decay: 


One of my work colleagues . . . tested a tomato. She put it on her kitchen table 
for 14 days, without anything happening to it... . I think that was a long dura- 
bility for a tomato, and so did she. So she called some place, where they pro- 
duce carrots [sic], and asked what they sprayed them with. ... It turned out 
they sprayed it with petroleum or something. I thought that was pretty rough 
(laughs). (Laura) 

Whatever the merit of the specific logic here, the underlying idea of dis- 

trust arising as a result of personal experiments on risk does show that 
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lay-people are much more active knowledge-producers than afforded by 
Beck’s framework. 

In many cases, vicarious experiences made via the mass media also 
come to serve as important extensions of one’s own senses, contributing 
to a collective memory of pesticide risks. Most notably, a story from the 
mid-19908 of a Danish agrochemical company selling hazardous pesti- 
cides to poor Latin American farmers is widely remembered among 
respondents, showing that collective memory of (unjust) risks is far from 
short-lived (see Lupton and Tulloch, 2002: 328). This story also points to 
important moral convictions around risk, particularly to notions of global 
moral responsibility. Echoing Beck’s ‘world risk society’, together with 
well-known environmentalist slogans, one respondent thus comments: 


Then it doesn’t matter if it is Africa or Central America or Eastern [European] 
countries or whatever. I mean, we generally need to think more globally in 
relation to the environment. (Stine) 


Clearly, from an everyday perspective, risk issues and ecological judge- 
ments are not separable from moral commitments to how society and life 
‘ought’ to be (see Irwin et al., 1999: 1319). Altogether, risk perception is a 
multifaceted process. 

Summing up this discussion, we have attempted to enrich Beck’s some- 
what ‘cognitive-centred’ perspective on risk consciousness, focusing on 
the importance of richly varied processes of lay knowledge-making. In 
particular, we have pointed to the continued importance of sensory obser- 
vations, as odours, tastes and visual clues contribute centrally to risk expe- 
riences, beyond Beck’s ‘expropriation of the senses’. Similarly, we have 
pointed out how lay-people are engaged in much more active forms of 


experimental knowledge-making than imagmed by Beck, and how vicari- 
ous media experiences contribute to a collective risk memory. Finally, we 


have pointed to the intertwining of moral framings and risk perceptions. 
These lay knowledges” interweave with issues of scientific expertise in 
complex ways, questioning the all-importance accorded by Beck to science 
in risk affairs (see Lidskog, 1996). Also, they point to an intermeshing of 
ways of ‘knowing’ and “acting upon’ pesticide risks, or, in other words, 
towards issues of acceptability and (sub-)political engagement. Clearly, 
understanding the multifarious processes of risk sense-making is a pre- 
condition for engaging the (sub-)politics of risk society. 


Concluslons: The ‘Balance Sheet’ of Risk Soclety 


In this article, we have staged an empirical ‘meeting’ between Ulrich 

Beck's account of risk society, on the one hand, and accounts of actors liv- 

ing, experiencing and ‘enacting’ risk society on the other. Drawing on 
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qualitative interviews with Danish citizens on risk perceptions around 
pesticides, this meeting has been staged on the home turf of risk society 
theory. Hence, we have argued that pesticide risks are ‘paradigmatic’ to 
risk society, embodying all the dynamics of risk consciousness, science- 
dependency and sub-politics forcefully theorized by Beck. However, not- 
ing how Beck has proved comparatively less prone to researching 
empirical processes of everyday risk perception, we have aimed to con- 
textualize Beck’s grand-theory claims at this “middle range’ of pesticide 
risks. This has served both as an exploration of the interpretative 
strengths and weaknesses of his core concepts, and as a basis for explor- 
ing the variability, complexity and ambivalence of social processes of risk 
perception. Indeed, as the preceding empirical explorations show, Danish 
‘pesticide reality’ ends up resembling a risk society, but nevertheless looks 
somewhat different from Beck’s portrayal, and certainly more diverse. 

In one (selective) reading, our findings can be interpreted mainly as 
‘grounding’ and empirical corroboration of Beck’s theoretical framework, 
leaving it fundamentally intact. Certainly, we have emphasized the 
importance of a widespread risk consciousness around pesticides, related 
to essentially invisible, hypothetical, long-term threats to the environment 
(particularly groundwater) and human health (particularly children). 
Likewise, we have emphasized the uncertainties generated by public 
expert disagreements on risk, and the strained, ‘conditional’ or ‘forced’ 
nature of trust in scientific expertise. Pesticides primarily (although not 
exclusively) emerge as a ‘risky’ technology connected to the distribution 
of ‘bads’; rather than a mechanism of economic ‘goods’. Further, they are 
commonly embroiled in frames of social criticism, linked by ‘analogy’ to 
mounting signs of technological disruptions of nature in a negatively 
developing society. The strength and degree of concern and criticism cer- 
tainly vary markedly between respondents; but the tendencies are there. 
Besides, the mere existence of ‘high’ and ‘low’ risk societies in actors’ 
accounts should hardly be seen as a challenge to Beck’s framework, but 
rather as an empirical qualification. 

However, other (equally justified) readings are less benevolent to Beck’s 
diagnosis. First, and fundamentally, we argue that ideas of (ecological) 
‘progress’ might not have vanished to the extent Beck suggests. Hence, we 
have emphasized the existence of a radically different ‘risk habitus’ among 
some respondents, embroiling pesticides in narratives resembling ‘ecolog- 
ical modernization’. Here, risk society never materializes, because govern- 
mental authorities are well m control. While this is a minority framing 
among lay-people in our study, it is much more widespread among 
experts, particularly in regulatory (or ‘system’) positions. While this may 
be unsurprising, it does challenge the general validity of Beck’s risk soci- 
ety framework, at least at the level of not being a commonly shared 
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cultural experience. In other words, among respondents, while a majority 
of lay-people (and a minority of counter-experts) may be said to broadly 
inhabit a ‘risk’ society, a majority of experts (and a minority of lay-people) 
rather inhabit an ‘ecologically modern’ one. As a societal narrative, ‘risk 
society’ is hence clearly contested. 

Perhaps more interestingly, we have emphasized, secondly, how Beck's 
risk society framework is found somewhat wanting on its own premises. 
Notably, fundamental aspects of ‘private reflexivity’ are downplayed by 
Beck. We have mainly analysed how this is manifested in the multilayered 
and ambivalent responses to the use of pesticides by farmers, commonly 
sympathized with even by risk-anxious lay-people. Elements of economic 
solidarities, presumably characteristic of the ‘scarcity society’, hence coexist 
uneasily with risk consciousness, leading to negotiated ‘yes-and-no’ 
responses rather than all-out criticism. Similarly, we have pointed out 
how other aspects of risk society fail to crystallize in people’s awareness 
to quite the extent projected by Beck. Importantly, trust in scientific 
expertise may be ‘forced’ or ‘conditional’, but it is not altogether missing. 
Indeed, quite ‘pro-scientific’ viewpoints are around, and experts are gen- 
erally seen as irreplaceable. Perhaps most fundamentally, lay actors 
emerge as far less ‘blind’, passive ‘knowledge-receivers’ than portrayed 
by Beck. Odours, tastes and visual clues heavily influence risk percep- 
tions, as do forms of ‘experimental’ knowledge-making, personal and 
vicarious (media) ‘memories’ and frameworks of moral convictions. 
These ‘lay knowledges’ interweave with scientific expertise in complex 
ways, insufficiently noted or conceptualized by Beck (see Irwin et al., 
1999; Lidskog, 1996, Wynne, 1996). 

Rather than construing these critical points as insurmountable obstacles 
to risk society theory, we prefer to see them as ‘sympathetic criticisms’ 
pointing to challenges, and hence to the need for further conceptual and 
empirical work, within this idiom. This may ultimately be a matter of the- 
oretical temperament. Certainly, theoretical debates on risk society have a 
tendency to polarize into ‘for-or-against’ rhetoric. By taking a more 
empirical, and perhaps more pragmatic, approach, we would like to think 
of ourselves as contributing to a relatively vacant middle ground in risk 
society debates. While emphasizing some of its imperfections, we thus 
remain sympathetic to Beck’s overall theoretical project. Partly, this has to 
do with our empirical conclusion, that some (though certainly not all) 
people do actually experience and ‘enact’ their everyday lives in terms 
broadly congruent with risk society tenets. Further to this, we would like 
to end our analysis by briefly stating a few theoretical reasons. 

First, and most fundamentally, we hope to have demonstrated the con- 
ceptual fruitfulness of Beck’s framework, providing important windows 
onto contemporary issues of risk, science, politics and everyday life. 
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Indeed, empirical sociological work on risk perceptions, including our 
own, is tremendously indebted to the risk society diagnosis, affording 
access to otherwise “technical” risk debates. Even if Beck’s original book is 
already 20 years old, and even if its analysis is somewhat overstated, it is 
still ‘sustainable’ from an overall consideration. Second, while we should 
eschew mere theoretical eclecticism, we would still posit some scope for 
conceptual ‘renovation’ in the risk society framework. The way we have 
employed, among others, concepts of ‘ambivalence’, ‘conditional trust’ 
and ‘lay epidemiology’, inspired by other theoretical traditions, is meant 
to suggest how risk society debates might be enriched by such conceptual 
encounters. Surely, important theoretical dividing lines, say between risk 
society theory and SSK-inspired analyses (see Irwin et al., 1999; Wynne, 
1996), cannot simply be overcome and should not be blurred beyond 
recognition. However, at the level of empirical exploration, possessing 
a variety of conceptual ‘quivers’ would likely move risk society debates 
further. 

Third and finally, there is a sense in which sociology as a discipline, and 
indeed society at large, simply needs evocative, suggestive concepts like 
“risk society’ to think with, through and against. To modern-day sociolo- 
gists, and indeed extending well into other disciplines, even other profes- 
sions (journalism, for one), thinking of society as risk society is an integral 
part of a professional ‘habitus’. As stated in the introduction, this is as true 
for theoretical ‘opponents’ as it is for ‘allies’, since thinking against risk 
society is an important vehicle of self-reflexive theoretical work. More 
than anything, the concept of risk society has become an emblem of its 
time, setting intellectual agendas and symbolizing urgent real-world 
problems, not least of an environmental kind. To the empirically oriented 
(environmental) sociologist, risk society first of all inspires, and provokes, 
an ever-expanding research agenda, urgently in need of practical 
response. In the end, the real value of Risikogesellschaft might thus be its 
‘performative’ dimension (see Latour, 2003): helping readers rethink their 
practices; whether in terms of analysing society — or in terms of spraying 
pesticides next time a weed shows its face on their garden lawn. 


Notes 


1. Throughout this article, we refer to the English-language edition, Risk Society, 
published in 1992. 

2. One source speaks of 60,000 sold copies within five years of being published 
in German (Lash and Wynne, 1992). 

3. Space precludes any detailed discussion of the reception histories of Beck’s 
work. To take the UK as focus point, important recent evaluations tending to 
the critical pole include Elliott (2002) Mythen (2004), and Wilkinson (2001). 
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10. 


More information an methodology, including selection criteria, is provided in 
the third section. 


. Apart from the complications already mentioned, it should be noted that this 


‘meeting’ takes place across a substantial time gap of 20 years. 

Throughout this article, we primarily (although not exclusively) rely on 
Beck’s original work on risk society. This approach may seem somewhat 
unfair to Beck’s constantly developing work (e.g. Beck, 1999; Beck et aL, 
2003). However, we justify it in terms of defining some reasonably clear 
parameters for empirical discussion. 

Themes of globalization, and the corresponding concept of “world risk society”, 
have increasingly preoccupied Beck since the late 1990s (Beck, 1996b, 1999). 
In the critical reception of Beck’s risk society theory, much has been made of 
this inconsistency, often framed (somewhat misleadingly) as a question of 
‘realism’ (‘real risks’) or ‘constructivism’ (‘risks-in-knowledge’). 

While we exaggerate rhetorically, this is essentially the argument used against 
Beck by ecological modernization theory proponents Mol and Spaargaren 
(1993: 455), in the context of Dutch safe drinking water provision. Of course, 
the two interpretations need not be mutually exclusive, since Beck might 
accredit ecological successes to the sub-political pressure exerted by the pub- 
lic and NGOs. We thank an anonymous reviewer for painting this out to us. 
To facilitate mutual learning processes, actors to some extent overlap 
between the individual and the focus group interviews, particularly from the 
expert side. 

One important analytical resource underlying our approach to expertise is 
the concept of ‘regulatory science’ (see Blok et al., 2006). 


12 Here, we employ the term ‘ecological modernization’ in the sense of a dis- 


14. 


cursive -line, as analysed for instance by Hajer (1996). 

See Kaae and Madsen (2003) for recent Danish data showing high levels of 
trust in scientists / experts as sources of information on nature in general. 
As Macnaghten and others have convincingly argued, notions of the ‘envi- 
ronment’ are shaped not only by global, abstract imagery, but also impor- 
tantly by a bodily, everyday engagement with local natures. Although we 
cannot pursue the full implications here, we believe our discussion of Beck 
points in a similar direction. 
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abstract: Aside from its economic and biological worth, water also has a symbolic 

or sociocultural value, which is a direct and immediate response to people's daily 

needs for drinking and household water. These are imposed by the hegemonic 

social class of our time, the bourgeoisie, abetted by science and technology. This 

article provides a genealogical analysis of the values attributed to water by the 
, focusing on the social order that inspires them. 
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The key thing about culture is that it has got us. We do not wear it but bear it, 
not knowing what to do with it if not to delouse. For my part, I would advise 
you to hold on to it. It itches and keeps one awake. (Lacan, 1981: 68) 


Introduction 
For some time now, certain political parties and some scientists in Spain 
have been using the expression ‘the New Water Culture’. This is intended 
to inspire both a fresh analysis and a new policy with regard to the hydro- 
graphical realities of Spain. The objectives of the New Water Culture 
include establishing access to water as yet another human right, preserv- 
ing the rights of riparian communities to their land, the sustainable use of 
rivers, changing the culture of exploitation for one of sustainability, con- 
serving the last wild, scenic rivers, recovering waterways, lakes and 
marshes, regenerating the concept of the public interest based on the par- 
adigm of sustainability, rationalizing productive uses of water from the 
economic standpoint and revising the system of river use concessions 
(Arrojo, 2003: 187-98). This inventory of political objectives proclaimed by 
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the New Water Culture is more often than not accompanied by a some- 
what shorter list of observations regarding the cultural properties of 
water. For example, rivers are said to calm the spirit, allow different kinds 
of enjoyment (bathing, fishing, white water rafting, etc.) and to generate 
identity (Martínez Gil, 1997: 25ff.). 

While these objectives and observations may represent some progress 
compared to the standpoints that have until recently inspired the actions 
of government and public opinion, not only in Spain but practically 
worldwide, they remain unsatisfactory for the social scientist. 

In the first place, the New Water Culture places the culture on a ideo- 
logical level that should inspire the action of government. This has 
resulted in an overhasty politicization of the notion of “culture”, which 
many anthropologists and sociologists hold to be the very bedrock of our 
behaviour, existing prior to any volition, rather than an instrument that 
can be manipulated at will. This does not of course mean that it is impos- 
sible to influence culture. Rather, it is a reason for caution and to seek to 
understand the true cultural conditions in which we live our lives. If we 
do not, any actions taken may result in unforeseen, and even undesired, 
outcomes and reactions. 

Second, the New Water Culture is unsatisfactory because to accept the 
argument that rivers are a source of socialization and imagination implies 
the view that the cultural properties of water relate only to natural water 
sources (rivers, lakes, seas, etc.) and therefore do not affect urban water 
use. This restriction cannot be allowed, since the water that comes out of 
the taps in our homes is also cultural and not mere H,O. 

This article seeks to take the debate about the problem of water beyond 
the point where the green discourse of the New Water Culture peters out. 
The aim is not merely to break out of the narrow confines of economic 
argument and consider the biological bases for human activity, as the eco- 
logical movement has done. It is also to go beyond the ecological stand- 
point and establish the cultural foundations on which our treatment of 
natural resources rest, water being one of these. The New Water Culture 
signposts this scenario but never gets there. If we are to give the approach 
proposed here a label, we might call it a ‘culturalist’ stance. 

In the end, however, this article addresses two issues that go beyond 
the water debate. On the one hand, it questions the usual interventionist 
style of government and suggests the possibility of a different way of 
doing things. More flexible, open and imaginative methods are needed, in 
consonance with the complex and diffuse cultural atmosphere that 
surrounds our perception of water. On the other, the use of the Derridean 
notion of ‘spectrum’ is proposed to achieve a better understanding of 
the cultural issues that have been commandeered and/or translated by 
ideologies such as the ‘New Water Culture’. 
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Before entering this ‘culturalist’ labyrinth, however, let us address the 
problem of water use from a positivist standpoint. 


Household Water: From Numbers to Values 


According to official estimates, water used in the urban context represents 
some 14 per cent of total Spanish consumption. This is just a drop com- 
pared to irrigation, which soaks up around 80 percent. Nevertheless, the 
state itself has suggested that household water consumption could rise by 
as much as 46 percent in the coming years. For this reason, first the green 
movement and now the government have sought to persuade citizens of 
the need to rationalize daily water consumption. 

This was the aim of the “Zaragoza, the Water Saving City’ campaign 
launched in 1998 by a green organization in one of Spain’s major cities. 
The initiative was not new (Postel, 1994: 118-19). A similar campaign had 
already been carried out in Mexico City with the goal of reducing per 
capita water consumption, while in Peking the authorities had established 
consumption quotas and Melbourne had succeeded by the early 1990s in 
lowering total consumption to the level of 1980 by controlling industrial 
uses and the annual increment in household demand. Tucson, Arizona 
went even further, opting to penalize lawns and promote xerophytic gar- 
dens using plants adapted to dry climates. These examples are a reflection 
of the green movement’s interest, shared by the authorities, in controlling 
demand for water, in particular for household use. 

To be really effective, however, any campaign to save water must estab- 
lish the uses people make of the resource in their homes as accurately as 
possible. The green movement has produced a range of interesting data 
on this matter. In 1994, personal hygiene accounted for 20 percent, 
another 20 percent was flushed down toilets, 10 percent was used for 
baths and showers, 13 percent was drunk or used in cooking, 20 percent 
was consumed by washing machines and a further 12 percent by dish- 
washers, and 10 percent was consumed in other uses. More recent data 
reveal no more than that some 4 percent of the water used in the home is 
drunk or used in cooking, 10 percent is used for watering gardens and 86 
percent of consumption is associated with washing. Of this consumption, 
dishes, clothes and general household cleaning represents just 23 percent, 
and the remainder is used for personal hygiene. The bathroom, then, 
accounts for 62 percent of the total water piped into the home. 

Ecologists have proposed a range of measures to improve the efficiency 
of consumption. The ‘saving flush’ on toilet cisterns reduces each flow 
from 8-10 litres to around 3, saving 10,000 litres per person per year. 
Washing machines capable of automatically detecting the size of each 
load and adjusting consumption would save a three-person household 
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around 15,660 litres per year. Meanwhile, low consumption dishwashers 
would save each home 5570 litres per year (1916 litres per capita assum- 
ing a three-person household). Finally, shower and tap diffusion fittings, 
which reduce the flow from 10 to 3 litres per minute, would provide 
respective savings of 5400 and 10,950 litres per person each year. If all of 
these measures were applied, water consumption could be cut by 33,486 
litres, representing a household water saving of 15 percent. This is a more 
than acceptable percentage and is very similar to that achieved in other 
cities of the world, though at times using different strategies. Waterloo 
(Canada) managed a 10 percent saving, while Jerusalem (Israel) suc- 
ceeded in reducing consumption by 14 percent between 1989 and 1991. In 
Boston, a 16 percent cut was achieved, representing a return to the level 
of consumption of 1960 in absolute terms, and a sharp rise in the price of 
water in the Indonesian city of Bogor cut consumption by as much as 30 
percent between 1988 and 1989 (Postel, 1994: 118-19). 

There is no need to provide further data. The key point of the informa- 
tion published by the institutions and the green movement is that house- 
hold water consumption is significant, though significantly lower than 
the volume used in irrigation, and exhibits an upward trend. 
Furthermore, all reports agree that it is in the bathroom where most water 
is used for personal hygiene. On this basis, numerous more or less 
imaginative saving strategies have been activated, such as the campaign 
carried out in Zaragoza. 

This campaign proposed a raft of measures and a pact between the 
social agents to create a ‘New Water Culture”. As argued earlier, culture 
cannot be discussed in this goal-oriented manner, as if it were something 
that can be transformed merely by convincing people that it would be rea- 
sonable to change their habits. It is surprising, and even rather alarming, 
that ecologists should adopt such an attitude, as they are perfectly well 
aware of the perverse effects of similar interventionist plans on the envi- 
ronment. We need to look at ourselves in a more modest light, not only 
with regard to nature as the green movement proposes, but also in terms 
of the set of values, habits, beliefs and symbols that make up our daily 
lives. 


The Water Archetype 


At the most profound symbolic level, water is an archetype. As Eliade 
(1992: 112-17) has argued, ‘the waters symbolize the universal sum of vir- 
tualities’, and ‘they are the deposit [holding] all of the possibilities of exis- 
tence’, the formless origin from which forms emerge. For the Amerindian 
Kogui people, primordial nature is represented by the Sea-Mother. 
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In the beginning was the sea. All else was dark, there was no sun or moon, peo- 
ple or animals or plants. The sea was everywhere. The sea was the mother. She 
was the spirit of what was to come. She was thought and memory. (Ortiz-Osés, 
1996: 64) 


In the Vedas, the waters are also referred to as ‘maternal’, because they are 
believed to circulate like rain, sap, blood and milk, giving life to the world 
(Cirlot, 1997: 68). Meanwhile, Gimbautas (2001: 11-12) argues that the stir- 
ring of human life in the water of the womb encouraged pre-Indo- 
European societies to link the goddess with any form of water. Thus, 
circular shapes and wavy lines symbolize the amniotic fluid and the 
umbilical cord. 

However, the waters not only evoke life and the origin of forms. In fact, 
the representation of water has often been ambivalent, reflecting both 
security and danger; a giver of life and a killer. Hence, creation cosmogo- 
nies always allude to some great spell that tames its original, formless and 
dangerous elementality. It is through a division that the sun god makes 
space for creation. In order to maintain this cosmic order, however, many 
divinities associated with water would demand great sacrifices of 
humankind, like Poseidon and Neptune among the Greeks and Romans, 
Indra among the Hindus and Mallku T’inkai among the Quechas, as 
Valderrama and Escalante (1988) observed in their research into riparian 
communities in the Andes. 

The imagination of poets has often drawn on water and the myths asso- 
ciated with it to express thoughts and feelings. According to Bachelard 
(1993), poets have most often employed one of two images of water. The 
first is the superficial image of ‘clear spring water’, the home of nymphs 
and naiads. It was precisely in such a pool that Narciso became fully 
aware of the duality of his existence, turning his back on the world of the 
essential (‘I love myself as I am’) and embracing the world of appearance 
(‘I am as I love myself’), a move that would make all other categories 
depend on the beautiful. But the poets also refer to other waters ‘deep’, 
‘still’ and ‘dark’, which are usually associated with death and a female fig- 
ure of a less peaceable nature, as in Poe. This is the importance of Charon, 
the ferryman whose boat crossed into the inferno bearing the souls of the 
dead in Greek, Etruscan and Roman mythology, and also of Ophelia, the 
tragic damsel in Hamlet who drowns in the river while strewing flowers 
around a willow on the bank. 

The archetypal quality of water that we most often experience, however, is 
associated with its extraordinary capacity to clean what is dirty and to purify 
the impure (Illich, 1989: 54-7). Water’s effectiveness as a cleaning agent comes 
from its power to detach and remove whatever detritus may cling to people, 
clothes and streets, which has been harnessed in the interests of hygiene by 
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hydro-engineers since the 19th century. Meanwhile, the use of water for 
purification is aseociated with its capacity to penetrate the being, to refresh 
and lend clarity and purity (Bachelard, 1993: 214-27). This is why it is used in 
the rite of baptism, which symbolizes spiritual death and rebirth. 


The Genealogy of Cleanliness 


Though bodily cleanliness and spiritual purity have been seen as two 
sides of the same coin in many cultures, and still are in some, such as 
India, this is no longer the case in the West. As we discuss, the secular and 
scientific value of cleanliness has split away from its origins, while the 
religious value of purity has paled. Nevertheless, the religious substance 
has not disappeared; it has evolved. Thus, cleanliness can still connote 
purity. To see this, let us go on to consider the connections and contrasts 
between water, cleanliness, status and bio-politics. 


Water for Pleasure but Dry Grooming 
In the Middle Ages, water was an important part of public life in the cities 
of Europe, but it was not used for hygiene, as it would be from the 19th cen- 
tury onwards, but for pleasure and play (Vigarello, 1991: 44-55). Naked 
men and women mingled freely in the bathhouses until the late 14th cen- 
tury, when the sexes were separated. The open eroticism of these establish- 
ments was closely linked with violence and other instinctive outbursts in a 
general atmosphere of transgressive revelry (as the German bathhouse 
keepers of the 14th century put it, “Water outside, wine inside, let us 
rejoice”), which scandalized the Church. The intimate association between 
water and health observable in today’s society did not exist at this time. The 
main health problem of the Middle Ages was lice, and children, adults and 
even “professional delousers” spent much time picking them off in a dry 
grooming process. Meanwhile, it was believed that good bodily health 
could be maintained by controlling the flow of ‘humours’ through diet. 
Water was used in the morning to wash the hands and splash the face, but 
its function was influenced more by the recommendations of the priests (in 
the case of the common people) and the need to keep up appearances in the 
nascent courtly society (Elias, 1993) than by the opinions of physicians. 
After the plagues that raged through Europe in the late Middle Ages, 
the medical science of the time put an end to the recreational value of 
water, much to the relief of the Church, which blamed bathing for the 
spread of disease. On these grounds, the bathhouses were closed, further 
encouraging dry hygiene. In the reasoning of the time, ‘It would be wise 
to prohibit bathing, which softens the flesh and the body and opens the 
pores, allowing the deadly vapours to enter more quickly, causing sudden 
death, which has occurred numerous times’ (Vigarello, 1991: 22). In an era 
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of plague, then, the danger was the softness and natural permeability of 
the body, which water enhanced, facilitating internal imbalance and the 
entry of disease. Bathing was discouraged to avoid the risks inherent in 
the porosity of the skin, which it was recommended should be covered 
with salt, oil or wax. Rather than taking a morning wash, prudent behav- 
iour was to remove any grime from the face and eyes with a white cloth. 
In terms of intimate hygiene, it was recommended rather to change 
clothes and underwear than to bathe. 


Cleanliness, Distinction and the Invigorating Qualities 

of Water 

In the 16th century, the rise of courtly manners (Elias, 1993) resulted in the 
association of the cultural norm of dry grooming with the notion of white- 
ness, which in tum came to indicate status. Thus, white clothes took on a 
double significance, representing, on the one hand, intolerance of perspira- 
tion and, on the other, the value of appearances in which the whiteness of a 
shirt reflected personal cleanliness. White undergarments thus served both to 
cleanse bodily secretions without the use of water and to display distinction. 
The semantic shift from ‘clean-white’ to connotations of aristocratic appear- 
ance, distinction and elegance would eventually harden in the 17th century. 
This phenomenon affected not only clothing but also the visible parts of the 
body, as the gentry took to powdering and perfuming their faces and hair. 

It was in the 18th century that people, once more the gentry, returned 
to using water in their ablutions and for bathing, although this was not 
initially associated with cleanliness but, once again, with play. As the fears 
induced by the plague were forgotten, the leisured classes rescued the 
sensual pleasures of hot water. Moreover, the new medicine advised 
bathing, because it made the humours circulate and prevented the accu- 
mulation of secretions. This recoupling of pleasure and water would also 
result in the invention of the bidet at the court of Paris, while the general 
spread of the novelty would appear to be due to the interest of the great 
ladies in competing with the courtesans who had introduced it. 
Meanwhile, the luxury hotels created ‘water closets’. In both cases, the 
private matter of intimate hygiene seems little by little to have made 
headway in the ostentatious society of the Baroque period together with 
notions of play and cleanliness. For these budding changes to take shape, 
however, it was necessary for a new man to appear, the bourgeois. 

In the 18th century, cold water gained increasing popularity among the 
striving bourgeoisie, not for washing but to strengthen and invigorate the 
body and the organism. Thus, Emile de Rousseau would bathe in ever 
colder water until he became used even to icy temperatures, while 
Benjamin Franklin, the very incarnation of the capitalist spirit took cold 
water (or air) baths in the morning, 
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This active and energetic spirit would also put an end to the lotions and 
potions in use at the time, returning their natural colours to the skin and 
hair, as well as proposing different scents, which lead to the spread of 
vegetable as opposed to animal-based perfumes. All of this was sup- 
ported by the observations of certain scholars, who argued against the use 
of so many powders and cosmetics for reasons of hygiene. In this way, 
cleanliness was decoupled from aristocratic ostentation and found its way 
into the hygiene manuals written by the physicians of the time, thereby 
legitimizing the austerity of bourgeois culture. One of the pillars on which 
our modern conception of cleanliness rests was yet to be erected, how- 
ever, and that was the notion of health. 


The Germ Wars 

One of the key discourses for the legitimation of the pedagogy of hygiene 
since the end of the 19th century has been Pasteurian microbiology, which 
in its day caused a scientific and political storm (Latour, 1991). With it, 
cleaning came to mean working to wash away or expel invisible, yet 
fiendish microbes able almost effortlessly to enter the body and cause dis- 
ease. It was further argued that the part of the body requiring the most 
care to guard against this microscopic horde was the hands, which touch 
everything and should be soaped several times a day. When microbiolo- 
gists later began to write that larger organisms are, for the most part, per- 
fectly well prepared to resist the attacks of disease-carrying microbes, 
hygienists, far from relativizing the importance of cleanliness, would 
paint their battle for health in epic terms. The warlike tones used to 
express the achievement of cleanliness should not surprise us, given that 
this is the language manufacturers have used to win consumers ever since 
the First Detergents Congress held in Paris in 1954, terrorizing them with 
the spectre of diseases of all kinds if they do not use their products 
(Escudero, 1998: 105). 

The interest of the modern state in hygiene, morbidity, the birth rate, 
social security and such matters forms a part of ‘bio-politics’, the mission 
of which is to take control of human life and regulate it in positive terms. 
This singular way of exercising power, by attaching such enormous 
importance to life, would give to a new way of law-making. If the sover- 
eign of the Ancien Régime ran the state by making active use of death 
(bringing death’), in the modern state power is applied to life (‘bringing 
life”) (Foucault, 1992: 247-53). This bio-political strategy, then, seeks to 
enhance the vitality of the masses, and it drove a radical transformation 
in the disorderly urban habitat engendered by industrialization. Just as he 
feels the need to invigorate his own body and order his own habits, the 
bourgeois believes that the life of the new society should be regulated and 
controlled. Thus, the danger defined by microbiology is not a private 
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matter for the individual, but public business requiring the intervention 
of the state. Meanwhile, the medical view projected onto the city in the 
18th century and supported by the bourgeoisie was also welcomed by the 
physiocrats, who had begun to value ‘human capital’ in the wealth of 
nations. At the same time, engineers more than architects were ready and 
willing to provide the necessary technical support. The new concept of 
cleanliness was more complex, however. 


Hygienic Discipline 

According to Illich, unhealthy conditions were identified not by sight but 
by smell, and the first remains to be banished from the city were those of 
the dead. The lower classes were the next target or, more exactly, their dis- 
orderly and immoral customs. Thus, the hygienists concluded that “The 
poor are those who smell particularly strong and, in addition, do not 
notice their own odour’ (Illich, 1989: 99). It was, then, the redefinition of 
good and bad smells that ushered in the new value of cleanliness and 
with it the hygienic domestication of the masses. New public bathhouses 
were created and with time individualized, while the inmates of prisons 
and workhouses were ordered to take a rain bath once a fortnight and to 
wash their feet every week. Warm water thus became a ‘detergent’ against 
body odour, and soap became associated for the first time with personal 
hygiene. 

Despite the hygienists’ efforts, however, it would be another 200 years 
before the lower classes could be persuaded that the smell of excrement 
was unbearable. Let us remind ourselves here that children were com- 
monly kept away from water until only a few decades ago, and some 
adults never washed until their dying day. Educational campaigns would 
seem to have broken down all resistance today, producing a spotless indi- 
vidualism. Locked into this characterological framework, the subject 
‘feels obliged to live in a space without qualities and expects everybody 
else to stay within their own skin. The idea that anybody might perceive 
his origins is embarrassing, and if other people smell he finds them 
disgusting (Illich, 1989: 101). 

Perhaps the success of this hygienic training in part explains why 
Indians employ just 1 percent of their daily 25 litres’ consumption of 
water in the toilet, while the average European flushes away 32 percent of 
his or her daily 150 litres. 


Cleaning the City 

Let us leave the changes that have affected the modern home to one side 
for the moment and return to bio-political matters. In particular, let us 
consider the kind of public space in which the deodorized, sanitized and 
characterless individual promoted by the bourgeoisie decided to inhabit. 
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In the Middle Ages, before the need to sanitize the urban environment 
had been invented, the cities were ‘cleaned’ by pigs. Among other mat- 
ters, this means that the cities were malodorous places and their inhabi- 
tants smelly before the Enlightenment brought hygiene in its train, and 
stinks formed a natural part of daily life. We may remind ourselves here 
that Erasmus’s manual of good manners noted in 1530 that it was 
improper to greet a person who was urinating or defecating, while in 1598 
the court of Braunschweig gave orders that ‘nobody shall dirty the steps, 
stairs, corridors or rooms with urine or other filth before, during or after 
meals’. Thus, it was common for people to relieve themselves in the pub- 
lic space until well into the era of courtly society. Indeed, in the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries, another great moralist, La Salle, was still insist- 
ing that ‘In the case of natural needs, decency demands (also of children) 
that one should not relieve oneself except in those places where one can- 
not be seen’ (Elias, 1993: 173-84). 

This enormous interest in stressing matters that we would now regard 
as mere common sense should remind us that people in the past held 
bodily waste in high esteem. Thus, the medicine of the time extolled the 
capacity of excrement and urine to cure disease and advised against conti- 
nence. Furthermore, references to ‘shit’ and ‘piss’ were a common feature 
of everyday speech and satirical rhyme, and all the more so during festi- 
vals such as Carnival. This positivization of urine and dung formed a part 
of the complex of popular culture, which affirmed the materiality and cor- 
poreality of existence in opposition to the excessive spirituality and 
restraint of instinct preached first by Christianity and later supported by 
the bourgeoisie (Batjin, 1990). On this point, the civilizing curve on which 
western society embarked in the 16th century would encounter stubborn 
resistance, making it necessary to propagate norms of behaviour such as 
those mentioned earlier. Meanwhile, the heirs to this civilizing drive, the 
bourgeoisie, would find it far from easy to turn the people away from their 
bodies (Guerrand, 1991). Even today, this archaic and grotesque interest in 
excrement finds expression in idiom, swear words and certain festivals.’ 

In order to erase this once highly prized aura, the moderns opted, for 
the first time in history, to employ water, and once again it appears 
endowed with detergent properties. Fresh water and drainage infrastruc- 
ture of course existed in the cities of the ancient world. However, Rome 
itself had no system to deal with sewage, despite the construction of as 
many as nine aqueducts that provided the citizens with 10 times more 
water than London, Frankfurt or Paris in 1936. To invent such a system 
required the concept of ‘circulation’, which was entirely foreign to the 
ancients. The first liquid that was observed to possess this circulatory 
property was blood, a discovery that dates back to 1288. Nonetheless, it 
was only in the early 17th century that Harvey would both fascinate and 
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scandalize his fellows with his description of the circulation of the blood. 
Somewhat later the new concept would be employed by economists, who 
began to talk of the circulation of wealth and money from around 1750. In 
the 19th century, certain British architects began to use the same metaphor 
in their discussions of the cities. Thus, in 1842 Edwin Chadwick drafted a 
report on the sanitary conditions of the working population of England in 
which he imagined a city that would, like the body, allow the circulation 
of water and the expulsion of ‘sewage’. In this way, he redefined the city, 
discovering that it needed to be constantly cleaned (Illich, 1989: 79). 


Cleaning the Home 

Having considered the kind of urban space and the type of individual 
constructed jointly by physicians, the bourgeoisie, architects and moral- 
ists, let us now look at the sanctuary of the modern human, the home. At 
the domestic level, water is used to clean not only the body but also the 
house itself. The kitchen and the bathroom, the two rooms that require the 
most cleaning and the most cleanliness, are metaphors for certain parts of 
the body and metonyms for the inputs ingested (positively valued) and 
the outputs expelled (negatively valued) (Ibáñez, 1994: 12-35). Thus, the 
kitchen is a metaphor for the mouth and a metonym for food, while the 
bathroom is a metaphor for the anus and a metonym for excrement. Each 
of these rooms is cleaned using mixtures of water and bleach or ammonia. 
The latter, being more pungent (and therefore culturally more elaborate), 
is used fundamentally to combat the symbolically dirtier bathroom 
(Recio, 1986: 59-63). Meanwhile, the hygiene fever has led to the use of 
similar materials in the construction of both the kitchen and the bath- 
room. These are generally artificial, non-porous and prevent the accumu- 
lation of germs, while light colours and shiny surfaces quickly reveal the 
presence of dirt (Lupton and Abbott Miller, 1996: 430). At the same time, 
the kitchen has become increasingly open to the rest of the house, but 
the bathroom has stayed closed off, even locked, since its spread at the end 
of the 19th century. Advances in plumbing, driven by the hygiene reform, 
have changed the bathroom almost out of recognition. Thus, the toilet has 
been relocated inside the house and the bathtub fixed in a specific space, 
while chamber pots and bedpans have disappeared. This careful removal 
of bodily secretions was not, however, inspired only by the hygienic fun- 
damentalism of the 20th century. It was also affected by symbolic factors. 
While eating is a pure act that can and should be performed in public, 
defection is something that must be banished to the realm of the intimate, 
even if the nobles of the past were in the habit of holding audiences 
seated on a throne with a hole. Thus, the opposites kitchen/bathroom, 
mouth/anus and food/excrement all feed off the decisive modern pair 
public/private.’ 
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Towards a Non-Postitivist Action 


In this brief genealogy of the values of drinking water, we have seen how 
cleanliness and purity with reference both to the body and the city form 
part of a bio-political attempt to order urban society and discipline the 
individual. The design and execution of this plan, which began with 
the Industrial Revolution, fell to the hegemonic social subject of our era, 
the bourgeois, aided by powerful allies (doctors, microbiologists, archi- 
tects and so on) and supported by an intricate web of values that today 
form the basis of common sense, linking cleanliness with morality, inti- 
macy, public order and hygiene, bestowing overwhelming importance on 
water in all of these areas and transforming soaps, detergents, bleaches 
and ammonias into intensifiers of its properties. Such is the importance of 
cleanliness today that it would not be overstating the case to say that the 
daily rituals associated with it have inherited the same imagery, aspira- 
tion to purity and admonishment of the real body (rather than the ideal- 
ized and positivized physique incessantly displayed in the media and 
advertising) that were once the province of religion. In both cases, more- 
over, the preferred target is the female, that congenitally impure being in 
both messages. 

Having come this far, the reader may be prey to doubts. What is the use 
of the cognitive map presented here? Am I supposed to understand that 
we need to deconstruct the symbolic universe of cleanliness and the 
imagery of purity so that the cities will no longer demand new reservoirs 
and we will be able to create a symbiotic rather than a parasitic relation- 
ship with nature? Should I then stop washing with water every day? 

It was not my intention to suggest this. Rather, I have sought to show 
that it is necessary in any discussion of culture, and especially the culture 
of water, to descend from the heights of what should be and abandon the 
fancies of social engineering in order to recognize the complex world of 
values of which objects and substances of all kinds form part. The cogni- 
tive map proposed here, which associates water with values such as 
cleanliness, order, morality, privacy, etc., is intended to serve as a starting 
point for the investigation of the culture that drives the consumption of 
water in the daily life of the household through discussion groups and in- 
depth interviews. It will only be after such research that the relative 
importance of the ecological, economic and political arguments usually 
advanced by our elites as compared to the ideo-affective complexes that 
socialize water will become clear. It is only in this way that it will become 
possible to say what more must be done and how. At this point, however, 
we find ourselves faced with a serious problem. 

Qualitative information cannot be handled in the same way as quanti- 
tative data. Where the latter usually fit well with positivist models of 
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action in which the expected results are clearly defined, qualitative infor- 
mation concerning ideo-affective spheres requires a mode of action that is 
not positivist. In such cases, what may be needed is ‘to act’ without ‘tak- 
ing action’. This is the path suggested by the Taoist concept of wu wei. This 
term has commonly been translated as ‘inaction’. A better translation, 
however, would be ‘doing nothing and leaving nothing undone’ (Jullien, 
1999: 139). This is more than mere wordplay. Rather, it is a concept of 
‘action’ that differs from the interventionist approach inherent in the 
western mentality. 

According to Jullien (1999: 19), “We erect an ideal form, which we estab- 
lish as an objective and, with our eyes on the proposed model we decide to 
intervene in the world and give form to reality.’ The difficulty is that the 
world is not wholly receptive to this way of doing things. Thus, practice 


always ends by betraying theory, even if only minimally. Moreover, this 
way of doing ignores what is not done, which remains forever irrecoverable 


but may return to undo what has been done (Jullien, 1999: 141). In contrast, 
the Chinese sage “concentrates his attention on the course of things, seeking 
to discover their coherence and benefit from their evolution, before erecting 
a model to govern his actions’ (Jullien, 1999: 40). Rather than imposing a 
plan on the world, then, action is based on the potential of the situation. 
This is because the Chinese tradition was always sceptical about the effec- 
tiveness of action based on models, maintaining that it is unnecessary to do 
in this way in order to bring things about (Jullien, 1999: 97). Once again in 
contrast to the western mindset, if ‘action’ refers to ‘being’, ‘inaction’ is 
principally a function of ‘non-being’. This ‘non-being’ is the undifferenti- 
ated bedrock of all things. It is therefore inexhaustible, ‘because emptiness 
is not in conflict with anything, it does not occasion resistance and, in the 
end, it cannot be depleted’ (Jullien, 1999: 175). 

It may well be that the world of Chinese wisdom is too foreign to us 
and that we simply cannot accept all of its ideas. After all, the West, unlike 
the East, is imbued with a tenacious determination to intervene. 
Intervention, however, has not always taken the same form. In Ancient 
Greece before the appearance of the logos, certain people practised a form 
of doing that saw the collective order in a very different way from the con- 
ception of those who act according to models, although there is no over- 
lap with the Chinese philosophy of action. These were the j 

One such, Epimenides (counsellor to Solon, the lawgiver of Athens), 
acted as a kind of social therapist, discovering forgotten offences that 
were the cause of present ills and atoning for them by means of expiatory 
rites, purification and foundations (García Cual, 1989: 159-1; Vernant, 
1982: 88-9). Abrais was another well-known magus. Not only could he 
live without eating, fly around on a gold arrow and separate his body 
from his soul at will, but he also founded new rites in public religion, 
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created sanctuaries and established cathartic procedures to prevent 
conflict. Likewise Onomacrites was both a diviner and a counsellor, politi- 
cian, ambassador and teacher of the lawgiver Lycurgus. 

Epimenides, Abrais and Onomacrites acted in a way that is strange to 
our understanding. Culiano (1993: 136ff.; 1994: 31ff.) has shown that the 
activity of these iatromantes (prophets and healers) is not to be found in 
other old societies. They are singular because they were ‘purifiers’, which 
is to say they ‘expelled the miasma from the city’. This miasma could be the 
plague, of course, but it could also have spiritual causes related with some 
kind of moral contamination. 

Let us conclude. A policy of intervention in the consumption of drink- 
ing water needs to employ qualitative techniques to obtain information, a 
map of ideo-affective complexes to interpret that information and a non- 
positivist philosophy of action. If action is based on models (as defined by 
Jullien), quantitative information will be appropriate; but non-positivist 
modes of action are necessary as soon as we begin to work with qualita- 
tive information. In my opinion, the ideo-affective spheres in which we 
move on a daily basis require soft styles of intervention such as the Taoist 
conception of wu wei and imaginative intercession such as that of the wise 
men of Ancient Greece. Both of these are non-positivist styles of action. 


Ideology as a Spectrum 

The foregoing conclusion remains insufficient. Let us therefore end by con- 
sidering the position occupied by the New Water Culture and ideologies in 
general with regard to the cultural substrates that underlie our daily expe- 
rience. This is a strange place. If the political conclusion proposed has led 
us to the Greek magi, we must now tackle the world of the dead and ghosts. 

The New Water Culture is a positivist-inspired ideology that conceives 
of ordinary culture as a deviation from the rational. Moreover, any ideol- 
ogy not only imposes a version of the world but it hides the process of 
imposition and its arbitrary nature so that this version appears obvious 
and ‘natural’. One way of breaking the spell cast by an ideology is to 
deconstruct it, to reveal the labour of construction, lay bare the network 
of interests and prejudices that support it and that it is intended to serve, 
and to expose its founding subjectivities. Another way is to show the pre- 
ideological outside that ideology seeks to replace and/or translate. The 
New Water Culture is a case of an ideology that has only just found its feet, 
and the outside is therefore still acceasible. The genealogical analysis of the 
symbolic uses of water presented here reveals this outside. The problem 
arises when an ideology has been in place for longer and the 
outside has already been translated or supplanted. In such scenarios, the 
outside appears only ‘in the form of spectral apparitions’ (Zizek, 2003: 31). 
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When Marx and Engels began the Communist Mantfesto with the words 
‘A spectre is haunting Europe’, they were referring to the ‘reality’ that had 
resisted symbolization and ideological redefinition of the new social order 
led by the bourgeoisie (Derrida, 2003). In this way, they highlighted the 
incompleteness of the bourgeois social order.* By referring to the spectre 
(the Communism) they were also invoking its manifestation, as well as 
offering a body for its incarnation. This, moreover, was no ‘ghostly’ body 
(weightless and evanescent, like that remaining to goods after their 
fetishization) but a ‘solid’ body. For Marx and Engels, the proletariat was 
the body in which the Communist spectre was to take shape. 

Communism says nothing at all about the outside, the dead. This is 
because we know, and can know, nothing at all about the dead. As 
Derrida says, ‘Speculation always speculates about spectres, speculates in 
the mirror of its own product, about the spectacle it gives to itself, which 
it gives in order to see’ (Derrida, 2003: 65). Speculation, then, can tell us 
nothing about the dead or about reality (the dead reality through which 
spectres glide). Imagination, i in Se can generate images of this other 
side, but these are often 

The New Water Culture represents the first steps in the creation of an ide- 
ology that will translate and/or supplant the mixed bag of values that, as we 
have seen, have been deposited in our culture, forming the sediment of our 
daily lives. It is possible that this ideology will triumph. If so, the present het- 
erogeneous set of values will die and its place will be taken by spectres. 
Researchers will then be left only with the possibility of speculation. 
Fortunately, this is not yet the case, and the cultural infrastructure still lives. 

Beyond the ghosts are the dead, eternal Nothingness and the dwelling 
place of the Devil, as Pessoa (2003: 30) describes it. ‘I am the God of the 
worlds that were before the World. I am an uninvited guest in this 
Universe. I carry with me memories of things that never came to be.’ 

To visit the dwelling place of the Devil — heteronym for daily culture for 
those of us who speculate — is similar to return where one never has been. 


I have returned to where I never was 


Nothing of what was not has changed 
Is like returning to where one has never been.* 


Notes 


1. This Protestant asceticism also has a political side that should not be forgotten, 
which is explained by Fromm (1981: 97-126). Luther, of course, freed Christians 
from spiritual authority by allowing an independent reading of holy writ. 
However, this freedom was only apparent because Luther also retrieved the 
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omnipotent and despotic god of the Hebrews, who decides everything before- 
hand and demands a faith that is synonymous with submission. The recovery 
of this terrifying deity in fact buttressed the new social order from the very 
depths of the soul of the faithful. Calvin would later intensify the feelings of 
individual impotence and insignificance by encouraging the compulsive and 
vain pursuit of certainty, which would induce an irresolvable doubt in the soul 
of modern human, leading to unquestioning obedience (Fromm, 1981: 97-126). 
For an analysis of this and other crises of modern subjectivity, see Bergua 
(2005: 157-86). 

2. See the anonymous 19%"-century text that Salvador Dalí kept as a bedside book 
for many years, Fragmentos del Arte de tirarse pedos o Manual del Artillero Socarrón, 
por el Conde de la Trompeta, médico del Caballo de Bronce para personas estreñidas 
[Fragments of the Art of the Fart or Manual of the Crafty Artilleryman by the 
Count of the Trumpet, Physician of the Bronze Horse for the Constipated] (Dalí, 
1996: 243-53). Pamphlets of this kind were highly popular after the French 
Revolution. Aside from the anecdote itself, it would be interesting to consider 
the psychoanalytic reasons for the ambiguous attitudes towards excrement in 
western society. In this regard, see Preud (1980: 51, 63) and Laporte (1977). 

3. The public/private distinction is considerably more complex, involving multi- 
ple dimensions. In this article we have, of course, considered only one of these, 
which to some extent links up with Elias's (1993) analysis. Hirschman, for 
example, is at the opposite pole. If active or public life was placed in contrast 
to the contemplative life away from the world in the premodern era, in the 
modern period active, public life is the opposite of private life. One leads the 
individual to political participation and the other, over time, to the pursuit of 
personal development (Hirschman, 1982: 14-16). 

4. For a discussion of the incompleteness of any political system and the role of 
‘hegemony’ see Laclau (2004: 62-4). 

5. In 1920, Freud (1993: 272-333) wrote that the ‘compulsion’ felt by neurotics and 
some children to repeat disagreeable situations in transference (for example, 
the disappearance [’gone’] and reappearance [“back’] game in which one of 
Freud’s grandchildren would represent the appearances and disappearances of 
his mother) initially allows the subject to dominate a violent impression, but it 
is also related with insistence upon something implicit in the symbol. Freud 
would say that this excessive behaviour ‘is a tendency of the living organism 
to reconstruct an earlier state’. To put this another way, life itself is nothing but 
a forced detour around the byways of evolution, which the death drive seeks 
to ease. Freud would later contrast the drive to integration and progression 
represented by Eros with the drive to disintegration and regression repre- 
sented by Thanatos. Thus, death itself is a drive that leads to a regression to 
pre-existence, the formless base on which order rests. Wilber (1995: 95-7) 
argues that the formless base towards which the death drive is attracted allows 
the dissolution of the established order and facilitates the emergence of new 
structures. Žižek (2001: 57-62) argues that it has usually been imagined as 
something viscous and shapeless. Sloterdijk (2003), meanwhile, suggests that 
these terrifying images reflect the foetus’s experience of the womb. 

6. Klee cited in Agamben (2003: 157). 
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abstract: Zygmunt Bauman is one of the most renowned and read sociologists in 
contemporary continental European sociology. Throughout his lifelong work, he 
has provided the discipline with numerous outstanding and substantial theoretical 
analyses and critical interpretations of modernity and postmodemity, globalization 
and individuaHzation, the Holocaust and human suffering, etc. A relatively over- 
looked aspect of Bauman’s sociology is his alternative methodological stance linger- 
ing somewhere between social science and literature. The most prominent feature of 
this methodological arsenal is the metaphor. In this article, the authors delineate and 
discuss Bauman's metaphors and the important contribution to sociology of these Ht- 
erary devices. Concomitantly, the present ‘case study’ of Bauman’s metaphors also 
raises more general discussions of the relationship between social science and litera- 
ture, fact and faction, poetic representation and scientific description. 


keywords: Zygmunt Bauman + imagination + metaphors + modemity 


Soclology as Sorcery 


It is an impaired soul indeed that cannot appreciate the music of metaphor and 
the architecture of analogy. (Rigney, 2001) 
Zygmunt Bauman is an integral part of the curricula in a wide range of 
university courses and is cited in many topical theoretical debates within 
the social sciences and humanities. His productivity as a published 
author exceeds most of his contemporaries and his readers include many 
non-academics. How can we explain this success, in times that are, 
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according to Bauman himself, not especially receptive to sociological 
argument? Án answer to this question is sought in the following article. 

When discussing Bauman’s contribution to sociology, most attention is 
normally paid to his substantial theoretical analyses of ethics, ambiva- 
lence, the Holocaust, strangers, globalization, the intellectuals, love, com- 
munity and utopia, which relate to a vast amount of social and historical 
phenomena (see Jacobsen and Poder, 2006; Junge and Kron, 2002). 
However, throughout his oeuvre Bauman has also developed a certain 
methodological strategy that, as much as his theoretical inputs, warrants 
his status as a maverick or outsider within sociology. 

In his work, Bauman consciously and consistently blurs the dividing- 
line between theory and method by way of literary means and poetically 
inspired techniques. Many biographers, chronographers and commenta- 
tors have drawn attention to this unorthodox aspect of Bauman’s way of 
practising sociology. Thus, Tony Blackshaw (2006) recently described 
Bauman as a “poet-intellectual”, Dennis Smith (1999) characterized him as 
an ‘accomplished sociological storyteller’, Peter Beilharz (2000) insisted 
that his sociology was ‘awesome’ and ‘different’, while Keith Tester (2004) 
noticed the particular ‘literary edge’ to his work. In his introductory text, 
Blackshaw argued that Bauman ‘does not fit into the carefully organized 
classificatory academic divisions that are the mainstay of the modern uni- 
versity system’ (Blackshaw, 2005: 52). Such comments agree that Bauman 
practises sociology in an unconventional fashion setting his work apart 
from more mainstream sociologists. This unconventionality, we argue, 
stems from the way in which Bauman incorporates certain literary, and 
some would claim non-scientific or pseudo-scientific, aspects into a disci- 
pline desperately bent on being scientific. 

Sociology has always been caught somewhere between science and lit- 
erature, as described in detail by Morroe Berger (1977) and Wolf Lepenies 
(1988). In fact, Bauman’s work is not made less scientific by the fact that 
his way of practising sociology is at odds with more prosaic and ortho- 
dox methodologies. His work signals the presence a stranger in our 
midst because it wants to re-enchant or revitalize a subject matter that 
positivistic sociology with its ambition to quantify, detail, measure, ver- 
ify and count ‘human data’ has been instrumental in disenchanting. It 
exemplifies Robert Nisbet's classic argument: 


The problems, insights, ideas and forms which come to the artist and to the sci- 
entist seem to come as often from the unconscious as the conscious mind, from 
wide, eclectic and unorganized reading, observing, or experiencing, from mus- 
ing, browsing, and dreaming, from buried experiences, as from anything 
immediately and consciously in view. They come ... as often from the ‘left- 
handed’ processes of feeling and intuition as from the ‘right-handed’ channels 
of logic, empirical directness, and reason. (Nisbet, 2002: 9, 19) 
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Knowledge originates both from the ‘right-handed’ rationality of for- 
mal logic, statistics and reason and also, equally importantly, from the 
‘left-handed’ sources of literary sensitivity, feeling and emotion. Sociology 
is an art form as well as a science. As Robert Redfield in his presentation 
of ‘the art of social science’ stated half a century ago: 

Like the novelist, the scientific student of society must project the sympathetic 

understanding which he has of people with motives, desires, and moral judg- 

ments into the subject he is treating. Neither the one nor the other can get along 

without this gift, this means of understanding. (Redfield, 1948: 184-5) 


This special ‘gift’, this ‘sympathetic understanding’, this ‘means of 
understanding’ is a trademark of Bauman’s sociology. 

Therefore, Zygmunt Bauman’s sociological oeuvre is an illustrious example 
of what Clifford Geertz (1983) once famously dubbed ‘blurred genres’, which 
mix elements from different disciplines. Sociology, in Bauman’s understand- 
ing, ‘is always an object of intense, and slightly morbid, fascination. Whether 
it is castigated and condemned, it is always considered very much like, in sim- 
pler societies, blacksmiths were: people who were sort of alchemists, who sit 
astride the normal barricades which ought to be used to keep things apart’ 
(Bauman, interview in Kilminster and Varcoe, 1992: 209). These ‘barricades’ 
try to separate science from literature, and divide rigorous research from 
pseudo-scientific or non-scientific endeavours, creating a hierarchy of aca- 
demic authority between these different realms of human cognition. 

Zygmunt Bauman is not concerned with methodological issues as such. 
He embraces the inherently dualistic nature of his discipline with many 
different, mutually supportive but also competing, ways of doing sociol- 
ogy. To him, the only prescription is that the sociologist should use his or 
her sociological imagination. However, a poetic sociological imagination 
does not only follow C. Wright Mills (1959) in shifting from history to 
biography, and from the political to the psychological. It also shifts from 
science to poetry, and from empirical evidence to artistic impressions and 
creative expressions. Therefore, the sociological imagination needs 
equally to be a poetic imagination consisting of creativity, intuition and 
subjective feeling. What Richard H. Brown (1977) classically coined as the 
‘poetic imagination’ or ‘a poetic for sociology’, and what Keith Tester 
(2002) labelled Bauman’s ‘literary imagination’, is in confrontation with 
the more limited positivistic view of social science as an inferior offspring 
or poor imitator of ‘real’ science — cumulative, exact and verifiable. The 
poetic imagination, in alliance with the sociological imagination, may stir 
the stagnant waters of doxical methodological assumptions in sociology. 
Moreover, it may assist people in understanding and acting in accordance 
with their own wishes and desires in the society in which they happen to 
live. Therefore, the poetic imagination may potentially contain the seeds 
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not only of hermeneutical understanding but also of political mobilization 
and social transformation, as it may kindle the political imagination of 
scholars and practitioners alike. 

In order to capture Zygmunt Bauman's special, poetically inspired, way 
of doing sociology through metaphors, we first delve into a case study of 
the nature of Bauman’s sociology. Following this, we make a concrete 
presentation of his favourite metaphors. We conclude by discussing the 
literary or poetic imagination brought to life throughout his work. The 
overall aim of the article is twofold: first, to provide the reader with an 
insight into Bauman’s metaphors, their background and utility; and sec- 
ond, to delineate and discuss the poetic imagination in order that readers 
may appreciate and be inspired by alternative ways of doing sociology. 


Betwixt and Between Soclal Sclence and 
Literature 


In his The Uses of Literature, Italo Calvino presented two opposing trends 
in discussing the delicate relationship between science and literature. The 
first trend austerely represents literature as a language almost more scien- 
tific than science itself, seeking ‘meaning’, ‘fact’ or ‘truth’. The other trend 
insists that science may benefit from literary and poetic inputs. Calvino 
found himself “oscillating, feeling the attraction and being aware of the 
limitations of each of them’ (Calvino, 1986: 31). Later, he contrasts science 
and poetry, philosophy and literature, by claiming that they 
. . . are embattled adversaries. The eyes of the philosophers see through the 
opaqueness of the world, eliminate the flesh in it, reduce the variety of existing 
things to a spider’s web of relationships between general ideas, and fix the 
rules according to which a finite number of pawns moving on a chessboard 
exhaust a number of combinations that may even be infinite. Along come the 
writers and replace the abstract chessmen with kings and queens, knights and 
castles, all with a name, a particular shape, and a series of attributes royal, 
equine, or ecclesiastical; instead of a chessboard they roll out great dusty bat- 
tlefields or stormy seas. (Calvino, 1986: 39) 


Apparently, science and literature, philosophy and poetry, are ‘embattled 
adversaries’ or disparate frames for understanding the human world. In 
this ‘conflict’, Bauman sits astride or combines such diametrically 
opposed ways of comprehending and describing reality. 

Bauman ts not a poet or a novelist, but a sociologist with a certain poetic 
or literary edge. He does not write fiction, but his understanding of fact is 
far less rigid and fixed than is conventionally the case. Keith Tester has, by 
way of a musical metaphor, described how Bauman’s work “enharmonizes' 
with literary texts thereby suggesting that ‘two notes are enharmonic when 
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they have the same sound but different names. They have different names 
because they are based on different scales” (Tester, 2002: 3). If literature con- 
ventionally belongs to the scale of fiction, science, including social science, 
belongs to the scale of fact. Tester shows how Bauman’s work, substantially 
and stylistically, draws freely on poetic sources and inspirations. As 
Bauman puts it, 
Learning sociological methods may guarantee a job, but not wisdom and 
insight. Great writers can easily compete (or, rather, their ability to compete is 
what makes them great writers .. .). I personally learned more about the soci- 
ety we live in from Balzac, Zola, Kafka, Musil, Prisch, Perec, Kundera, Beckett 
... than, say, from Parsons and quite a few other in and out footnote stalwarts. 
(Bauman, interview in Blackshaw, 2002: 2) 


Such literary works are 


exemplary of everything I learned to desire and struggled, in vain, to attain: the 
breath of vistas, the at-homeness in all compartments of the treasury of human 
thought, the sense of the many-facetedness of human experience and sensitivity 
to its-as-yet-undiscovered possibilities. (Bauman, cited in Bunting, 2003: 23) 


Thus, what draws Bauman’s attention to the great novel is the fact that 
it often contains an exquisitely written critique of current ways of organ- 
izing society complete with proposed alternatives. In fictional fashion, it 
presents a world that may fundamentally be different but still mirrors 
aspects of the real world. In short, the novel discloses ‘universes of 
ambivalence’ that ‘opens up the world’ instead of closing it down (Tester, 
2002: 3). Literature may therefore assist us in demolishing the walls and 
barriers barring us from seeing how things could be different, could be 
better. In the postscript of Liquid Modernity, Bauman stressed the similar- 
ity and affinity, though not identity, between sociology and literature, 
poetry and science, by way of Milan Kundera’s poignant comment from 
L'Art du roman: “To write means for the poet to crush the wall behind 
which something that “always was there” hides’ (Bauman, 2000: 202). 
This is also Bauman’s strategy. 

Bauman has no taste or appetite for so-called ‘academic sociology’, con- 
sisting of highly systematized and structured linear arguments, complex 
graphical figures, abstract reasoning, logical propositions, iron-clad termi- 
nology, coherent arguments and statistical correlations. He doubtlessly 
would have applauded Mills’ (1959) merciless critique of equally ‘abstract 
empiricism’ and ‘grand theory’. As Peter Beilharz remarked, ‘Bauman’s 
sociology eschews the systemic; it pursues the fragment, and it resists the 
modular, “I have got a theory for you” mentality which is the key to pub- 
lishing and academic success’ (Beilharz, 1998: 26). The structure, direction 
and coherence of Bauman’s work flows from his primary ambition to 
participate in an ongoing dialogue with human existence. 
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Bauman’s training in Polish sociology may in fact have contributed to 
shaping his specific sociological and poetic imagination. According to 
Piotr Sztompka (1984), Polish sociology has three characteristics. First, it 
rejects conventional neopositivist notions of value-neutrality and advances 
a humanistic and socially engaged perspective. Second, it focuses on the 
‘big issues’ of macro structure and cultural change (however always with 
a keen eye on the consequences on human experience). Finally, and per- 
haps most importantly for our immediate purposes, Polish sociology has a 
long-standing tradition for integrative and interdisciplinary work 
whereby sociology is fertilized by outside perspectives, including litera- 
ture. Such a training undoubtedly served to buttress Bauman’s deep- 
seated scepticism of methodological fetishism and the misconception that 
rigid research methodology, in and by itself, would necessarily and satis- 
factorily provide the answers to the most important and urgent questions. 
As he insightfully stated in one of his first international publications, 

... there are no methods without deficiencies and every method causes certain 

methodological difficulties for the researcher. . . . A razorblade as well as an axe 

are equally precise instruments but when it comes to deforestation the axe is 
much better. The axe is a powerful tool just as the razorblade but it is much bet- 

ter to use a razorblade than an axe for shaving. (Bauman, 1966: 43) 


Metaphors and other literary aspects contain their own methodological 
pitfalls and deficiencies. However, as heuristic devises guiding rather 
than defining research, they are helpful in pinpointing problems and pro- 
posing possible solutions. Although they may not reveal ‘truth’ as under- 
stood in the conventional ‘correspondence theory’, they are certainly not 
useless in this respect, as writers such as Joseph Margolis (1965), for exam- 
ple, have claimed. Metaphor is not to be regarded as the end result of 
cumulative research but as one among many other stepping stones spark- 
ing the poetic and sociological imagination of its users. 

We must, of course, be careful not to confuse the literal with the literary 
or expect the latter to imitate or conform to the former; that would indeed 
amount to committing a naturalistic fallacy. However, as Madame de 
Staél argued in Literature Considered in its Relation to Social Institutions: 
‘Whereas in the cumulative sciences the latest stage is the most wonder- 
ful of all, the power of the imagination is the keener as its exercise is 
fresher’ (Berger, 1964: 155). The ‘keenness’ and ‘freshness’ of metaphors 
disclose another reality, which is neither more nor less ‘real’ than that pro- 
posed by mathematics or statistics. 

On the scientificity of metaphors, or postulated lack of such, Bauman 
himself recently commented in private correspondence: 


The desperate efforts of many a scientist to cut off all metaphorical roots and hide 
all traces of kinship with ‘ordinary’ (read: non-scientific, inferior to scientific) 
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perception and thought are (perhaps an inevitable and certainly expectable) part 
of a more general tendency of science, all too-evident since Plato commanded 
philosophers to venture out of the cave, to put a distance between itself and the 
“common sense’ of hoi polloi . . . 1 deny that this means that using metaphors is a 
sign of a lesser and inferior knowledge. 


As is obvious, Bauman’s perspective on research methodology, 
metaphors and sociological argumentation is flexible, relaxed and open- 
minded. This reflects his pragmatic and eclectic understanding of his own 
way of doing sociology. Pieter Nijhoff argues that Bauman: 
. . -is not bothered too much by the boundaries between politics, social science 
and cultural history; soclal-psychological analysis and existential reflections 
intermingle; he switches back and forth between literary and logical exposi- 
tions; he changes the lenses from hermeneutical to systematical, analytical and 
back. (Nijhoff, 1998: 87, 95) 


Bauman’s ‘methodology’ is therefore not an exercise in exactitude or 
rigorous scientific research. Blackshaw puts it well: “Bauman’s is a way of 
doing sociology that is characterized more by passion than exactitude, by 
imagination rather than by order, and by literature rather than social sci- 
ence’ (Blackshaw, 2005: 53). For Bauman, sociology ‘does not compete, but 
share[s] forces with other discourses engaged in the interpretation of 
human experience (like literature, art, philosophy). . . . Sociological think- 
ing does not stem, but facilitates the flow and exchange of experience’ 
(Bauman, 1990: 231). With this in mind, let us now move on to a presen- 
tation of an actual example of Bauman’s metaphorical imagination. 


Metaphors of Soclety: From Solldity to Liquidity 


In what follows, we divide Zygmunt Bauman’s metaphorical cornucopia 
into three general categories, ‘societal’, ‘human’ and ‘utopian’ metaphors, 
recognizing that they are intricately linked and mutually supportive of his 
general sociological analysis of the transformation of modernity. 

What could be called Bauman’s ‘societal metaphors’ deal with the 
transformation or metamorphosis of modernity from a ‘solid’ to a ‘liquid’ 
stage of modern social organization. Bauman has revealed that he con- 
sciously chose ‘liquidity’ as a metaphor for his diagnosis of contemporary 
society (see Gane, 2004: 19). He also revealed in personal communication 
that his primary source of inspiration when conceptualizing the liquidity 
of contemporary modernity as opposed to the modernity of yesteryear 
derived not so much from many contemporary thinkers within the 
so-called ‘flow paradigm’ (e.g. Manuel Castells, Bryan S. Turner, John 
Urry) as from Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels’ The Communist Manifesto 
and Marshall Berman’s All That is Solid Melts into Air — especially their 
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shared insistence on the uprooting or dissolution of traditional social 
forms and their pinpointing of the pervasiveness of the modern mael- 
strom (see Jacobsen, 2005). Bauman’s metaphor of liquidity is employed 
to describe a world that has ‘melted’, changed beyond all recognition 
when compared to its former ‘solid’ state. Liquid modern society is one 
that does not hold any particular shape for long. Life in a liquid” environ- 
ment is such that one cannot rely on anything to remain fixed: nothing 
lasts, nothing stays the same. Individuals cannot use past events and 
experiences to navigate their futures, as Bauman asserts: “Liquid life is a 
precarious life, lived under conditions of constant uncertainty’ (Bauman, 
2005a: 2). Thus, a profound transition has taken place. We have moved 
from the stability, permanence, and heaviness of the ‘solid’ modern era, to 
the unstable, fleeting era of ‘liquid’ modernity, where maximum impact, 
instant obsolescence and constant mobility are all important — and from 
which we cannot escape. 

Bauman’s metaphor of fluidity resonates well with the rapid speed of 
contemporary life, which is facilitated by the ‘lightness’ we achieve 
through refusing to take on commitments and obligations, workwise as 
well as in private life. In liquid modern society, we do not want things to 
last, in fact we fear things that ‘stick’ around. Here Bauman develops a 
theme, originally explored by Jean Paul Sartre and Mary Douglas, con- 
trasting the liberating ‘fluidity’ of today with the cloying ‘viscosity’ of life 
in the past. Bauman states that we are now particularly afraid of “endur- 
ing’ things: “The steadfastness, stickiness, viscosity of things inanimate 
and animate alike are the most sinister and terminal of dangers, sources 
of the most frightening of fears’ (Bauman, 2005a: 3). Liquidity is obviously 
a relative condition; one has to have had or experienced an opposing state 
of solidity for it to make any sense. The ‘solid’ modern era stands in stark 
contrast to our own. Solid modernity was characterized by the attempt to 
make the world orderly and organized through the imposition of cate- 
gories and definitions that were seen as equally solid and unchanging. 
The Holocaust, for example, evaluated and explored with such insight in 
Bauman’s (1989) earlier work, was firmly part of the solid modern era. It 
was the concrete, inescapable and defining notions of modernity (blood 
and soil, nation, state and territory) that made the Holocaust possible and 
indeed inevitable. The era of solid modernity is therefore impossible to 
recall without the totalitarianisms of 20th-century Europe coming to 
mind. It is this solid world — that of communism, socialism and fascism 
(all ‘fixed’, well-determined ideologies that themselves sought to make 
the human world viscous by allocating all people to specific and deter- 
mining categories, categories such as Aryan and Jewish, proletarian or 
bourgeois) — which has now been made ‘liquid’. In no small part this is 
due to the logical contradiction of the kinds of ordering designs with 
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which Bauman associates the formerly solid forms of totalitarianism. As 
his work on ambivalence demonstrates, the imposition of any and all 
ordering designs necessarily requires the identification of that which is 
disordered and beyond the design (Bauman, 1991). The difference, how- 
ever, is that whereas solid modern forms of totalitarianism or bureaucratic 
order-obsession saw that ‘beyondness’ as a temporary failure, from the 
point of view of liquid modernity (if indeed it can be said that there is 
such a perspective as the liquid modern point of view) beyondness is 
largely endemic, irreparable and inevitable. 

Although it is possible to identify a link from the analysis of liquidity 
back to Bauman’s work on modern ordering designs, it is nevertheless the 
case that when he explores the processes that led to this liquefaction he 
tends to emphasize processes that are in themselves somewhat solid, or 
which at least resonate with the intellectual and cognitive categories 
bequeathed to us by solid modernity. Hence the centrality of globalization 
in Bauman’s work, for it was the dominance of global forces that melted 
the three ‘solids’ essential to modernity: state, nation and territory. 
Capitalism has been transformed, no longer relating to heavy industries 
and factory production, linked now instead to the ‘virtual’ world of lap- 
top computers and information processing. These transformations have 
affected most of our interpersonal relationships, one macro-example 
being the way that business has been liberated from ethical constraints; 
one micro-example, how we in private life have been ‘liberated’ from life- 
long commitments or ‘until death do us part’-relationships. As Bauman 
asserts: “The melting of solids led to the progressive untying of economy 
from its traditional political, ethical and cultural entanglements’ 
(Bauman, 2000: 4), and ‘like Ribena, relations should be diluted when 
consumed. ... Commitment, and particularly long-term commitment, is 
the trap that the endeavour “to relate” should avoid more than any other 
danger’ (Bauman, 2003: x). Thus, jobs and marriages are no longer things 
for life, nor will education necessarily serve us for our whole life or career. 
If we cannot rely on ‘solid’ things awaiting us in the future, then we are 
more inclined to live in and for the moment, indulging in instant gratifi- 
cation rather than investing in the life ahead. 

The era of solid modernity was one where there was a firm belief that 
the world could be remade and improved. It was this ‘improving’ 
impulse that led to the search for solid utopias, to which we return later. 
In solid modernity, certain people Jews especially) were made ‘strange’ 
and ambivalent through the desire for order and the hatred of all things 
“underdetermined”. Bauman’s metaphor of liquid modernity highlights 
the way in which we are all now made into ‘strangers’. In our fast-paced 
times, strangeness and ambivalence can be found everywhere, nothing is 
constant or certain. To remain ‘fixed’ in an ‘unfixed’ world would go 
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against the grain of the current ethos of free movement (of people, love 
and capital alike). Bauman affirms that to succeed one needs to be ‘light’ 
and mobile, and this leads to the singular contemporary state of affairs 
whereby ‘getting rid of things takes precedence over their acquisition’ 
(Bauman, 2005a: 2). All of these aspects, as Bauman reflects, ‘are reasons 
to consider “fluidity” or “liquidity” as fitting metaphors when we wish to 
grasp the nature of the present, in many ways novel, phase in the history 
of modernity’ (Bauman, 2000: 2). The paradox that this line of argument 
implies, however, is that it is impossible to develop a metaphorical appa- 
ratus that opens up a way of thinking about the present that does not con- 
tain within it the ghost of the categories of the past — there is no dialectical 
transcendence in such metaphors, ‘dialectics have become binary’, as 
George Steiner once famously suggested. This is also the problem that 
finally led to Bauman abandoning the postmodernity debate, and it is 
worth wondering if — or perhaps even when — something similar will hap- 
pen to his discussion of liquidity. There are already signs that the 
metaphor is ‘taking off’ and being used in ways that demonstrate both 
misunderstanding and a misreading of Bauman’s original intentions. 


Metaphors of People: Vagabond and Tourist 


In describing human nature, the novelist has, at least, one advantage 
compared to social scientists: whereas the former depicts fictional 
characters — although these may indeed be based on or derive from per- 
sonal or factual experience — the latter exclusively deal with real people 
living in real time. By proposing static or stationary metaphors for living 
creatures, human complexity is reduced, consistency is postulated and 
the multifaceted characters of real-life people become purified and ideal- 
ized. If a sociologist, as Bauman, proposes that the poor, indolent and 
downtrodden may be metaphorically viewed as ‘vagabonds’, he is also, 
and consciously, reducing the vast variety of poverty, indolence and 
oppression thereby making such experiences more consistent, static and 
generally valid than an actual empirical study might warrant. 

What could be termed Bauman’s ‘human metaphors’ are, however, not 
at all static — they refer to people on the move; people forced either by 
necessity or cajoled by desire and sensations to travel, although this need 
not be in any geographical sense of the term but can be understood exis- 
tentially. Moreover, his human metaphors are equivalent to what Robert 
Nisbet labelled ‘sociological portraits’, which he exemplified by way of 
social types like the bourgeois, the worker, the bureaucrat and the intellec- 
tual. Nisbet stated how ‘it may be said that portraits done by the artist are 
more likely to emphasize individual characteristics — attributes unique to 
a given human being — whereas the portraits which come from sociology 
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are more given to emphasizing traits which large numbers of individuals 
in a certain class or occupation exhibit commonly’ (Nisbet, 2002: 69). Thus, 
Bauman’s human metaphors are similar to but not identical with purely 
artistic portraits — they reveal the stratified nature of the human condition. 

The conditions encountered in our globalized, liquid modern world 
have led to the emergence of new and distinct categories of people com- 
pared to the so-called ‘pilgrims’ in solid modernity (Bauman, 1993: 240-4; 
1995: 88-99). Bauman has achieved widespread accolade, popular as well 
as academic, for using the human metaphors of ‘tourist’ and ‘vagabond’ 
to describe the degree to which everyone is ‘on the move’ in liquid moder- 
nity, just like the flows of capital in globalization. Yet while we may all, as 
Bauman asserts, be becoming increasingly ‘nomadic’, people are moving 
in different ways and for different reasons. ‘Tourists’ may be on the move 
through choice, but the ‘vagabonds’ move out of necessity, they are 
moved on. As Keith Tester explains: ‘Bauman calls these the vagabonds of 
globalisation. They are represented in the figure of the refugee, and they 
are the human waste of globalisation’ (Tester, 2004: 180). The metaphors 
of tourist and vagabond fit in with Bauman’s writing on ‘flawed con- 
sumers’, immigrants, refugees and the ‘underclass’ in general. The 
‘tourists’ are the ‘haves’, the global elites and those able to participate in 
consumer society, those free to make choices and take up opportunities. 
The ‘vagabonds’ are essentially the ‘have-nots’, they are stigmatized for 
their poverty and lack of opportunities. As Bauman argues, tourists and 
vagabonds are the ‘heroes and victims’ of postmodernity (Bauman, 1997). 
For tourists, life is good. Their identity is not fixed and their opportunities 
are open-ended: ‘Indeed, tourists worth their salt are the masters of the art 
of melting the solids and unfixing the fixed’ (Bauman, 1997: 89). Tourists 
choose to be on the move, ‘gathering’ sensations, escaping boredom. 

The experience of vagabonds is somewhat, not to say radically, differ- 
ent. They do not choose to wander aimlessly, they are forced on. Bauman 
states: ‘If the tourists move because they find the world irresistibly attrac- 
tive, the vagabonds move because they find the world unbearably inhos- 
pitable’ (Bauman, 1997: 92). Vagabonds, therefore, are ‘involuntary 
tourists’. But while we are all ‘on the move’ in liquid modern times, ‘we 
are all plotted on a continuum stretched between the poles of the “perfect 
tourist” and the “vagabond beyond remedy”’ (Bauman, 1997: 93). Where 
we are situated on this social and existential continuum relates to our free- 
dom to choose what happens to us in our lives. It is this freedom that 
determines our place in the overall social hierarchy. Thus, Bauman’s 
metaphors demonstrate ably the fact that social differences in liquid mod- 
ern times are predicated on the number of opportunities open to us, or the 
lack of such choices. As with any social figuration, liquid modernity is 
shaped by, and contains, relationships of power, and those with the most 
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power are also those who are most free from entanglement, most free 
from being defined by others, most liquid. Hence the tourist/vagabond 
metaphor alludes not just to physical travel (though the tourists travel for 
fun, while the poor remain fixed in one place or, as immigrants and trav- 
ellers, are constantly on the move, forced on by the resentment of ‘locals’ 
as they fruitlessly seek a better life) but to the social mobility of the tourist 
and the declining social mobility of the poor. Bauman's metaphors are 
thus made more substantive when they are developed to discuss refugees, 
“the poor”, the socially excluded, the human waste: essentially, the under- 
class. The underclass is made up of those ‘weeds’ that ‘afflict’ all societies, 
be they of the solid or liquid era. There is continuity in Bauman's 
metaphor of the ‘weed’. Yesterday, in the era of solid modernity, the Jews 
were the paradigmatic weeds. Today, in our liquid modern times, single 
mothers, college drop-outs, drug-takers, asylum-seekers and the like 
serve the same purpose. According to Bauman: 


‘Underclass’ evokes an image of a class of people who are beyond classes and 
outside hierarchy, with neither chance nor need of readmission; people with- 
out role, making no useful contribution to the lives of the rest, and in principle 
beyond redemption. (Bauman, 1998b: 66) 


Bauman's concern with the moral aspects of modern living, with the 
inequalities (and injustices) that characterize our society, informs the 
human metaphor of the tourist/vagabond dichotomy. Examining the way 
we “move” in liquid modern times, Bauman observes that entry visas are 
increasingly being phased out while passport control becomes ever more 
important. He argues that this state of affairs “could be taken as the 
metaphor for the new, emergent, stratification. It lays bare the fact that it 
is now the “access to global mobility” which has been raised to the top- 
most rank among the stratifying factors” (Bauman, 1998a: 87). Bauman 
here disputes the suitability of the term ‘nomad’ that is often applied 
across the board to describe the postmodern phenomenon of displace- 
ment. He argues that to put tourists and vagabonds in the same category 
of ‘nomads’ is to be ‘grossly misleading, as it glosses over the profound 
differences which separate the two types of experience and render all sim- 
ilarity between them formal and superficial’ (Bauman, 1998a: 87). The 
way we move in liquid modernity thus reveals the large degree of polar- 
ization, of opportunities and motivation, between tourists and 
vagabonds. Of the latter, Bauman states: ‘Many would go elsewhere or 
refuse to embark on a life of wandering altogether — were they asked, but 
they had not been asked im the first place’ (Bauman, 1998a: 92). What, 
then, is the role and purpose of the vagabond in liquid modern society? 
Unable to move, or settle, depending on their particular circumstances, 
vagabonds have neither the money nor the leisure time to join in with the 
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consumer circus of the tourists. Bauman explains that the vagabond 
serves the purpose of being the “alter-ego” of the tourist, upon which the 
tourist can project (and exorcize) “all ineffable premonitions, unspoken 
fears, secret self-deprecations and guilts too awesome to be thought of’ 
(Bauman, 1997: 93). As part of the “culture of fear” of liquid modernity, we 
need the poor, the underclass or the human waste as a pole repelling us 
from indolence and inactivity and attracting us to the pole of constantly 
moving, working and consuming (Bauman, 2006). We also need the 
vagabonds, as we have always needed the presence of the poor, the per- 
secuted and the scapegoated, to reassure us that we are comparatively 
rich, protected and secure: The worse is the plight of the vagabonds, the 
better it feels to be a tourist’ (Bauman, 1998a: 98). 

Therefore, Bauman's metaphor of the tourist/vagabond is part of his 
‘moral sociology’ that forces us to ask and answer the “tough questions’ 
about ourselves and our society. Thus, instead of accepting that “the poor 
will always be with us’, we need to look at the social and structural rea- 
sons behind this ‘reality’. Bauman’s writing, his use of insightful human 
metaphors forcing us to think differently about our social and cultural 
arrangements, recalls us to our moral responsibility for the other. As he 
asserts: The poor will always be with us, but what it means to be poor 
depends on the kind of “us” they are “with” (Bauman, 1998b: 1). 
Bauman's human metaphors all testify to his distinctive technique of 
‘transforming social constructs .. . into personages with hands and feet. 
Collective representations, treated by Durkheim as “things”, will be 
“agentified” by Bauman when he finds it appropriate” (Nijhoff, 1998: 97). 
Thus, by way of ‘vagabond’ and ‘tourist’ (as well as “stranger”, ‘pilgrim’, 
‘nomad’, ‘player’ and ‘flaneur’) Bauman anthromorphizes or humanizes 
abstract and often intangible notions or experiences and turns them into 
flesh and blood. 


Metaphors of Utopla: From Gamekeeping to 
Hunting 


Having discussed Bauman's societal and human metaphors, let's turn to 
his so-called ‘utopian metaphors’. Utopia has — after decades of ‘hiding in 
the light’ — once again become an important and integral theme in 
Bauman's work (see Jacobsen, 2004). Initially, Bauman discussed the 
“active” class-based underdog utopia of socialism (Bauman, 1976) but 
recently he has moved from the political to the metaphorical when dis- 
cussing utopia. Bauman’s perhaps least known metaphors therefore relate 
to his work on utopias, on the attempts of humans to remake the world, 
to create the ‘good society’, a ‘perfect world’ or ‘the common good’. There 
is a chronological development here too, a transformation of the idea of 
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utopia, an evolution of society: from the premodern laissez-faire approach 
of the ‘gamekeepers’, via the ambitious modern ‘gardening’ state where 
‘weeds’ like Jews were vulnerable to persecution, to our contemporary 
liquid modern consumer society where the poor and socially excluded 
have become the new ‘weeds’ or ‘human waste’ in a hunting utopia 
(Bauman, 2004). Bauman traces this development from the premodern 
starting point of the era of ‘gamekeepers’. 

The premodern culture was essentially a “wild” one. Using the 
metaphor of ‘gamekeeper’, Bauman asserts that in such a society and its 
concomitant idea of utopia, those ‘overseeing’ it want it to “self-reproduce 
undisturbed’ (Bauman, 1987: 52). The gamekeepers did not have “any 
intention to transform the state of the territory to bring it closer to that of 
a contrived “ideal state”’ (Bauman, 1987: 52). Actually, the premodern 
utopia of the gamekeepers was in essence a non-utopia in which the 
future was merely seen as and expected to be a smooth and gradual exten- 
sion of the present or as something not to worry about. The ‘gardening’ 
state that emerged with the coming of solid modernity had no such inten- 
tions of tolerating ‘wild cultures’ or leaving the world ‘as it is’. Solid 
modernity, however, was all about ‘cultivation’, planning and design. 
Obviously, in a real garden there is no moral significance when talking of 
the cultivation of ‘desirable’ plants or the ‘eradication’ of ‘weeds’. When, 
however, it is society that is being ‘engineered’, a more sinister air per- 
vades such discussions. As Bauman reflects, the notion of ‘unworthy life’ 
dictates that ‘some types of humans may be of a “weedy nature” and 
bound to remain such, that some sorts of Leben are Unwertes, that the 
beings burdened with certain features better, for the sake of the design, be 
removed altogether or better still prevented from being born’ (Bauman 
and Tester, 2001: 81). Hence gardens need gardeners, someone in ‘control’, 
because an ordered, cultivated, weed-free environment can only be real- 
ized by ‘specialized personnel’ (Bauman, 1987: 81). If the desired design 
is to be implemented and maintained, there is a ‘never-ending demand 
for supervision and surveillance’ (Bauman, 1987: 51). Soon, anything that 
exists beyond the neat confines of the ‘garden’ is defined as ‘wilderness’, 
something to be organized and cultivated, or, if resistant to change, 
then destroyed. 

As Bauman charts the ‘progress’ of society and its utopian shadow or dop- 
pelgiinger, from a culture of ‘gamekeeping’ to one of ‘gardening’, one sees the 
‘birth’ of the modern quest for utopia. Modernity was suffused with the sen- 
timent that the world was amenable to human action, that human effort and 
regulation could transform and improve the world, making it a ‘Detter’ 
place. Once the ideal had been set, people, not just plants, could be meas- 
ured against it “The good citizen could be grown, like a grafted tomato, or 
the blue rose’ (Beilharz, 2000: 78). Whereas the gamekeeper had been quite 
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fatalistic about his influence over the natural world — Bauman states they 
were essentially ‘religious people’ (Bauman, 1987: 52) — and believed in 
nature as reflecting God’s work or metaphysical design, the gardener 
believed in society and put his faith in it as the work of Man. For the gar- 
dener, to leave things to ‘nature’ — outside nature as well as humankind’s 
second nature — amounted to neglect; nature was demeaned in the era of 
solid modernity. The natural order was associated with dangerous human 
passions; the social order, however, was built upon human reason. Thus, as 
Bauman asserts, the gardener was un homme tnteresse, he was part of a par- 
ticular class of people, ‘the motivated people, people who pursue socially 
oriented ends, instead of being pushed and pulled by their natural instincts’ 
(Bauman, 1987: 57). ‘Knowledge’ became all important. The modern utopian 
vision was shaped by experts, by the intellectuals, les philosophes, by the ‘leg- 
islators’: ‘Administrators, teachers, and “social” scientists specializing in 
converting and cultivating human souls and bodies’ (Bauman, 1987: 67). 
This tied in with the non-naturalistic thinking of the Enlightenment. The 
‘way things were’ was no longer seen as being ordained by God or unre- 
strained (or at least unrestrainable) natural forces. In fact, it was realized that 
‘order’ could only be imposed on the human world by humans. Through 
human action, a different future was possible. The utopian idea, of course, 
that the way to ‘improve’ the world was known in advance, 
and that those who held such knowledge had the right to impose it on the 
less knowledgeable. With a grand utopian vision, and a class of ‘interested 
men’ to put it into practice, it was no wonder that ‘traditional, self-manag- 
ing and self-reproducing culture was laid in ruins’ (Bauman, 1987: 67). 
Though hindsight wisdom is both easy and tempting to employ, it was per- 
haps unsurprising that this mixture of one dominant, mobilizing vision, and 
a host of experts determined to ensure that the utopian ‘design’ was adhered 
to rigidly, led to moral shipwreck — and unspeakable human suffering — in 
the era of solid modernity. One of the greatest flaws of the ethos of social gar- 
dening (and thus also social engineering), was that it reduced certain cate- 
gories of people to ‘weeds’. In his groundbreaking work Modernity and the 
Holocaust, Bauman demonstrated that the modern drive for a ‘perfect world’ 
proved a fertile ground for racism and indeed genocide. The ‘legislators’ of 
the Nazi administration set out their design for the perfect garden/world 
and inevitably it soon became apparent that certain people /weeds could not 
be ‘incorporated into the rational order, whatever the effort’ (Bauman, 1989: 
65). The Jews primarily, and other groups also, were marked out as irre- 
deemably other, their lives were ‘unworthy’. It soon followed that the ‘end- 
ing’ of ‘unworthy’ lives was regarded neither as ‘murder’ nor even as a 
matter for moral consideration. 
Yet while the era of social gardening is over, the categorization of certain 
lives as ‘unworthy’ did not end with the melting of solid modernity. 
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Society has moved from the ‘gamekeepers’ of premodern times via the 
‘gardeners’ and ‘weeds’ of solid modernity and now to the ‘hunters’ and 
‘flawed consumers’ of our current state of liquid modernity. Following the 
Holocaust (and the collapse of communism, socialism and the melting of 
solid modernity), much has been said about the “death” of utopia (see 
Jacobsen, 2004). The idea of utopia in solid modernity amounted to a 
“grand social vision’ (Bauman, 2005a: 152). Liquid modernity ushers in a 
new era of privatization and deregulation of society — and also of utopia. 
Society is fragmented, no longer dictated from above by dominant agen- 
cies and political ideologies. As Bauman reasons: ‘No wonder that it was 
the public or social utopia that fell as the first casualty of the dramatic 
change undergone by the public sphere these days’ (Bauman, 2005a: 152). 
But does this mean that we have witnessed the ‘death’ of utopias? Bauman 
argues that the passage from a gamekeeping state via a gardening state to 
a society of ‘hunters’ has transformed the idea of utopia, but not killed it. 
Whereas the gamekeepers sought to preserve balance and maintain the 
status quo, and gardeners wanted to actively ‘manage’ society, hunters act 
as individuals without a sense of ‘social duty’. The advent of the hunter 
saw the fall of un homme interesse, and the emergence of the disinterested / 
self-interested human. There is no longer one single, sustaining vision, no 
set plan, or even concern, for the future. As Bauman states: 


If a life of continuing and continuous hunting is another utopia, it is — contrary 
to the utopias of the past — a utopia of no end. A bizarre utopia indeed, if meas- 
ured by orthodox standards. ... It is unorthodox mainly for having moved the 
land of solutions and cures from the ‘far away’ into the ‘here and now’. Instead 
of living towards the utopia, hunters are offered a living inside the utopia. 
(Bauman, 2005b) 


The metaphor of the hunter is effective because it reflects the transfor- 
mation of society: from the monolith of solid modernity to our own atom- 
ized form of living, from living towards utopia to living inside it. Bauman 
demonstrates that the idea of utopia has not died; it has been transformed 
and simply become a matter for individuals. We are now concerned with 
creating our own, personal micro-utopias. Utopias, in the classical sense, 
were part of the nation-state era of collective responsibility and shared 
identity. Bauman argues that the term ‘utopia’ has now been ‘appropri- 
ated’ by everything from holiday firms to cosmetic companies. Utopias are 
not dead, in fact they are available for individuals to purchase. He states 
that utopias are now offered as ‘individual services to individuals seeking 
individual satisfactions and individual escapes from individually suffered 
discomforts’ (Bauman, 2005b). Utopias have been transformed into some- 
thing for the individual to consume in the present, rather than for the 
masses (except those defined as weeds) to see realized in the future. 
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Thus, Bauman's utopian metaphors are intimately linked to his aforemen- 
tioned societal and human metaphors. But who are the weeds in the deregu- 
lated, privatized utopias of the liquid modern era? In a society where one's 
ability to consume is all, it is the ‘poor’ who are the new ‘underclass’: the 
‘flawed consumers’ who are the disposable weeds. With these metaphors, 
Bauman taps into current debates about social inclusion and exclusion. 
Today, those who lack the financial resources to join in the game of consump- 
tion are marked out and stigmatized as flawed. As Bauman affirms: 
“Everybody may be cast into the mode of the consumer, everybody may wish 
to be a consumer and indulge in the opportunities which that mode of life 
holds. But not everybody can be a consumer’ (Bauman, 1998a: 85). Now it is 
the vagabonds and flawed consumers (immigrants, homeless people, drug- 
takers, single mothers: essentially — the poor of the underclass) whose mere 
presence is perceived as an affront. The sight of their poverty pricks our con- 
sciences; in turn, we resent them for serving no ‘function’ because of their 
lack of means. The utopia of the consumer society of tourists and hunters is 
one where the streets have been swept: ‘Clean of beggars, pesterers and pil- 
ferers’ (Bauman, 1998a: 120). As with other utopias of the gardening era, our 
own society seeks to criminalize, ghettoize, imprison and deport those who 
are beyond ‘remedy’. As the Holocaust proved, the ‘outcasts’ are vulnerable: 


Exempt from human community, exempt from public mind. We know what 
may follow when this happens. The temptation is strong to get rid altogether 
of a phenomenon reduced to sheer nuisance and unredeemed, not even miti- 
gated, by any ethical consideration that is due to the suffering other; to wipe 
out a blot on the landscape, to efface a dirty spot on the otherwise pure canvas 
of an orderly world and normal society. (Bauman, 1998a: 93-4) 


As is obvious from this exposition, all of Bauman’s metaphors — societal, 
human and utopian - contain a strong moral impulse, warning and indig- 
nation and also an insistence that we may — nay, must — be able to create 
a society better than the one currently lived through. 


Bridging Genres 


The classical sociological imagination offered a double-view of social real- 
ity, one that allowed us to understand history and biography, individual 
being and structural history, at one and the same time. As a double-view 
of social reality, a methodological strategy rooted in the poetic imagina- 
tion may also be of use to sociologists. The poetic imagination includes 
the use of metaphors, but also a vast arsenal of other creative tools such as 
analogies, allegories, parables, comparisons with fictional literature, social 
realism, poetry and so on. In short, the poetic imagination testifies to the 
primal affinity between social science and literature. 
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The metaphors described in the preceding sections are all illustrations 
of Zygmunt Bauman’s poetic and metaphorical imagination but also of 
his heretical stance towards conventional social scientific methodology. 
Not that he is against method as such, but to him methods have to be 
regarded not as the end results but as devices aiding and abetting socio- 
logical understanding. Obviously, metaphors won't do the trick by them- 
selves. They are not sufficient as empirical ‘evidence’ in any scientific or 
sociological sense of the term, they cannot stand alone. However, they 
may assist in sharpening our sociological imagination and expand its 
range of utility. As such, metaphors may be either static or mobile. Static 
metaphors have a limited utility or applicability in that they can fit only 
or primarily into one specific context, whereas mobile metaphors can be 
shifted to and applied to a multitude of different contexts. We suggest that 
Bauman’s metaphors — societal, human, utopian and other (Bauman’s 
oeuvre constitutes a cornucopia of metaphors) — are indeed very mobile 
because they may be creatively applied to a variety of different phenom- 
ena and contexts and that this application is only limited by the creativity 
and innovative mind of the user. Moreover, we suggest — in a similar vein 
to Erving Goffman (1959) who regarded his own famous metaphors as 
temporary ‘scaffoldings’ intended to be dismantled once they performed 
the task of erecting a constructive frame of analysis or enhancing under- 
standing — that Bauman’s metaphors are also heuristic devices or hori- 
zons, as it were, and not end results or actual descriptions of existing 
social reality. Finally, we suggest that Bauman’s metaphors — contrary to, 
for example, Goffman’s — are of a highly moral character. Metaphors are 
conceptual constructs of the mind and therefore they are also expressions 
of our fundamental worldview and perception, however selective, of the 
world ‘out there”. As Herbert Read stated in his Art and Society: “In all its 
activities, art is trying to tell us something; something about the universe, 
something about nature, about man, or about the artist himself’ (Read, 
cited in Nisbet, 2002: 10). Therefore, Bauman’s metaphors — their 
wonderful wording, their specific application as well as their moral 
bedding — are indeed reflections of his own personal perception and 
moral worldview, but they may also tell us something about the world 
outside his creative consciousness. 

Social science and literature are both attempts to come to grips with 
human experience, of understanding human being in the world. So 
instead of merely ‘blurring genres’, as Clifford Geertz spoke of, Bauman 
also ‘bridges genres’ with his metaphorical imagination, thereby enrich- 
ing both domains. His metaphors are expressions of a successful merging 
of the poetic and sociological imagination without diminishing the status 
of either domain. Morroe Berger in Real and Imagined Worlds noted how 
‘many scholars and intellectuals find it impossible to hold two separate 
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ideas on one theme at the same time. Certainly life in all kinds presents 
enough variety and complexity to warrant maintaining several ideas 
together’ (Berger, 1977: 257). This, we maintain, is Bauman’s special gift as 
a sociologist — the ability to mix science with literature, sociology with 
poetry in ways that enhance and enrich our understanding of the workings 
of the world. 
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La Polis des manifestations ‘mondiales’: faire la police dans la 
manifestation contre le G8 en Ecosse 

Hugo Gorringe et Michael Rosie 

Les manifestations lors de récents sommets internationaux ont suscité des 
commentaires sur la ‘protestation mondiale’ et la “société civile mondiale’. Dans 
cet article, nous fournissons une analyse détaillée et contextualisée du sommet du 
G8 en 2005 en Ecosse, en nous centrant sur l'interaction réciproque et dynamique 
entre la police et les manifestants. Nous soutenons que des variables locales ont 
joué un róle essentiel dans cette expérience de la manifestation de “protestation 
mondiale’. En nous centrant sur l'intervention de la police A Edimbourg, nous 
montrons les préconceptions et les hypothéses (les cadres) sur lesquelles étaient 
fondées les opérations de police et nous contribuons 4 une meilleure 
compréhension, plus interactive, des relations entre la police et les manifestants. 
Les manifestations émergent en relation avec la ‘polis’ (signifiant simultanément 
la communauté politique et la police) et négliger cette relation conduirait á faire 
des analyses incomplétes. En conclusion, nous évoquons les implications de notre 
recherche pour la police des manifestations politiques. 


Mots-clés: G8 + manifestation mondialisation + police 


La polis de la protesta ‘global’: policiando la protesta del G8 en 
Escócia 


Hugo Gorringe y Michael Rosie 


Protestas en las recientes cumbres internacionales han incitado evaluaciones sobre 
la “protesta global’ y ‘sociedad civil global’. En este artículo ofrecemos un detal- 
lado y contextualizado análisis de la cumbre del G8 de 2005 en Escocia, enfocando 
la dinámica interacción entre la policía y los protestadores. Mantenemos que las 
variables locales fueron cruciales para la experiencia de esta manifestación de 
‘protesta global’. Enfocando el policiamiento de los eventos de Edimburgo 
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destacamos los prejuicios y asunciones (estructuras) que sostienen aplicaciones 
de políticas y contribuyen para una comprensión más interactiva de las relaciones 
policiamiento /protestadores. La protesta emerge en relación con la ‘polis’ (deno- 
tando simultáneamente tanto la comunidad política como las políticas), y negli- 
genciar esta relación lleva a análisis incompletos. A modo de conclusión 
consideramos las implicaciones de nuestra investigación para el policiamiento de 
la protesta política. 


Palabras clave: G8 + globalización + policiamiento + protesta 


Gouverner par des réseaux mondiaux mobilités des connaissances et 
développement participatif 
Suzan Ilcan et Lynne Phillips 


Cet article va au dela de la thése de la ‘société en réseaux’ pour fournir une 
analyse de quelques organisations mondiales choisies et de leurs réseaux de 
connaissances internationales dans le domaine du développement. En s'appuyant 
sur les travaux de théoriciens contemporains de la gouvernementalité, les auteurs 
affirment que les réseaux de connaissances internationales facilitent le 
mouvement du savoir á travers l'espace et le temps, et ajoutent des principes 
particuliers comme moyens de gouvernement. Ces réseaux opérent comme des 
technologies mobiles de gouvernement et cherchent a gérer les objets du 
développement, recommander les comportements adéquats, et former des 
citoyens et des agents actifs á travers des activités de développement participatif. 
Les résultats des auteurs sont basés sur l'étude extensive de documents politiques, 
de rapports, de programmes de développement fondés sur des réseaux et affiliés 
a des organisations mondiales spécifiques, et des entretiens avec le personnel 
politique et les chercheurs des Nations Unies. 


Mots-clés: développement + gouvernementalité + mobilités des connaissances + 
Nations Unies + réseaux mondiaux 


Gobernando a través de redes globales: movilidades de conocimiento 
y desarrollo participatorio 
Suzan Ilcan y Lynne Phillips 


Este artículo va más allá de la tesis de la ‘sociedad red’ para proporcionar un análi- 
sis de selectas organizaciones globales y sus redes globales de conocimiento en el 
área del desarrollo. Basándose en el trabajo de teóricos contemporáneos de la 
gubernamentalidad, los autores argumentan que las redes globales de 
conocimiento facilitan el movimiento de conocimiento a través del espacio y 
tiempo, y adjuntan principios particulares como una forma de gobernar. Estas 
redes operan como tecnologías móviles de gobierno, y buscan administrar los 
objetos de desarrollo, prescribir conductas apropiadas y cultivar agentes y ctu- 
dadanos activos por medio de actividades participatorias de desarrollo. 
Las afirmaciones de los autores están basadas en vasta documentación de políticas, 
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relatorios, programas de desarrollo basados en redes afiliadas a organizaciones 


globales específicas, y entrevistas conducidas con personal de polfticas e investi- 
gación de las Naciones Unidas. 


Palabras clave: desarrollo + gubernamentalidad + movilidades del conocimiento + 
Naciones Unidas + redes globales 


Les Contextes de l'anxiété: la panique morale autour de “la violence 
insensée’ aux Pays-Bas 
Willem Schinkel 


Dans cet article, on considère que l'attention portée aux Pays-Bas à ce qui a été 
appelé ‘la violence insensée’ est une expression de l'idée générale que la violence 
augmente, et elle est analysée comme une forme de panique morale. Il s'agit d'une 
combinaison de panique morale au niveau des gens ordinaires et de groupes 
d'intérét, qui a été entretenue principalement par les médias et des initiatives 
civiles institutiormalisées. Cet article donne des exemples de la production de cette 
panique morale, ainsi que de ses conséquences dans le domaine de la politique, du 
droit et des sciences sociales. La panique morale autour de la “violence insensée” est 
un exemple classique de panique morale sous de nombreux aspects, mais elle s'en 
éloigne dans la mesure od elle se caractérise par une absence remarquable de 
déviants moraux. On souligne aussi que l'institutionnalisation de l'armdété peut 
amener une panique morale à persister pendant plusieurs années. Dans le cas de 
la “violence insensée”, la panique morale a émergé en 1997 et a diminué seulement 
après 2003 et tres lentement. L’institutionnalisation de l'anxiété signifie que de 
nombreux restes institutionnels de la panique morale persistent et affectent des 
contextes, comme celui de la politique. 


Mots-clés: anxiété + droit + institutionnalisation + panique morale + Pays-Bas + 
politique + violence 


Contextos de ansiedad: el pánico moral por la ‘violencia sin sentido’ 
en los Países Bajos 
Willem Schinkel 


En este artículo la atención holandesa dada a lo que es llamado ‘violencia sin sen- 
tido” es considerada una expresión de la idea general de que la violencia crece, 
y es analizada como un ejemplo de un pánico moral. Se argumenta que ésta es una 
combinación de un pánico moral de los orígenes y del grupo de interés que ha 
sido mantenido sobretodo por los mass media e iniciativas civiles institucional- 
izadas. Son ilustrados tanto la producción de este pánico moral, asf como sus con- 
secuencias en los campos de la política, la ley y la ciencia social. Se indica que el 
pánico moral por la “violencia sin sentido” es en muchos sentidos un ejemplo 
“clásico” de un pánico moral, pero que éste se aleja de su modelo en el sentido de 
que se caracteriza por su conspicua asencia de desviantes morales. También se 
argumenta que la institucionalización de la ansiedad puede causar que un pánico 
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moral persista durante varios años. En el caso de la ‘violencia sin sentido”, el 
pánico moral emergió en 1997 y sólo muy despacio disminuye después de 2003. 
La institucionalización de la ansiedad significa que muchos residuos institu- 
cionales del pánico moral se prolongan y afectan contextos tales como la política. 


Palabras clave: ansiedad + institucionalización + ley + Países Bajos + pánicos 
morales + política + violencia 


Les Pesticides dans la société du risque: un point de vue de la vie de 
tous les jours 
Mette Jensen et Anders Blok 


Dans son désormais classique ouvrage La Société du risque, publié pour la premiére 
fois en 1986, Ulrich Beck portait un diagnostic sur plusieurs problemes nouveaux 
et importants concernant l'environnement et la société. Malgré l'importance de 
ses contributions théoriques, le livre apparut cependant comme manquant de 
substance empirique. De même, le niveau ‘macroscopique’ des analyses de Beck a 
semblé parfois insensible aux variations dans la perception du risque à l'intérieur 
de différents pays, régions et localités, et entre eux. Ces caractéristiques de la 
discuseion sur la société du risque, qui ont un rapport l'une avec l'autre, servent 
de toile de fond á notre approche: examiner des propositions théoriques 
essentielles du diagnostic de la société du risque, en s'appuyant sur une étude de 
cas empirique de la perception du risque de pesticides. Les pesticides sont par 
nature ‘des toxines inventées’ et en tant que telles, un développement 
technologique ‘risqué’, détectable seulement par des ‘appareils de détection’ 
d'experts, et entouré de controverses d’experts, d'intéréts multiples et d'une 
attention médiatique considérable. Autrement dit, notre étude de cas peut étre 
qualifiée de paradigmatique et attirer un grand intérêt dans le débat autour de la 
société du risque. Sur cette base, nous affirmons en particulier que les processus 
sociaux de perception, ‘visualisation’ et compréhension du risque, sont plus 
diversifiés que ce que proposait le cadre de la société du risque. 


Mots-clés: Ulrich Beck + environnement + pesticides + relation expert-profane + risque 


Pesticidas en la sociedad de riesgo: la visión desde la vida cotidiana 
Mette Jensen y Anders Blok 


El diagnóstico de Ulrich Beck en su ya clásico trabajo Sociedad de riesgo trató, 
cuando fue publicado primero en 1986, sobre una serle de nuevos e importantes 
temas que conciernen el medio ambiente y la sociedad. No obstante el peso de las 
contribuciones teóricas del libro, éste parece, sin embargo, algo insubstanciado en 
términos empíricos. Similarmente, el nivel ‘macroscépico’ del análisis de Beck 
parece a menudo insensible a variaciones en preocupaciones por riesgo dentro de 
y entre diferentes países, regiones o localidades. Estas interrelacionadas caracterís- 
ticas de la discusión sobre la sociedad de riesgo sirven como el trasfondo para 
nuestro enfoque: discutir proposiciones teóricas centrales relacionadas con el 
diagnóstico de la sociedad de riesgo, basándose en un estudio de caso empírico de 
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percepciones de riesgo de pesticidas. Los pesticidas son por naturaleza ‘toxinas de 
disefiador’, y como tales un desarrollo tecnológico de ‘riesgo’, detectable sólo por 
el ‘apparatus de sentido’ de los expertos, y rodeado de desacuerdos entre exper- 
tos, múltiples intereses y considerable atención mediática. En otras palabras, nue- 
stro estudio de caso puede ser considerado “paradigmático” y puede, por lo tanto, 
ser foco de mayor interés dentro de los debates sobre la sociedad de riesgo. En 
base a esto, defendemos en particular que los procesos sociales de percibir, de 
‘ver’ y de dar sentido al riesgo, son mucho más variados de lo que permite el 
marco de la sociedad de riesgo. 


Palabras clave: Ulrich Beck + medio ambiente + pesticides + relación 
profano—experto + riesgo 


Idéologie, magie et spectres: pour une analyse culturelle de l'usage de 
Veau 


José Ángel Bergua Amores 


Au dela de sa valeur économique et biologique, l'eau a aussi une valeur symbolique 
et socloculturelle, ce qui est une réponse directe et immédiate aux besoins quotidi- 
ens des gens en matiére d'eau de boisson et pour le foyer. Ces valeurs sont imposées 
par la classe sociale hégémonique de notre époque, la bourgeoisie, aidée par la sdl- 
ence et la technologie. Cet article présente une analyse généalogique des valeurs 
attribuées a l'eau par les bourgeois, en se centrant sur l'ordre social qui les inspire. 


Mots-clés: biopolitique + eau + idéologie + imagerie + sociosophie 


Ideología, magia y espectros: hacia un análisis cultural del uso del 


água 
José Ángel Bergua Amores 


Aparte de su valor económico y biológico, el água tiene también un valor sim- 
bólico y sociocultural, lo que responde directa e inmediatamente a la necesidad 
diaria que la gente tiene de água potable y de uso doméstico. Estos son impuestos 
por la clase social hegemónica de nuestro tiempo, la burguesía, apoyada por la 
ciencia y la tecnología. Este artículo proporciona un análisis genealógico de los 
valores atribuídos al água por los burgueses enfocando el orden social que los 
inspira. 

Palabras clave: água + biopolítica + ideología + imaginería + sociosofía 


Les Métaphores de Bauman: une étude de cas de l'usage créatif de 


l'imagination sociologique 

Michael Hviid Jacobsen et Sophia Marshman 

Zygmunt Bauman est l'un des sociologues les plus renommés et les plus lus de la 
sociologie actuelle en Europe continentale. Au cours de sa carrière, il a apporté à 
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la discipline des analyses théoriques a la fois nombreuses, excellentes et 
substantielles, ainsi que des interprétations de la modernité et de la post- 
modernité, de la mondialisation et de l'individualisation, de lHolocauste et des 
souffrances humaines, etc. Un aspect de la sociologie de Bauman a été 
relativement négligé. Il s'agit de ses prises de position méthodologiques, qui se 
situent quelque part entre les sciences sociales et la littérature. Le trait le plus 
éminent de son arsenal méthodologique est la métaphore. Dans cet article, les 
auteurs présentent et discutent les métaphores de Bauman et la contribution des 
ces outils littéraires a la sociologie. En méme temps, l'étude de cas des métaphores 
de Bauman améne á une discussion plus générale sur les relations entre sciences 
sociales et littératures, fait et fiction, représentation poétique et description 
scientifique. 


Mots-clés: Zygmunt Bauman + imagination + métaphores + modernité 


Las metáforas de Bauman: un estudio de caso del uso creativo de la 


imaginación sociológica 
Michael Hotid Jacobsen y Sophia Marshman 


Zygmunt Bauman es uno de los más renombrados y leídos sociólogos en la soci- 
ología europea continental contemporánea. A través de su trabajo de toda una 
vida, él ha provisto a la disciplina de numerosos, destacados y sustanciales análi- 
sis teóricos e interpretaciones de la modernidad y postmodernidad, la global- 
ización y la individualización, el holocausto y el sufrimiento humano, etc. Un 
relativamente omitido aspecto de la sociología de Bauman es su alternativa posi-' 
ción metodológica que se sitúa en algún lugar entre la ciencia social y la literatura. 
La característica más prominente de su arsenal metodológico es la metáfora. En 
este artículo, los autores delinean y discuten las metáforas de Bauman y la con- 
tribución de estos dispositivos literarios para la sociología. Cancomitantemente, el 
presente “estudio de caso” de las metáforas de Bauman también suscita discu- 
siones más generales de la relación entre ciencia social y literatura, hecho y 
facción, representación poética y descripción científica. 


Palabras clave: Zygmunt Bauman + imaginación + metáforas + modernidad 
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A Redefining ‘Race’ in North America 


A 
HY Philip Kretsedemas 


OAV University of Massachusetts-Boston, USA 


abstract: This article explores the changing form of white and black racial categories 
in North America. It argues that this transformation is being shaped by several, rel- 
atively distinct tendencies; including anti-immigrant sentiments, antiblack racism 
and the identity politics of racialized populations. The discussion focuses an two 
aspects of this transformation. First, the identity politics of Afro-Caribbean popula- 
tions is used to illustrate how immigrant experiences contest and complicate the 
process of black racialization; second, the racialization of Latino populations is used 
to illustrate how normative definitions of whiteness are being redefined. The con- 
clusion uses these examples to discuss the need for explanations of racial stratifica- 
tion that can account for multiple nodes of inclusion and exclusion. 


keywords: ethnic identity + race formation + racialization + racial stratification 


Over the past two decades, several scholars have attempted to describe 
the changing form of racial stratification in North America. Although 
there is significant disagreement over its specific dimensions, it has been 
widely acknowledged that new immigration flows are, at the very least, 
part of the explanation (Allen and Chung, 2000; Bashi and McDaniel, 
1997; Waters and Eschbach, 1995). In addition to their impact on patterns 
of racial stratification, recent immigration flows have complicated the dis- 
tinctions that have historically defined race in North America. For exam- 
ple, although Arab migrant populations are categorized as white by the 
US Census, popular stereotypes often portray Arabs as a non-white 
minority (Bayoumi, 2002). The assumption that non-white necessarily 
means black has also been complicated by a relatively new field of multi- 
racial activism and the growth of the Latino-Hispanic population, which 
has recently exceeded the size of the African American population.' 
Meanwhile, the number of African persons that migrated to the US 
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durmg the 20th century has far exceeded the number of African persons 
who were brought forcibly, during the transatlantic slave trade.” These 
demographic changes raise questions about the coherency of “African 
American’ as a marker of ethnic identity. Is “African American’ meaning- 
ful, any longer, as an ethnicity that is specific to the history of African per- 
sons who endured slavery in the US, and their descendants? Or is it better 
understood as the marker of an ethnically diverse, black minority popula- 
tion, in the same way that ‘Asian American’ refers to a variety of national 
origin groups who are racialized as ‘Asian’ in the popular imagination? 

There is nothing especially new about these ambiguities. Many social 
constructionists agree that they are a ubiquitous feature of race and eth- 
nicity (Baum, 2006; Bulmer, 2004; Gunaratnam, 2003). It is not simply that 
relations between racial-ethnic groups change over time, but also the 
demographic composition of these groups, the informal rules-of-belonging 
to these groups and paradigms of racial and cultural difference that iden- 
tify these groups as distinct populations. However, these observations 
often get lost as researchers get drawn into discussions that demand a 
conceptual shorthand; where racial and ethnic distinctions are treated as 
the uniform, objective traits of a given population, rather than as the 
products of cultural frameworks and practices that are always being 
defined in relation to a given sociopolitical context. 

For example, the current debate over the changing color/culture line in 
the US has tended to focus on the distinctions that will define the new 
racial-ethnic strata. Will new immigrants introduce differences that render 
obsolete the black/white racial distinctions that have historically defined 
race in the US (Bailey, 2001; Jaynes, 2000)? Will white/black categories be 
preserved by entrenched forms of institutional racism that reassign immi- 
grants to one category or the other, leading to scenarios where some Asian 
and Latino minorities become white or ‘honorary white’, while others are 
relegated to the same racial status as native-born, black minorities (Bashi 
and McDaniel, 1997; Bonilla-Silva, 2002; Kim, 2004)? Or will black vs non- 
black become the new line of distinction, with whites and ‘non-blacks’ 
forming a new melting pot that still excludes native-born and immigrant 
blacks as a separate, unassimilable racial category (Gans, 1999)? 

These are all compelling observations. However, they do not necessar- 
ily describe mutually exclusive futures, but tendencies that are all very 
much a part of the present. It is not a matter of predicting which tendency 
will dominate but understanding how they will interact with each other, 
creating rationales for assigning differences and justifying exclusions that 
can vary by place and time. This approach proceeds from a social- 
constructionist position. It acknowledges that racial-ethnic identity is a 
malleable phenomenon that can be organized through a multiplicity 
of interpretive frameworks and in relation to social conditions that are 
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inherently unstable. Howard Winant (1998) captures this complexity 
when he observes: 


Once US society was a nearly monolithic racial hierarchy, in which everyone 
knew ‘his’ place; under [present-day] racial dualism, however, everyone’s racial 
identity is problematized. ‘How does it feel to be a problem?’ Dubois 

being asked. . . . The racial dualism he discerned was, of course, that of black peo- 
ple who ... were forced to live simultaneously in two worlds. .. . Today the racial 
anxiety uncertainty, conflict, and tension expressed by the term ‘racial dualism’ 
affect everyone in the United States, albeit in different ways. (Winant, 1998: 87-8) 


In describing this condition, Winant is not suggesting that the problem of 
the color line, identified by Dubois over a hundred years ago, is now 
obsolete. The black/white color line still exists, but it is shot through with 
other tensions that may complicate it, intensify it or translate it through 
relatively new forms of distinction. From this vantage point, the goal of 
critical research is not to try to ‘look beyond’ black/white racial distinc- 
tions, but to better understand how the immanent dimensions of black- 
ness and whiteness can change over time. Following Michael Omi and 
Howard Winant (1986: 55), I treat racial-ethnic identities as ‘fluid and 
unstable complexes of meanings constantly contested and transformed 
through political struggle’. I use the term ‘racial-ethnic’ to. indicate that 
ethnic categories remain situated within, and informed by, a field of racial 
discourse. Some ethnic categories (such as Latino or African American) 
also double as racial distinctions. In this case, race-as-phenotype is also 
used to demarcate cultural differences. This makes it possible to make 
broad (and often inaccurate) generalizations about “white culture” and 
‘black culture’. The shared experience of racialization can also lead some 
groups to form identities that are expressed in the language of ethnicity. 
The term ‘racial-ethnic’ attempts to capture this reflexivity, but without 
simply reducing ethnicity to race, or vice versa. 

As I have already suggested, the goal of this discussion is not to 
describe changing patterns in inequality between racial-ethnic popula- 
tions, but to explore the transformation of the racial-ethnic categories 
themselves. I also intend to show that the agency of racialized popula- 
tions is part of the contentious process through which these categories are 
being redefined. In the remainder of this article, I examine this process, 
using a combination of secondary and primary sources, including some of 
my own research on immigration and ethnic politics. The next two sec- 
tions illustrate how the meaning of whiteness and blackness is being 
reshaped in North America today, with a primary focus on the US. This is 
followed by a concluding discussion that offers some suggestions for how 
the complexity of racial-ethnic identity politics can be used to advance 
new explanations of racial stratification. 
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Stigmatized vs Normalized Black Identities 


In “The Fact of Blackness’, Frantz Fanon (1967: 109-40) provides one of the 
most influential discussions of the dynamics of racialization. He illus- 
trates how the meaning of blackness is derived from the ontological pre- 
sumptions of colonial, white identity. In this context, whiteness and 
blackness are not mutually coexisting identities. Instead, blackness is sit- 
uated as the constitutive exterior of white identity. It becomes a reservoir 
for all the stigmatized traits that have been ‘expelled’ from white identity. 
As such, blackness is not just the opposite of white identity, but a passive 
negativity that is denied the capacity for self-definition. 

This experience of blackness-as-alienation can be contrasted against the 
black ethnicities that have become so familiar today. Whereas Fanon’s 
fact-of-blackness describes an experience of subjugation, contemporary 
black ethnicities have rearticulated blackness as a positive subject posi- 
tion. As Paul Gilroy (2002) has observed, this has complicated the mean- 
ing of blackness. The stigma of blackness still operates through coded 
racial discourse on urban crime and ‘welfare queens’, but this exists 
alongside advertising images that market African American culture as a 
desirable aspect of a diverse society, and black political constituencies that 
have managed to carve out a space in the civic sphere. 

This situation has given rise to a new set of boundary lines, which distin- 
guish blackness as social stigma from black identities that are seen to be 
‘normal’, ‘authentic’ or ‘assimilated’, depending on the perspective taken. 
This also sets the stage for a relatively new kind of double consciousness that 
operates entirely within these representations of (negative) black stigma vs 
(positive) black identity. In this case, the salient distinction is between desir- 
able and undesirable degrees of blackness and not the different role expec- 
tations of white and black society (as originally discussed by Dubois, 1961). 
These negotiations often take place across the culture lines that distinguish 
black immigrant and native-born black populations. 

Mary Waters (1999) has explored some of these issues in her research on 
Caribbean immigrants in New York and New Jersey. She explains that 
Caribbean migrants in this part of the US have historically sought to 
adopt identities that distinguish them from African Americans. This can 
be explained, in part, as an internalization of negative stereotypes toward 
native-born blacks. However, it is significant that Caribbean ethnicity is 
used to ward off the stigma of blackness but not to place Caribbean eth- 
nicity in a separate racial category. This is partly because, in Caribbean 
racial discourse, terms like ‘brown’, ‘black’, ‘white’ and ‘near white’ do 
not mark off separate racial castes. Instead, these distinctions mark rela- 
tive differences in color and class that can vary from person to person 
within the same cultural group — or even within the same family. This 
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explains why Caribbean migrants gravitate to an ethnic identification (Le. 
West Indian, Caribbean, etc.) and not a racial category to distinguish 
themselves. Ethnicity defines the group, whereas race-as-color (and as a 
marker of privilege and stigma) is a trait that is understood to vary in all 
groups to greater or lesser degrees. For example, some Jamaican immi- 
grants may claim that they are ‘brown, not black’, but they cannot claim 
that Jamaicans, as a group, are ‘not black’ — knowing full well that large 
portions of the Jamaican population, even as defined by Caribbean dis- 
courses on race, are understood to be black. Furthermore, Caribbean 
immigrants who identify as black can still harbor stereotypes of other 
black ethnic groups. In this case, blackness is rehabilitated as a positive 
trait when it is attached to a Caribbean identity, while projecting the 
stigma of blackness onto non-Caribbean blacks. This discursive strategy is 
used to distinguish ‘respectable’ and ‘hardworking’ Afro-Caribbean per- 
sons from ‘dangerous’ or ‘lazy’ persons who appear to confirm the worst 
stereotypes of black minorities. Waters explains that this is an adaptation 
to the limited options facing Caribbean migrants within a racially strati- 
fied society. Although Caribbean migrants cannot avoid being racialized, 
they are able to avoid some forms of racial marginalization by establish- 
ing themselves as different from other black Americans. This leads to a 
strategy for structural assimilation that, ironically, is premised on not 
becoming culturally American; where Americanization is equated with 
adopting the social position of a racialized underclass. 

Waters has convincingly demonstrated that this strategy makes sense 
from the vantage point of some Caribbean migrants, but it bears noting 
that it is not valid for all migrants. There are many situations in which 
black migrants find it beneficial to take on a native-born black identity. 
For example, stereotypes of native-born and immigrant minorities in 
Canada are the opposite of the stereotypes that Waters has identified in 
her study of Caribbean migrants in the northeastern US. Media stereo- 
types of black migrants in Canada tend to make distinctions between 
threatening immigrant others and acculturated black migrants who are 
seen to be more civil and reasonable (Henry et al., 1998: 295-333). This dis- 
course on blackness has emerged in a national context where the vast 
majority of the black population are first-generation Caribbean and 
African migrants (Statistics Canada, 2004).* 

In this context, being perceived as a Canadianized black person often 
carries positive connotations for social mobility. In contrast, attitudes 
toward unacculturated Caribbean migrants carry the same connotations 
of downward mobility that Waters associates with an Americanized black 
identity. Negative stereotypes of Caribbean immigrants in Canada 
have tended to focus on Jamaicans, who are also the largest ethnic group 
within the Canadian black population (Statistics Canada, 2001).* As a 
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consequence, some Afro-Caribbean migrant groups have articulated their 
ethnic identities in contrast to ‘Jamaican deviance’ and not in opposition 
to Canadianized black identities (Henry et al., 1998: 302-5). 

The experiences of the south Florida Haitian population provide 
another example of how blackness, as racial stigma, can become attached 
to anti-immigrant prejudice. Alex Stepick has observed that many Haitian 
migrants found it much easier to be socially accepted in south Florida as 
African American than as a Haitian. In one account, Stepick (1998: 1) tells 
the story of Phede, a Haitian teenager, who committed suicide shortly 
after his girlfriend discovered that he was Haitian and not African 
American. The strategy of adopting an African American identity was so 
prevalent during this period that it was given a name by many Haitian 
Americans: the cover-up. The cover-up was not adopted by all Haitian 
migrants, but according to many, it was most prevalent during the early 
period of Haitian migration to south Florida in the late 1970s and early 
1980s.° In this case, African American identity was used by Caribbean 
migrants as a strategy for avoiding stereotypes that linked blackness to 
poverty, disease and undesirable immigration flows (Portes and Stepick, 
1993; Stepick, 1998). 

Ethnographic research indicates that this stigma softened over time, as 
flows of Haitian refugees and immigrants reduced in size, and as segments 
of the Haitian population began to establish footholds in the local political 
system (Portes and Stepick, 1993; Stepick, 1998; Stepick et al, 2001). There 
is also evidence that Haitian parents have become more critical of the 
Americanization of their children; fearing that the desire to emulate (black) 
American cultural norms is partly responsible for the increasing number of 
Haitian youth incarcerated in the south Florida prison and juvenile system. 
According to some Haitian community leaders, these are not new concerns 
but, because of other challenges that were unique to Haitian settlement in 
south Florida, it was not possible for them to be acknowledged by Haitian 
community-based organizations until recently.* 

This indicates that Haitian immigrants in south Florida are beginning 
to position their racial-ethnic identities in ways that are not entirely dif- 
ferent from the Caribbean immigrants interviewed by Waters (1999). In 
this case, however, Haitian identity politics is not focused so much on 
escaping the stigma associated with a black American ‘underclass’ as it is 
on overcoming challenges that are seen to be unique to the Haitian expe- 
rience. Unlike the African American population, there is a close correla- 
tian between poverty and legal status for Haitian immigrants. There are 
also extreme pockets of poverty for undocumented migrants, in which 
typical household incomes are less than half of the federal poverty level.’ 
Language barriers that are more acute for Haitians than Spanish-speaking 
migrant groups have also contributed to forms of residential and labor 
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market segmentation that are fairly distinct for Haitian immigrants 
(Kretsedemas, 2005). 

The unique nature of the Haitian experience has been underscored by 
the difficulties experienced by Haitian politicians who have tried to reach 
out to Latino and African American voters. This is primarily because 
African American and Cuban-Latino voting blocks were firmly entrenched 
within the south Florida political system prior to the Haitian migrant 
flows of the 1980s (Portes and Stepick, 1993). By the mid-1990s, several 
Haitian professionals attempted to address this problem by creating a 
Haitian voting block.’ Because state agencies grouped the Haitian popu- 
lation within a broadly defined black demographic, this coalition had to 
conduct its own research to ascertain the size of the Haitian vote. This 
strategy was used successfully between 1999 and 2001 to elect a new 
cohort of Haitian politicians to positions in local government and the state 
legislature (Green, 2001). The new Haitian political leadership has made a 
concerted effort to form coalitions with African American politicians and 
community leaders. At the same time, it has worked with Haitian com- 
munity groups to lobby the government for recognition as a distinct 
minority group. For example, a coalition of Haitian community-based 
organizations urged the south Florida Haitian population to identify as 
multiracial on the 2000 Census, to protest the absence of a Haitian cate- 
gory. Because of this outreach, the proportion of individuals identifying 
as multiracial was between five and 10 times the national average in pre- 
dominantly Haitian districts (Elliot and Grotto, 2001). 

It is ironic that Haitian community organizers used a hybrid identity to 
demand recognition as a distinct ethnic group. In this case, Haitian 
activists were not attempting to articulate their racial identities as brown 
or non-black, but to carve out their own space within the political sphere. 
The broader aim of this mobilization, however, was to reclaim Haitian 
identity as a black ethnicity that could exist alongside African American 
identity rather than being absorbed within it. Because of the legacy of the 
cover-up, African American identities had been viewed as a medium of 
coercive assimilation that required the suppression of an authentic 
Haitian identity. Following this, it became important for Haitian commu- 
nity organizations to reclaim Haitian ethnicity as a strategy for con- 
fronting an experience of racial otherness that was seen to be unique to 
the Haitian immigrant experience. It is possible, however, that Haitian 
American and native-born African American youth will begin to develop 
definitions of blackness and ethnicity that are inclusive of both identities, 
pointing toward an African American identity that is no longer defined by 
the tensions of the 1980s and 1990s. On the other hand, concerns about the 
Americanization of Haitian youth can play into narratives on urban crime 
that reinforce and legitimate anti-black racism in the wider society. 
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Latino Raclallzation: Between White, 
Brown and ‘Other’ 


The identity politics of Afro-Caribbean migrants illustrates how the bor- 
derline between black ethnicity and the stigma of blackness is being con- 
tinuously renegotiated. In contrast, the racialization of Latino-Hispanic 
immigrants provides insights into the changing form of white/non-white 
distinctions. This is largely because Latino-Hispanic groups straddle a 
racial borderline defined by shades of whiteness and brownness. These 
distinctions are further complicated by the fact that anti-Latino prejudice 
is not usually expressed in explicitly racial terms. In this case, the primary 
point of contention is not a color line but a culture line. Samuel 
Huntington's essay ‘The Hispanic Challenge’, excerpted below, provides 
an apt illustration: 
In this new era, the single most immediate and most serious challenge to 
America’s traditional identity comes from the immense and continuing immi- 
gration from Latin America, especially from Mexico, and the fertility rates of 
these immigrants compared to black and white American natives. Americans 
like to boast of their past success in assimilating millions of immigrants into 
their society, culture, and politics. But Americans have tended to generalize 
about immigrants without distinguishing among them and have focused on 
the economic costs and benefits of immigration, ignoring its social and cultural 
consequences. . . . The impact of Mexican immigration on the United States 
becomes evident when one imagines what would happen if Mexican immigra- 
tion abruptly stopped. The annual flow of legal immigrants would drop by 
about 175,000, closer to the level recommended by the 1990s Commission on 
Immigration Reform chaired by former US Cangresswoman Barbara Jordan. 
Illegal entries would diminish dramatically. The wages of low-income US citi- 
zens would improve. Debates over the use of Spanish and whether English 
should be made the official language of state and national governments would 
subside. Bilingual education and the controversies it spawns would virtually 
disappear, as would controversies over welfare and other benefits for immi- 
grants. (Huntington, 2004: 30) 
It is significant that Huntington counterpoises the fertility rates of “black 
and white American natives’ to those of Mexican immigrants, and refer- 
ences African American Congresswoman, Barbara Jordan, to support his 
argument for immigration control Huntington’s argument is that immi- 
grants of all racial-ethnic backgrounds are welcome to become U5 citi- 
zens, 80 long as they are willing to assimilate to a culture and creed that 
is grounded in a white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant tradition. This allows him 
to acknowledge the racial-cultural underpinnings of US political culture 
while advancing criteria for inclusion that, in his view, are colorblind. 
With these statements, Huntington acknowledges that there is a place 
for assimilated black minorities within his vision of the American civic 
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culture. It is possible to see how these sorts of statements prepare the 
way for the distinctions between desirable and undesirable black identi- 
ties that were discussed in the prior section. It is also bears noting that 
statements about racial colorblindness have been made by prominent 
immigration control advocates such as Patrick Buchanan (who chose an 
African American woman as is his running mate for his 2000 presidential 
campaign) and the leaders of the Minutemen movement (Gilchrist, 2006). 

From this perspective, Latino citizens and immigrants pose a greater 
threat to white American culture than black minorities because of their lin- 
guistic—ultural difference and the sheer size of their migration flows. 
Mexican-Latino immigrants are not undesirable because they are not white, 
but because it is feared that they will not become white; where whiteness is 
seen as a marker of successful assimilation rather than an essentialized 
marker of biogenetic difference. This understanding of the ‘race—culture 
problem’ is shared by anti-immigrant groups that have recruited black 
spokespersons, to demonstrate that their concerns about Mexican immi- 
grants are not motivated by racism (Mock, 2006). 

Because anti-Latino attitudes are often tied to resentments about ‘ille- 
gal aliens’, they can also be endorsed by Latino and non-Latino immi- 
grants who distinguish themselves as ‘legal’ and ‘assimilated’. The 
citizen coalition that mobilized against the presence of undocumented 
day laborers in Farmingville, New York included a small fraction of 
Latino-Hispanic first-generation migrants (Bonilla et al., 2006). More 
recently, the Congressional campaign of a Vietnamese immigrant was 
marred by the revelation that his campaign workers had sent over 
14,000 letters to intimidate Latino migrants (Berthelsen et al., 2006). This 
draws attention to the rarely discussed issue of anti-immigrant senti- 
ments within immigrant communities. These sorts of tensions are not 
markedly different from the political competition that emerged between 
different European migrant groups in the antebellum era. As David 
Roediger (1991) has explained, Irish, Swedish and German immigrants 
often accused each other of not being ‘true’ white citizens as they strug- 
gled for advantage in the US political and economic strata. Today, this 
struggle to be included within a white citizen identity has been trans- 
formed into a struggle to be included within an American identity that 
remains normatively white, even as it has become distanced from the 
overt racism of the Jim Crow era. 

It can be argued that the examples cited thus far are obscure tendencies 
that do not capture overarching trends in US racial stratification, and this 
is a fair statement. The fact that some anti-immigrant groups have de- 
emphasized anti-black racism in favor of anti-Latino racism does not 
mean that anti-black racism is no longer relevant. However, it does reveal 
that anti-immigrant attitudes and anti-black racism can be organized 
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around relatively distinct, or loosely articulated, axes of exclusion. One 
does not necessarily follow from the other. This indicates that there may 
not be a single, dominant tendency shaping racial stratification in the US 
today, but a variety of tendencies that are organized as relatively distinct 
axes of exclusion. It also follows that the experience of racial exclusion can 
vary significantly, between and within different racial-ethnic populations. 
For example, the prior section illustrated how Afro-Caribbean migrants 
can experience, and respond to, the stigma of blackness in very different 
ways — leading some groups to appropriate African American (or African 
Canadian) identities and others to distance themselves from these same 
identities. 

In a similar vein, it is unlikely that the intensification of anti-immigrant 
attitudes will effect all Latinos in the same way. However, the dispersion 
of these anti-immigrant attitudes is likely to shape the way that different 
segments of the Latino population will position themselves in relation to 
whiteness and American identity. What is at stake here is not simply 
the changing relationship between white (non-Latino) populations and 
Latinos, but the changing racialization of different segments of the 
Latino population and how this will, in turn, transform normative defini- 
tions of whiteness. 

For example, even though anti-immigrant groups have portrayed 
Latinos (and Mexican immigrants in particular) as a threat to white, 
American culture, changes in the US census have made it much easier for 
Latinos to identify as white. The 2000 Census separated the Latino- 
Hispanic category from the other racial-ethnic categories on the survey. 
As a consequence, the enumeration of Latinos and non-Latinos is now 
distinguished from the enumeration of whites, blacks, Asians, Native 
Americans, Pacific Islanders and individuals who choose to identify as 
‘some other race’. Because of this change, Latino persons now have the 
option to identify as Latino and white, or Latino and black, and so forth. 
This has made it possible for the Latino population to be recoded as a 
segment within the white and black population, resulting in some very 
significant changes for racial demographics. 

South Florida’s Miami-Dade county contains the largest proportion of 
foreign-born persons of any county in the US. In south Florida, the term 
‘white’ has been historically attached to the native-born, non-Latino pop- 
ulation and is virtually synonymous with the term ‘Anglo’ (Portes and 
Stepick, 1993). Between the 1980s and 1990s, the white Anglo population 
shrank from 48 percent to approximately 20 percent of the Miami-Dade 
population? After the 2000 Census, however, it is now possible to 
describe the demographics of Miami-Dade as follows: “The racial make 
up of the county is 69.7 percent white . . . 57.32 percent of the population 
are Hispanic or Latino of any race. no A similar trend is occurring at 
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the national level. Approximately 8 percent of the white population 
documented by the US 2000 Census were persons who also identified 
themselves as Latino or Hispanic. So, although whites currently compose 
75 percent of the US population, the size of the non-Latino white popula- 
tion is closer to 67 percent. It is also likely that the Latino segment within 
the white population will grow significantly over the next several 
decades, given that 48 percent of Latinos identified as white on the 2000 
Census and the Hispanic population is expected to double in size by 2050. 
In contrast, only 2 percent of Latinos identified as black on the 2000 
Census (Swarns, 2004). 

It is important to note that census categories do not necessarily reflect 
the preferred identification of a given population. Instead, they tend to 
shape the visibility and validity of these identifications — institutionaliz- 
ing some while ignoring others. For example, 42 percent of Latinos iden- 
tified as ‘some other race’ on the 2000 Census, making Latinos the vast 
majority of the individuals who chose this category. The popularity of this 
category among Latinos is reflective of the way that race is defined in 
Latin America. Like Caribbean discourses on race, Latin American cul- 
tures interpret race through a continuum of white/non-white distinctions 
that allow for a range of intermediary categories between white and 
black. It is very likely that the ‘some other race’ category on the US cen- 
sus has served as a repository for these non-black/non-white racial iden- 
tifications. However, there is currently a debate between the Census 
Bureau and Latino-Hispanic advocacy groups over whether the ‘some 
other race’ category will be included in the 2010 Census (Swarns, 2004). 
The elimination of this category would effectively require Latino persons 
to choose between white and black; requiring a greater degree of con- 
formity to the white/black dualism that has historically defined race in 
the US. 

These developments indicate that there is an ongoing struggle over the 
racial-ethnic categorization of the Latino population. In contrast to some 
immigration control advocates, it appears that the Census Bureau has no 
reservations against recategorizing the majority of Latinos as whites. 
However, there is a very tenuous connection between the politics of race 
categorization on the US census and the politics of acculturation, as it is 
played out in localities throughout the US. Although the white Latino 
demographic will grow in the coming decades, it is unlikely that it will 
adhere to the rigorous criteria for assimilation that have been advanced by 
cultural conservatives. English-only policies and ‘get tough’ immigration 
enforcement practices may compel some Latinos migrants to assimilate 
quietly, but recent events have shown that anti-immigrant measures are just 
as likely to stimulate pro-immigrant counter-mobilizations." It is also 
important to note that there are dynamics at work within US employment 
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sectors that are facilitating the integration of Latinos as a desirable 
non-black population. Ethnographic research has demonstrated how 
employers tend to contrast ‘hardworking’ Latinos to ‘unmotivated’ black 
workers and ‘lazy welfare recipients’ (Chang, 2000; Hondageneu-Sotelo, 
2001). These distinctions shed light on connections between race, produc- 
tivity and morality that can be traced to the white, working-class populist 
movements of the late 19th century. However, these stereotypes of 
hardworking Latinos are usually expressed in conjunction with pro- 
immigration attitudes and a certain openness to the cultural difference of 
Latino immigrants. 

Media coverage of political tensions between African American and 
Latino communities also tend to rely on interpretive frames that position 
Latinos as non-blacks (DeBose, 2005; Jordan, 2006; Mills, 2006). In this 
coverage, however, there has been an emphasis on depicting Latinos as a 
brown racial minority. In this case, the brownness of the Latino popula- 
tion is as much a reference to a shared experience of poverty and social 
marginalization as it is to phenotype. However, this understanding of 
Latinos as normatively brown ignores the actually existing diversity in 
the way that Latinos choose to classify themselves by race. It also tends to 
de-emphasize the political contingency of brownness by presenting it as a 
non-negotiable trait (the assumption being that a Latino/a can no more 
choose not to be ‘brown’ than a person of African descent can choose not 
to be ‘black’). However, as several theorists have noted, the decision to 
identify as Hispanic, Latino/a or Chicano/a carries important implica- 
tions for how individuals positions themselves in relation to a European, 
African or indigenous heritage (Aldama and Quinonez, 2001). It also fol- 
lows that the future of brownness, as a collective identity, depends on 
identifications that emphasize indigenous roots — a tendency that is most 
pronounced in Chicano/a identity politics. Other factors that may influ- 
ence this process of brown racialization include: the political climate cre- 
ated by anti-immigrant attitudes, the receptiveness (or resistance) of 
non-Hispanic whites to Latino-Hispanic persons who identify as white 
and the ongoing struggle over the official racial-ethnic categorization of 
these populations. However, it is also possible that the designation of 
Latinos as a separate, brown category, will only be a transitory phase in 
the racialization of (some) Latino groups and in the ongoing reconfigura- 
tion of US discourses on race. 


Conclusion 


In this article, I have explored some of the dynamics that are transform- 
ing the meaning of blackness and whiteness in the US today. I have 
explained that there is a multiplicity of tendencies at work within both of 
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these categories. For example, the interaction between anti-black and 
anti-immigrant racism can impact black migrant groups in very different 
ways: leading them to either reject or appropriate African American iden- 
tities. These collective decisions can have a significant impact on the way 
that black minorities do (or do not) mobilize as racial-ethnic groups at the 
level of local politics. 1 have also demonstrated that there are several 
forms of racialization that are taking shape, simultaneously, within Latino 
populations. This not only involves forms of white and brown racializa- 
tion, but different ways of evaluating their ‘whiteness’ that are more or 
less open to Latino cultural difference. 

I have offered these observations to highlight aspects of racialization and 
ethnic identity politics that are obscured by models of racial stratification. 
My intent is not to argue that race stratification models are invalid, but that 
it is important to appreciate the constantly changing and contested nature 
of their categories. For example, my review has pointed out that govern- 
ment classifications of “who is white’ have been redefined in tandem with 
the growth of the Latino population. This indicates that the US might not 
be ‘browning’ after all — or rather, that a brown racial category might not 
become an institutionalized feature of US racial discourse. Instead of wit- 
nessing the rise of new racial strata based on black/non-black distinctions 
(as suggested by Gans, 1999), it is possible that the new color line will 
involve a redefined white population on one side and a fragmented array 
of black and brown/non-black populations on the other. 

It is important to emphasize that this is a political process that is being 
shaped by institutional actors, social movements and forms of cultural 
identity politics that operate at the local or micro-political level. The flu- 
idity of this process is not captured by discussions of racial stratification 
that only describe the social cleavages that are produced by broad trends 
in structural exclusion. For example, Bonilla-Silva (2002) has argued that 
current trends in institutional racism will lead some Asian, African and 
Latino minorities to group into a new ‘collective black’ category. This cat- 
egory may describe abstract similarities in the forms of racism and socio- 
economic marginalization experienced by these groups. However, I have 
also shown that the meaning of blackness is being contested even among 
African American and Afro-Caribbean minorities — let alone among Asian 
and Latino immigrant populations. This illustrates the descriptive weak- 
ness of broadly defined, racial-demographic categories. They do not 
account for the diverse range of collective identities that are adopted by 
racialized groups in their efforts to mobilize against structural exclusion 
(or, alternatively, to negotiate a space for themselves within the emerging 
socioeconomic strata). More importantly, stratification models are not 
sensitive enough to the political process of racial-ethnic formation. 
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By treating racial-ethnic categories as socioeconomic categories, they 
minimize the role that local agencies play in shaping the distinctions 
that define race at any point in time. This blind spot can be especially 
problematic when one is trying to assess the changing form of racial 
stratification. 

I have also argued that the racial-ethnic distinctions are not necessarily 
organized around a unified field of discourse. Again, this contrasts with 
the tendency of stratification models to posit a single, dominant set of 
racial-ethnic distinctions that are expressed consistently through each 
‘rung’ on the ladder of racial stratification. In this article, I have illustrated 
how black/white racial distinctions are being redefined by several, rela- 
tively distinct tendencies that can play a more or less dominant role 
depending on the context. This includes (but is not limited to) new varia- 
tions on anti-black racism, anti-immigrant sentiments that are broadly 
dispersed across a range of racial-ethnic groups, and new ways of inter- 
preting race-ethnicity that are ‘imported’ mto the system by immigrant 
groups. Omi and Winant (1986: 66-9) open the door for this kind of expla- 
nation in their discussion of racial formation. They note that, in the cur- 
rent era, racial stratification is no longer perpetuated through a system of 
overt domination but through hegemonic discourses and practices that 
operate through a relatively open, democratic system. 

This observation requires some consideration of how struggles for 
racial-ethnic empowerment can play a role in legitimizing an emerging 
system of racial stratification. The political process through which 19th- 
century European immigrants improved their social status by positioning 
themselves as white citizens — playing an active role in the institutional- 
ization of Jim Crow — is a primary case in point. As I have illustrated here, 
immigrant populations are also playing a role in reshaping the meaning 
of blackness and whiteness today. Because the state is no longer as central 
as it used to be, the political process of ‘defining race’ has become more 
fluid and contestable than it was in the Jim Crow era. This process is also 
taking shape within an even more complex field of racial-ethnic differ- 
ences that includes several, relatively distinct axes of exclusion. Although 
some racialized groups may occupy an undesirable position on one or 
more axes of inclusion/exclusion, this situation may drive them to cap- 
ture a privileged position on other axes of inclusion/exclusion. My dis- 
cussion has attempted to demonstrate how these multiple (and shifting) 
axes of inclusion/exclusion can produce new ways of defining and posi- 
tioning racial-ethnic identity. This does not nullify the continuing signifi- 
cance of black/white racial distinctions, but it does require a commitment 
to examining the dynamics through which these distinctions are trans- 
formed and reconsolidated over time. 
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Notes 


1. The 2000 Census counted 34,658,190 black or African American US residents com- 
pared to a slightly larger number of 35,305,818 Latino-Hispanic persons (US Census 
ethnic minority in the US, it should be noted that the US census no longer counts 
Latino-Hispanic as a ‘racial’ group, but as a separate ethnic-cultural category that 

can claim in addition to the ‘racial’ designations of white, black, 
American Indian, Asian, Pacific Islander and some ‘other’ race. The implications of 
this change are discussed in greater detail in the body of this article. 

2. Ithas been estimated that approximately 500,000 African persons were brought 
into the US as enslaved labor during the transatlantic slave trade (Lovejoy, 
1982; Schomburg Center, n.d.). In contrast, as of 2000 the first-generation 
African migrant population in the US numbered 699,000 and the first-genera- 
tion Caribbean migrant population (which is predominantly Afro-Caribbean) 
numbered over 2.8 million (Migration Policy Institute, 2005). By conservative 
estimates, this places the first-generation, black population (approximately 3.5 
million persons) at more than 10 percent of the national African American pop- 
ulation (which numbered 34 million in 2000; see note 1). The size of this popu- 
lation increases significantly if one accounts for the US citizen children of these 
first-generation migrants. 

3. According to the Canadian government, the black population of Canada grew 
from approximately 34,000 in 1971 to over 660,000 m 2001 due primarily to 
migration from African and Afro-Caribbean nations. 

4. In 2001 the nationwide Jamaican population was slightly over 210,000 
(Statistics Canada 2001), accounting for almost one third of the national black 
population which was enumerated at 662,000 (Statistics Canada 2004). 

5. All observations on the views of Haitlan community leaders in this article are 
derived from interviews that were conducted as part of a study on welfare 
reform outcomes for Haitians in south Florida that was funded by the W. K 
Kellogg Foundation’s Scholar Practitioner Program. Although these data have 
informed other reports on welfare reform outcomes for Haitian immigrants 
(Kretsedemas, 2003, 2004), the observations presented here touch on themes 
that were not addressed in these studies. Interviews: M. Bastien, executive 
director, FANM (Fanm Ayisyen Nan Miami), North Miami, 2 April 2001; E 
Bazin, head pastor of St Paul’s Episcopal Church, North Miami, 30 March 2001; 
L. Hermantin, executive director, Haitan American Foundation, Inc., North 
Miami, 28 March 2001; H. Vieux, chair of the Conference of Haitian Pastors 
United in Christ and director of the North Miami Community Health Center, 
North Miami, 13 March 2001. 

6. See note 5 for a description of the research project under which these inter- 
views were originally conducted. Interviews: F. Bazin, head pastor of St Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, North Miami, 30 March 2001; C. Paul, executive director, 
Haitian American Youth of Tomorrow, North Miami, 12 March 2001. 

7. This figure is based on informal estimates by Haitian American social service 
workers who I interviewed for a research study of welfare use among Haitian 


migrants (Kretsedemas, 2003, 2004). 
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8. See note 5 for a description of the research project under which these inter- 
views were originally conducted. Interviews: P. Brutus, Florida State 
Legislature, North Miami Office, 6 June 2001; J. Celestin, Office of the Mayor, 
City of North Miami, 4 June 2001. 

9. These figures are derived from a description of the 1980 Miami-Dade popula- 
tion from Portes and Stepick (1993: 20) and a demographic account of the 

‘white flight’ that occurred in the 1990s, a a Ad 
Post (Booth, 1998). 

10. From the profile of Miami-Dade County published by Miami-Guide.Com: at: 
www.miami-guide.com/DATA/miami_dade_county.htn 

11. Two examples include the counter-mobilization against California’s 
Proposition 187, which produced record levels of voter registration for Latino 
immigrants (as discussed in Reider, 2003) and the wave of nation-wide, mass- 
scale demonstrations that occurred in 2005-6, in response to security-oriented 
immigration measures (Thrush and Clark, 2006). 
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abstract: This article discusses the environmental activism of the Aukuras and 
Romuva movements in Lithuania, and of several organizations opposed to a dam 
project in the Tunceli region of Turkey. Since the late 1980s, these movements have 
combined celebration of cultural traditions and identities with environmental 
protests, lobbying and education projects. Implicit in these movements is a response 
to criticisms that environmentalism has become overly bureaucratized and per- 
haps hegemonic, and a challenge to theories that view global environmentalism 
as a homogeneous movement. The author argues that although these movements 
are similarly shaped by globalizing forces — including economic liberalization, 
migration and international institutions — globalization has, paradoxically per- 
haps, given rise to social movements blending traditional, local identities with 
global concerns such as the environment. These movements suggest that environ- 
mental activism in developing nations subject to forces of globalization may bear 
little resemblance to past movements. 


: environmentalism + globalization + identity politics + Lithuania + 
transnationalism + Turkey 


This article discusses several environmental social movement organizations 
in Lithuania and Turkey, two nations on the boundaries of the European 
Union that are today rapidly integrating into both the global economy and 
the European political sphere. In recent decades, two arguments have been 
developed that purport to explain how globalization has given rise to envi- 
ronmental social movements in developing nations like Lithuania and 
Turkey. In the first argument, environmental activism in developing coun- 
tries is thought to mimic activism in Western Europe and North America. 
Global environmentalism is thus a product of the “cultural power” (Wapner, 
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1996) of both the western media and of international non-governmental 
organizations based in the West. Cultural diffusion arguments posit that 
activism in developing countries results from flows of information radiating 
from global centre to periphery. Through the global media (Yearley, 1996: 
Ch. 4), global civil society (Frank et al., 2000) and even multinational corpo- 
rations (Hoffman and Ventresca, 2002), environmental politics in developing 
countries is seen to be influenced by the concerns of the developed world as 
much as by local grievances and interests. 

In the second argument, which is based on theories of global economic 
inequality and dependency (Wallerstein, 1974), environmental activism 
is seen as a response to the ecological damages brought about by global 
economic liberalization and industrialization. In dependency arguments, 
environmental movements in developing countries are seen to be 
opposed to the encroaches of multinational corporations into local set- 
tings (e.g. Guha and Martinez-Alier, 1997; Roberts and Thanos, 2003). 

While cultural and dependency arguments disagree on the causes of 
environmental activism in developing nations, they do share a basic 
understanding of how globalization works. In both perspectives, envi- 
ronmental politics is thought to result from trends originating mainly in 
the West, be they primarily economic, political or cultural. In this way, 
these perspectives imply that instances of environmental activism take 
roughly the same form worldwide, because they are driven by homoge- 
nizing processes originating in the global core and spreading outward to 
the periphery. However, in this article I suggest that such views have led 
analysts to ignore a significant trend in environmental politics: the fusion 
of environmental activism with the politics of culture and identity. 
Schlosberg (1999, 2004) has argued that environmental justice groups con- 
stitute a major challenge to the environmental movement, because these 
groups make claims based on the value of diversity and recognition, 
rather than mainly on scientific findings, and are organized as interorga- 
nizational networks at both global and local levels. In a cross-national 
study of non-profit environmental groups, Ignatow (2005a) found sup- 
port for the trends Schlosberg identified. Where environmental organiza- 
tions established in the 1960s and 1970s tended to have strong ties to 
scientists and scientific institutions, since the 1980s increasing numbers of 
civil society groups have been created that have been dedicated to both 
environmental concerns and ‘traditional’ identities, beliefs and cosmolo- 
gies. This article builds on these and other recent studies, and highlights 
how several globalizing trends, including (1) political liberalization, 
(2) economic liberalization, (3) accelerating migration and (4) interna- 
tional institutions and global civil society, have created new sources of 
legitimacy and resources for transnational social movements dedicated to 
both cultural heritage and environmental issues. 
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The article’s analytic strategy is to investigate the fusion of environmen- 
tal and identity politics in two nations — Lithuania and Turkey - that are 
similarly positioned within the world economy. Situated at the eastern 
boundaries of the EU, both countries can be described as semi-peripheral. 
They are not economically advanced ‘core’ nations, nor are they entirely 
peripheral and dependent (Wallerstein, 1974). A strong state apparatus gov- 
erned each country for much of the 20th century, and both states have seen 
their sovereignty over economic policy and their media hegemony eroded 
by forces of globalization. In effectively eroding state sovereignty, global- 
ization has created new sources of political legitimacy and resources for cul- 
tural and environmental groups in both countries. The article highlights 
similarities in the emergence of social movements in these two nations, 
describes how globalizing forces have shaped these movements and dis- 
cusses the relevance of these movements for debates over the future of envi- 
ronmentalism. However, while I note the impact of differences in 
state-society relations on movements in each country, further studies are 
needed to illuminate the specific mechanisms through which globalizing 
forces affect environmental organizations differently in different settings 
(e.g. Van der Heijden, 2006). In Lithuania, my focus is on the Aukuras and 
Romuva cultural heritage/environmental movements. In Turkey, I discuss 
a network of social movement organizations opposed to a dam project in 
the country’s Tunceli region. The two Lithuanian movements emerged fol- 
lowing the liberalizing Soviet glasnost policy and perestroika reforms of the 
1980s, and have since blossomed, even as Lithuanian environmentalism has 
seen a general decline. The Turkish anti-dam organizations are intertwined 
with the emergence of Alevi identity politics (Alevis are a large religious 
minority in Turkey), Kurdish politics and environmental activism in 
Tunceli and in Turkey generally (Góner, 2005). In this article 1 argue that 
environmental groups in both countries have been reshaped by a constella- 
tion of globalizing forces, all of which have effectively weakened the state, 
and with it, state-centric and technocratic forms of environmental politics. 

Jamison (1996) has argued that modern environmentalism was legit- 
imized by an unlikely combination of state-sponsored ‘big science’ and 
social movements. Contemporary concern with global environmental 
problems is largely due to scientific research: 


Global environmental problems require some of the most sophisticated instru- 
mental techniques available to technoscience for their disclosure. We simply 
wouldn’t know about global warming or the hole in the ozane layer if compli- 
cated instruments had not been devised to “see” these previously invisible 
phenomena. (Jamison, 1996: 224) 


For global environmental problems to become politically important, how- 
ever, facts and concepts created by scientists are not sufficient, because 
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global environmental problems also require ‘intermediary actors’ with the 
ability to translate scientists” calculations and simulations into issues of 
public concern (Jamison, 1996: 224). Originating in the West, the resulting 
“modern environmentalism” (Pepper, 1996) remains a powerful social 
force (e.g. Rootes, 2004), but began to lose ground as newer, smaller envi- 
ronmental groups challenged modern environmentalists’ universalist 
claims rooted in science. 

While environmental groups have often sought to defend the rights of 
indigenous peoples (e.g. Ghai and Vivian, 1995), and while many environ- 
mentalists have found inspiration in religion (e.g. Adler, 2006; Hessel and 
Ruether, 2000) and pre-Christian belief systems (Grim, 2001), there seems to 
be a contemporary global trend by which social movement organizations 
are increasingly organized around both environmental issues and ethnic 
and religious identities. The Fundación Dobbo Yala, in Panama, is one 
example. The Pundación is a non-profit ‘indigenous organization’ estab- 
lished by a small group of indigenous professionals who work towards 
‘indigenous development and environmental conservation’ for the Kuna 
people (see Ignatow, 2005a: 101). Environmental justice groups have chal- 
lenged mainstream environmental groups by linking environmental issues 
with issues of institutional racism and discrimination (Schlosberg, 1999, 
2004). Women's environmental movements have emerged in many coun- 
tries as well One of the first such groups, the Green Belt Movement, was 
established in Kenya in 1977. Professor Wangari Maathai, the movement's 
founder, was the 2004 winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. Finally, in recent 
years religious environmental groups have flourished. Evangelical 
Christians, mainly in the US (Kearns, 1997), religious and even orthodox 
Jewish groups in Israel and the US and Islamists in Turkey (Erdur, 1997) 
and other countries all began to turn to environmental issues in the 1980s. 

Trends in the environmental sphere from modernism to multicultural- 
ism are pronounced in many parts of the world, with the conspicuous 
exception of relatively wealthy, secular Western Europe. Because so much 
social theory and research on environmentalism has been of European 
origin, analysts have been somewhat slow to recognize the aforemen- 
tioned trends. So in what follows, 1 discuss in some detail social move- 
ments at Europe’s eastern boundaries, in Lithuania and Turkey, in which, 
] argue, globalizing forces have encouraged new fusions of cultural iden- 
tity and environmental politics. I suggest that globalization has reshaped 
the landscape within which social movements operate in each country, 
and that similar trends can be seen in each case. For both Lithuania and 
Turkey, gradual political liberalization in the 1980s first created opportu- 
nities for science-based and state-centric environmental groups. In both 
countries, economic crises and then rapid economic liberalization and 
structural reform led to a degree of ‘state retreat’ (Strange, 1996). The 
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state’s influence over the national economy, civil society and national 
media diminished, creating new political opportunities for transnational 
migrant communities, for identity politics and for international institu- 
tions and global civil society within the Lithuanian and Turkish political 
spheres. In Lithuania, these globalizing trends led to new sources of legit- 
imacy and resources for civil society groups such as Romuva and 
Aukuras, two groups dedicated to both environmental and cultural her- 
itage issues. In Turkey, these trends contributed to the development of a 
network of environmental and cultural organizations opposed to the con- 
struction of a series of dams in the Tunceli region of Anatolia. These 
Lithuanian and Turkish movements present challenges for theoretical 
paradigms in which environmental activism outside Western Europe is 
interpreted largely in terms of activism within it. 


Cultural Heritage and the Environment 
In Lithuanla 


Whenever an environmental issue arises, we work to combine environmental 
concerns with heritage concerns. (Darus Ramantfionus, leader of Aukuras, 
interview, 2005) 


In Lithuania, the Soviet policy of glasnost and perestroika political and 
economic reforms of the 1980s allowed for the creation of independent 
political groups. In the autumn of 1988, Lithuania’s environmental groups 
came together to form the Lithuanian Green Movement (LGM), an 
umbrella union of national environmental groups that has since played a 
major role in environmental protection activities and national politics. 
During Lithuania’s first free elections in 1990, 10 representatives of the 
LGM were elected to parliament. Later, the LGM itself entered politics as 
the Lithuanian Green Party. 

The LGM’s situation worsened a few years after independence, when 
an economic crisis demanded public attention at the expense of environ- 
mental issues. State funding for environmental protection dried up, as 
national economic policy was restructured along neoliberal lines as 
demanded by foreign investors and international institutions, including 
the International Monetary Fund and EU (Gwynne et al., 2003: 59-76; 
Vilpigauskas, 2005). And yet Lithuania faced persistent environmental 
problems, some of which were a legacy of Soviet occupation and indus- 
trialization, while others resulted from poorly regulated development 
projects begun after independence. Instead of mobilizing mainly at the 
national level and through state politics as during the glasnost period and 
the years following independence, in the 1990s Lithuanian environmental 
activism was increasingly intertwined with identity politics. New 
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environmental projects were supported by Lithuanian diaspora communities 
in North America, and by the EU and global civil society organizations. 
During the Cold War, diaspora communities in the US and Canada sup- 
ported Lithuanian émigré intellectuals and the leaders of cultural heritage 
groups. Because of liberalizing glasnost and Soviet perestroika reforms, 
Lithuanian migrants were able to send money and to communicate more 
freely with their home country. After independence, support from 
migrant communities increased dramatically, as diaspora communities 
worked with Lithuanian groups on a variety of cultural heritage preser- 
vation issues. Much of the work of these groups centred on efforts to pre- 
serve and celebrate Lithuania’s pre-Christian folk heritage. Until nearly 
the end of the 14th century, the Baltic region had been incorporated into a 
powerful Lithuanian state that retained an archaic, pagan Indo-European 
religion. By the middle of the 14th century it was the largest state in 
Europe, highly bureaucratized and united by its pagan religion (Rowell 
et al., 1994). In the 13th and 14th centuries, Catholic states joined forces 
to Christianize the Baltic territories, and Lithuania was the last state 
in Europe to resist Catholic rule. While Lithuanian King Mindaugas, the 
architect of state paganism, had converted to Christianity in 1251, his con- 
version did not entail compulsory conversion for his subjects. Rather, the 
rural Lithuanian population generally maintained their pagan traditions, 
which included polytheism, belief in reincarnation, veneration of holy 
sites, cremation rites and sacrificial offerings. Baltic paganism is believed 
by its adherents to have archaic Indo-European roots, and thus similari- 
ties to Hinduism through belief in reincarnation, polytheism and nature 
worship (Jones and Pennick, 1995: 178). 

Following independence and a national economic recession, diasporic 
and national cultural heritage preservation groups quickly turned to 
global civil society organizations and the EU for legitimation and 
resources. In national debates over their status, leaders of these groups 
point to a 1989 UNESCO recommendation on the ‘safeguarding of tradi- 
tional culture and folklore’, and a 2003 International Convention on 
Safeguarding Intangible Cultural Heritage. Such groups have received 
funding from various civil society organizations, including billionaire 
George Soros's Open Society Institute (www.soros.org). Two groups that 
flourished during the period, Romuva and Aukuras, stand out for their 
blending of cultural activities with environmental activism. 


Romuva and Aukuras 

Romuva and Aukuras are two Lithuanian non-profit organizations dedi- 
cated to both cultural preservation and environmental protection. The 
first, Romuva, is mainly concerned with Lithuanian folk traditions and 
rituals, though its members participate in many environmental activities 
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they consider to be in keeping with their beliefs. Aukuras is more expressly 
dedicated to environmental issues, although it was inspired by, and shares 
members with, Romuva. While Romuva has thousands of members and 
branches across Lithuania, Aukuras focuses its efforts on the Siauliai 
region in northern Lithuania, a former centre of Soviet industry. 

Both Romuva and Aukuras claim to be guided by the oral traditions of 
Baltic paganism. Ethnographers began to assemble collections of rural 
Lithuanian songs and stories in the 19th century, and it is this material 
that provided a basis for the revival of Baltic pagan traditions, first in the 
19th century and then again beginning in the 1960s. Even during the Soviet 
period, pagan themes found expression in popular Lithuanian novels, 
short stories and films. Though they strove to stamp out most expressions 
of Lithuanian national identity, the Soviets generally looked the other way 
regarding pagan themes in literature (Jonas Trinkūnas, interview, 2005). 
Organized Lithuanian paganism re-emerged in the 1960s in the form of a 
“folkloric movement'. As part of this movement, in 1967 students and teach- 
ers at Vilnius University began to publicly celebrate seasonal celebrations. 
This marked the start of the contemporary Romuva movement. The name 
Romuva was chosen in honour of the Baltic Prussian sanctuary site located 
in present day Kaliningrad. Romuva means ‘temple’ or ‘sanctuary’, as well 
as ‘abode of inner peace’. 

In 1971, the Soviets repressed and then dissolved Romuva, accusing the 
group of involvement in religious activities. Teachers found to be partici- 
pating in pagan rites were fired, although such activities continued clan- 
destinely. Restrictions on their activities were gradually eased during the 
glasnost period in the late 1980s. In 1987, when the Soviets passed a law 
permitting formation of environmental and cultural organizations, 
Romuva resumed its activities as the Association for Lithuanian Ethnic 
Culture. In 1991 and 1992, they established congregations in Vilnius and 
Kaunas in Lithuania, and in Chicago, Boston and Toronto. Later, they 
established a small congregation in Washington, DC. 

Jonas Trinkūnas, the founder of Romuva, is a one-time researcher at the 
Lithuanian Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was later appointed direc- 
tor of the Division of Ethnic Culture of Lithuania’s Ministry of Culture 
and Education. While a university student in Vilnius in the 1960s, he had 
participated in the folkloric movement, attending festivals and joining 
ethnographic expeditions. He edited a published collection on Baltic folk 
traditions (Trinkūnas, 1999), and in 2002 was declared ‘Krivis’, the high- 
est priest of the Romuva. 

After Lithuania regained its independence in 1991, Romuva began to 
organize conferences, summer camps and expeditions to clean up and 
maintain historical monuments and sacred sites. While these activities 
were generally supported by the Lithuanian public, they were opposed 
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by the Catholic church. In 1992, the state formally recognized Romuva as 
an official religion, but a ‘non-traditional’ rather than a ‘traditional’ one, 
and as such does not provide them with any financial support. 

Romuva have several thousand members and branches throughout 
Lithuania. A large number of its members are teachers, along with high 
school and college students who attend many of the music festivals, while 
the group’s leaders are mostly urban intellectuals (see Shnirelman, 2002). 
They have good relations with Lithuanian environmentalists, and many 
Lithuanians are active in both Romuva and regional and national envi- 
ronmental organizations. 

A basic premise of contemporary Romuva beliefs is the notion of conti- 
nuity with Lithuania's Indo-European folk traditions, in spite of centuries 
of interruptions and transformations of Lithuanian society. These tradi- 
tions are generally holistic and tied to nature worship (see Trinkūnas, 
1995). The main Baltic pagan god is Perkúnas, the “active principle of the 
heavens, the God of maleness, energy and heavenly fire. He renews life 
everywhere, reawakens life for a new cycle of life’ (Trinkūnas, 1995: 4). 

Today, Romuva has thousands of members and many more supporters, 
both in Lithuania and among the large Lithuanian diasporic network in 
the US. They maintain a large, active web page and chat rooms, and com- 
municate mainly by email. Romuva groups in Boston and Chicago are 
especially large, while the groups in Toronto and Washington are smaller. 
These groups organize conferences, language classes and Lithuanian 
summer camps for North American students. The seasonal festivals and 
summer camps are popular among students in part for their ‘neo-folk’ 
and “electronic-tribal' music. Some of these students have recently formed 
a Romuva youth group in Vilnius, and organize expeditions to clean up 
sacred hills and sanctuaries. They publish the magazines Jauniomo 
Ramuva, Romuva and Sacred Serpent, and participate in regional, national 
and international folk festivals, as well as international conferences on 
‘ethnic religions’ (www.wcer.org). 

Romuva environmentalism as such is mostly connected to the group’s 
traditions, rituals and religion. They do not engage in protests, but rather 
tend to deal directly with the state on environmental matters, lobbying the 
government for protection of their sacred areas. Romuva members have 
some interaction with the LGM. They participate in environmental actions 
to preserve natural areas, sanctuaries and sacred places. Some members 
have also contributed articles on Romuva to Green Lithuania magazine, a 
magazine published by the LGM. They also frequently cooperate with 
Aukuras, another Lithuanian environmental/cultural heritage group. 

The Aukuras Club for the Protection of Nature and Heritage is a cultural 
heritage and environmental organization based in the city of Siauliai, 
in northern Lithuania. Founded in 1987 as part of a social movement to 
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protect the landscape reserve of Kwetuvenai, Aukuras has strong ties to 
other Lithuanian environmental groups and to the Romuva movement. 
Siauliai was a major industrial area under Soviet rule, and is still one of 
the most polluted cities in Lithuania. Aukuras was founded by Rimantas 
Beaziulis, who also helped to establish the LGM during the Soviet period. 
The name Aukuras refers to a traditional outdoor hearth often used for 
rituals, and connotes Lithuania's pagan heritage. Like Romuva, the cul- 
tural and environmental groups founded by Beaziulis were permitted by 
the Soviets after a legal change in 1987. Darus Ramantionus, something of 
a disciple of Jonas Trinkúnas (the leader of Romuva), is the current chair 
of Aukuras, and is also a member of the council of the LGM. Like 
Romuva, Aukuras works to preserve and celebrate Lithuania's 
pre-Christian folk heritage. Their environmental activism focuses mostly 
on public information campaigns, an environmental school and a 
summer camp. 

Today Aukuras has close links with Romuva, along with other 
Lithuanian environmental groups, high schools and travel and cultural 
heritage groups mostly tied to Vilnius University. There is an informal 
division of labour between Aukuras and Romuva, with Aukuras focusing 
on the Siauliai region and environmental issues, but still performing at 
festivals and participating in rituals, while Romuva has branches in 
virtually every region of Lithuania except Siauliai. Aukuras's cultural 
activities include participating in regional and national folk festivals, and 
organizing expeditions to cultural monuments around northern Lithuania. 
Aukuras often cooperates with Romuva to organize traditional 
celebrations, including holidays for the summer solstice and mid-winter 
festivities. Most of the activists know each other personally and visit each 
other's events. And even when there are no formal festivities planned for 
seasonal holidays, small groups of Aukuras and Romuva members will 
come together to make ritual fires, dance and play folk music. They also 
have plans to cooperate with Latvian and Estonian groups to organize 
larger seasonal festivals. These cultural activities are almost always 
performed to support their activities for the environment: “Whenever an 
environmental issue arises, we work to combine environmental concerns 
with heritage concerns” (Darus Ramantionus, interview, 2005). 

Aukuras have opened a “Centre for Sustainable Development’ to enact 
the UN's Agenda 21 programme for sustainable development. Members 
have been actively involved in LGM actions, such as a milk boycott to call 
attention to the issue of contaminated milk, and a campaign for clean 


wells. They organized a public information campaign on pollution cause 
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groups to walk from neighbourhood to neighbourhood collecting litter. 
Other activities include lobbying for laws to protect traditional land- 
scapes from overdevelopment, to have cleaning mechanisms for sewage 
from factories and to protect groundwater supplies in Siauliai, which 
have been heavily polluted since Soviet times. The Kulpe River, a small 
river in the Siauliai region, had been the most polluted river in Lithuania. 
Aukuras lobbied the state to demand modern water treatment systems, 
which were finally introduced in 2004. They also demanded that factories 
install modern cleaning equipment to protect lake water quality. Their 
extensive public information campaigns on the ‘human-water cycle’ 
included a video, seminars, conferences and a ‘Green Rock’ concert in 
Siauliai against pollution. They have also campaigned for urban parks 
and other urban green zones, and for a reduction of air pollution from 
trucks and buses. As part of a campaign against hazardous wastes from 
factories and homes (such as batteries, glues and car parts), Aukuras pro- 
duced an informational video and its members participated in television 
discussion shows on the issue. 

Because of Soviet industrialization in the region, Lithuania has hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of mud and peat polluted by industrial chemi- 
cals. The state has plans to build an incinerator plant to burn away the 
toxic mud, and a consortium made up of mainly Lithuanian and Finnish 
companies has proposed to build the plant. Aukuras has publicly opposed 
the plan because of its likely negative consequences for air quality. 
Together with the LGM, they fought against a state project for a pipeline 
from the scenic Curonian Split on Lithuania’s Baltic coast. Though they 
resisted the plan for five years, the pipeline was eventually built. 

Lake Rekyva is the 10th largest lake in Lithuania, and currently has a 
botanical and zoological reserve around parts of its shore. From 2005, a 
Danish company was looking for peat deposits around the lake, but as the 
lake bed is gradually eroding, washing away and killing plant and animal 
life and destroying the ecosystems of the lake and surrounding area, 
Aukuras has mobilized against the plan. 

In 1998, Aukuras received funds from the Open Society Institute for a 
project related to drinking water and sewage treatment. Prior to the proj- 
ect, residents of Siauliai were required to pour sewage into specially con- 
structed septic tanks and to periodically replace the tanks. Because of 
economic difficulties and carelessness, sewage was often poured into gut- 
ters and streets, flooding neighbours’ cellars and yards, and eventually 
undeground water supplies. Aukuras’s project ‘Wells: What Is the Water 
We Drink?’ made use of Open Society Institute funds for water sample 
evaluation, publication of booklets and posters and for a conference for 
students on'the water issue. As part of the conference, the students took a 
tour of environmental hot spots in the region and met with local officials. 
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Rimantes Krankalis, an Aukuras member and lecturer at Siauliai 
University, was the project director. They have also opened an environ- 
mentally themed school, the ‘Green School of Kurtuvenai’ (ww.kurtuva 
lt/en/index_en.htm), which is part of the administration of the 
Kurtuvenai Regional Park. Aukuras members created the school in the 
early 1990s, and over 700 students have completed the course there, 
which continues to operate. Instruction at the school lasts two years, dur- 
ing which students learn chemistry, biology and ecology, and take classes 
in cultural heritage. These students are encouraged to pursue careers in 
botany, zoology, ornithology and related areas. 

Though groups like Aukuras and Romuva are led mostly by urban 
intellectuals, they are nonetheless popular movements. These groups tend 
to favour regional over national or global issues. They are supported by 
diasporic networks, are dedicated both to preserving cultural identities 
and to environmental causes, and seem to display much of the dynamism 
that ‘modernist ecology’ once had but, in the eyes of many (e.g. 
Szerazynski et al, 1996: 3), has lost. 


Anti-Dam Activism In Tuncell, Turkey 


In the 1970s, Turkey experienced a wave of political and sectarian vio- 
lence (Van Bruinessen, 1996), a return of Islam to public life and a gradual 
decline in secularism and modernization. The military took over in 1980, 
ostensibly to reverse these trends and re-establish Kemalism (Mustafa 
Kemal Atattirk’s vision of secularism and societal modernization). In 1982, 
the military government, looking to prevent a recurrence of the violent 
unrest of the 1970s, introduced a more restrictive constitution. Replacing a 
fairly liberal document, the new constitution stifled the political demands 
of various constituencies and enshrined the sovereignty of international 
trade laws over national laws (Coban, 2004; Ignatow, 2005b). Later, in the 
spring and summer of 1995, Turkey signed a series of agreements with 
international agencies for structural economic reforms and protection of 
foreign investments. The streets of Turkish cities were increasingly filled 
with foreign cars, and shopping malls offered foreign fashions, foods and 
electronics. Turkey’s accelerating economy experienced currency crises in 
1994 and again in 2001. Each time, inflation of the Turkish lira was expo- 
nential, and unemployment and bankruptcies both skyrocketed. Both 
crises revealed the depth of corruption in industry and government, and 
rattled the public’s faith in their leaders (Toks6z, 2002: 147). 

In the years following the coup, Turkey was governed by Prime 
Minister Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party, a party committed not to strict 
secularism but rather to a combination of Islam, nationalism, dedication 
to industrial growth and commitment to membership in the EU. In order 
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to integrate Turkey into the global economy, in the 1980s Ozal’s government 
mixed parochial conceptions of Islamic identity with neoliberal values in 
which the marketplace was dominant. Violent repression of leftist and 
Kurdish movements continued, but by integrating majority Sunni Islamic 
elements into the state bureaucracy, police and military, Ozal’s govern- 
ment encouraged identity movements that sought autonomy from a state 
now seen as favouring Sunni Islam. As in Lithuania, sectarian and ethnic 
movements within Turkey received legitimation and support from dias- 
poric communities, and from international institutions and the EU. Thus, 
beginning in the 1980s, forces of international economic and political inte- 
gration deeply affected Turkish society, shifting the country away from its 
traditional hegemonic nationalism to an increasing tolerance for forms of 
identity politics once considered divisive and threatening. 


Secular State Environmentalism 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, the Turkish state established local and 
regional environmental ministries, passed major new laws and regula- 
tions and funded public relations campaigns to tout the government’s 
environmental efforts (Adaman and Arsel, 2005). Many laws and regula- 
tions were passed to gradually bring Turkey into compliance with EU 
environmental standards, although enforcement mechanisms have gener- 
ally been weak. Most of Turkey’s large environmental groups have strong 
links to the state, while many others, organized by academics and urban 
elites, reflect the secular nationalist ideology espoused by the state. For 
example, TEMA (the Turkish Foundation for Combating Soil Erosion), 
one of Turkey’s most visible independent environmental organizations, 
was established in 1992, and is supported largely by corporations and a 
handful of philanthropists with close ties to the state. Greenpeace Turkey 
promotes green marketing, conducts scientific research and involves the 
international scientific community in Turkey’s environmental problems. 
With the support of the state, researchers in Turkey’s secular state univer- 
sity system have turned to environmental issues as well. The state, major 
non-governmental groups and many researchers thus operate under the 
assumption that modernization, including industrialization, technological 
advance and economic expansion, is essentially compatible with 
environmental protection. 


Resistance to the Munzur Dam Project 

The politically volatile Tunceli (or Dersim) region of Anatolia is a mostly 
Kurdish and Alevi region (Alevis are a large religious minority in Turkey), 
renowned for its natural beauty and for widespread socialist and anti- 
government sympathies. In recent years, a network of regional, Alevi, 
socialist and environmental organizations in the area has mobilized to 
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protest a government-sponsored dam project in the Munzur Valley. The 
dam project involves eight planned dams, two of which are already fin- 
ished. Anti-dam activists claim that a dam in the Tunceli valley will bring 
the water level to the foot of the city, flooding roads and cutting off and 
depopulating already isolated villages surrounding Tunceli. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the Tunceli region was the setting for a resur- 
gence of both Kurdish and Alevi identity politics. This resurgence has 
been intertwined with an upsurge of environmental activism in Tunceli, 
as well as in Bergama, Akkuyu and other regions of Turkey (see Adaman 
and Arsel, 2005). In Tunceli, a large number of new and previously estab- 
lished regional, environmental, youth, Kurdish and Alevi groups have 
taken positions against the dam project. These include the Association 
for the Protection of Nature in the Munzur Valley, the Social Ecologist 
Association, the Munzur Environment, Culture and Resistance Association, 
the Munzur Crazies’, the Fighters for Nature, the Youth Commission of the 
Tunceli Association and the “Munzur Brothers” (see Le Ray, 2005). Many 
of these organizations celebrate the unique, mostly Alevi and Kurdish cul- 
tural heritage of the Munzur Valley region, and claim that this culture is 
inherently compatible with environmentalist ideals. Though environmen- 
tal discourses have been integrated into many political movements in 
the region (such as Marxist-socialism), due to space constraints, in 
what follows 1 focus on this discursive connection between Alevism and 
environmentalism. 

Alevis are a complex and very large religious minority in Turkey num- 
bering about 15 million (population estimates vary widely) that is divided 
by ethnicity — there are populations of Kurdish, Turkic and Arabic Alevis — 
and by language, with Alevi groups speaking Turkish, Kurdish, Kurmanji, 
Zaza and Arabic. Alevi theology is sometimes described as a liberal or lax 
form of Shi/a Islam, though it is linked to Iranian Shi’ism only through belief 
in the imams, the Prophet Mohamed and his 12 descendants. It is more accu- 
rately seen as an unorthodox, holistic, mystical belief system indigenous to 
Anatolia ‘covered by a thin gauze of Islam’ (aleviorg.au/alevihtml). Alevi 
folk culture has survived in Anatolia and the Balkans for over a thousand 
years, though Alevi philosophy and theology is identified with Hunkar Haci 
Bektaghi Veli, who arrived in Anatolia from Persia around the 14th century 
and established a school of Islamic mysticism and philosophy. Alevis claim 
their tradition is distinguished by a strong intellectualism and by a strong 
love for nature. Poems, music and dancing are featured in Alevi rituals and 
prayers. The themes of Alevi poems are mainly morality, the love of God, 
nature, human relationships, individual virtue, lamentation for the sacred 
clergies and scholars and education. 

In the 1990s, communities of Turkish Alevi migrants in Germany, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Britain and Australia established Alevi 
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organizations, websites, research institutes and cultural programmes, and 
through these efforts provided crucial external financial and organiza- 
tional support to Alevis in Turkey (Massicard, 2003). Alevi NGOs gener- 
ally view global civil society organizations as allies, and Alevi groups 
have ties, at least at a discursive level, to Greenpeace, Friends of the Earth 
and many other environmental groups. One Alevi website lists links to six 
international environmental NGOs and several Turkish environmental 
groups. Alevi values of humanism and free thought are presented as com- 
patible with global civil society's guiding values. One Alevi website goes 
so far as to claim that ‘at its heart, the philosophy of Haci Bektaghi Veli 
incorporates the same substance as the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of 1948’ (adiyamanli.org /hacibektas.html). 

In an interview in Istanbul in March 2004 Celal Arslan, an Alevi dede 
(revered elder), discussed how environmentalism is a valued tradition 
for Alevis: 


We give primary importance to the environment all the time for our and our 
children's future. Our ancestors planted a tree wherever they saw water. The 
importance of trees has come down to us. When we were young our elders 
used to say “Plant trees as long as you live. Even if you yourself cannot bene- 
fit, other living things such as birds and wolves can benefit”, and they planted 
a love of nature in us. But over time, the slaughter of nature increased. J am 
telling you as an Alevi, as a dede, we should give environmental consciousness 
to our children. 


In the same interview, Ayhan Aydin, head of the Culture Department of 
the Cem Foundation, discussed Alevi beliefs and environmental activism. 
Aydin, who writes regularly in the popular monthly Cem Magazine, dis- 
cussed the importance of roses and other flowers in Alevi homes, of the 
Alevi customs of praying and apologizing to trees before cutting them 
down and of lion, crane, deer and horse symbolism in Alevi theology. He 
claims that for Alevis environmentalism is a culturally authentic stance: 
‘in Alevism the human—environment relationship was naturally created 
hundreds of years ago. Alevis are a nature-loving people. Why do Alevis 
differ from Sunnis in caring for nature? . . . For Alevis there is an element 
of loving beauty and of not damaging the world.’ 

In the 1980s and 1990s, Alevis demanded greater recognition from the 
Turkish state. Numerous Alevi associations and foundations were estab- 
lished within Turkey, most of them staffed and supported by urbanized 
middle-class Alevis. Within Turkey’s complex ethnic and religious land- 
scape, the Alevi renaissance must be understood in the context of several 
related trends, including the demise of trade unions and traditional 
left-wing politics, an explosion of Islamist organizations and political par- 
ties (Gúlalp, 1992), and a dramatic growth in the number of hemsire 
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(hometown) organizations in Turkish and European cities. While the 
Alevi renaissance is partly a reaction to Islamist politics in Turkey, it is 
intertwined with the hemgire movement. Hemgire organizations are estab- 
lished in large Turkish cities such as Istanbul and Ankara by and for inter- 
nal migrants. Such organizations have also been established in many 
European cities (Hersant and Toumarkine, 2005). In the past, similar sorts 
of groups have been established by internal rural migrants in cities in 
France and elsewhere, but have generally faded with urban assimilation 
(Girard, 1979, cited in Hersant and Toumarkine, 2005: 2). In Turkey, how- 
ever, the number of hometown organizations has grown dramatically and 
incessantly since the 1990s, due partly to changes in the Turkish constitu- 
tion following the 1980 military coup. These changes limited opportunities 
for trade unions and political parties, but gave hometown organizations 
legal status. These hemgire organizations are part of a broad ‘patrimonial- 
ization’ trend in Turkish society, in which urbanized Turks have sought to 
strengthen ties to their ‘home’ regions and villages, even decades after 
migration (Fliche, 2005). Many Tunceli and Dersim hemşire organizations, 
located in Istanbul, Ankara and Bursa, and in Cologne and other 
European cities, have opposed the state’s dam project, and promoted eco- 
tourism and other forms of economic development as alternatives (see Le 
Ray, 2005). 

Organizations of Tunceli residents and migrants from the region have 
been protesting against the proposed damming of the Munzur Valley for 
years, and many of the protests have been organized around the annual 
Tunceli Festival, held in August. The festival generally lasts four days, 
and often includes protest marches and panels of invited speakers. The 
festival is large, with venues in Tunceli and several neighbouring villages, 
and draws thousands of tourists to the region from Turkey and other 
countries. Many of the international visitors are Turks from the Tunceli 
region living in Europe returning for summer holiday. In August 2004, the 
festival’s protests and panels were mostly focused on the Munzur dam 
issue. In the festival stands in the city, tables were devoted to the Munzur 
dam, and many environmental, youth, Alevi and leftist groups passed out 
journals related to the proposed project. One panel was held in the small 
town of Ovacik (75 km northwest of Tunceli), one of the towns expected 
to be most hurt by the dam. The panel was made up mostly of scientists 
and civic leaders arguing against the dam. Outwardly, the Tunceli protes- 
tors mostly identified themselves as Tunceliler (citizens of Tunceli), but the 
protests included a heavy dose of Alevi symbolism. An elaborate theatre 
show at the end of one march, before an anti-dam discussion panel, 
depicted Alevi traditions related to the sacredness of the river and valley. 
The show featured sacred animals (actors dressed as deer and trout) and 
old village stories about the river. At the source of the river, according to 
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legend, are 40 springs (göze, the word for ‘source’, has religious connota- 
tions in this region). Munzur Baba, a sacred wise man, once dropped a 
bucket of milk there, creating the white frothy water. Religious rites are still 
carried out in the icy cold water. Alevis light candles in the rocks to make 
wishes, and the river is featured in Alevi religious paintings. Festival 
groups and tourists travel to Ziyaret village at the source of the Munzur 
(the word ziyaret also has religious meaning for Alevis; ziyaret trees cannot 
be touched, and Alevis tie pieces of cloth to them to make a wish). 


Conclusions 


We have become convinced that modern environmentalism, with all of its 

unexamined assumptions, outdated concepts and exhausted strategies, 

must die so that something new can live (Shellenberger and Nordhaus, 

2004: 10). 

Modernist environmentalism, with its strong links to both big science 
and the state, appears to be but a shadow of its former self. To grasp the 
social shifts that have led to the ‘death of environmentalism’ 
(Shellenberger and Nordhaus, 2004), or at least to the diminished stand- 
ing of western, modernist forms of environmental consciousness, we need 
to recognize that our current theoretical perspectives on global environ- 
mentalism tend to elide the paradoxes, conflicts and new forms of 
activism and politics produced by globalization and the retreat of the 
state. Current theoretical perspectives, including cultural and depend- 
ency approaches, assume that globalization produces mainly cultural and 
political uniformity, in spite of much evidence to the contrary. Political 
and economic liberalization, accelerating migration, media globalization 
and the Internet, and international institutions and global civil society 
working to protect minority rights within nations have all eroded states’ 
sovereignty and hegemony. Though modernist environmentalism, with 
its roots in Western Europe and North America, has become a truly global 
phenomenon, it has also been undercut by an erosion of public faith in sci- 
ence and technocracy. As science has been absorbed into postindustrial 
societies, and become but one story of reality that must compete with the 
products of global popular culture (Lash and Urry, 1994), modernist envi- 
ronmentalism has relinquished its claims to authoritative knowledge. 
Now it must compete with the global culture industry, with pseudo- 
science, and with religion and other traditional belief systems and identi- 
ties that it could once have more readily ignored. 

Groups like Aukuras and Romuva, and the Turkish anti-dam activists, 
are born of such globalizing processes and trends. The Lithuanian and 
Turkish groups discussed in this article share much in common, in terms 
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of the timing of their emergence, their discursive and organizational links 
to global civil society, their support from diasporic communities and their 
intensive use of the Internet for organizational purposes. However, there are 
important differences as well, which mostly centre on the groups’ relations 
to the state. Where the Tunceli groups are stridently opposed to the state, 
and their opposition is rooted in a long history of persecution, Aukuras and 
Romuva are more accepted by elements within the Lithuanian state 
(Kondratiene, 2004: 39). Within each country, there are also questions of 
why some environmental groups clearly reflect some global trends but 
not others. More in-depth studies are needed in order to more precisely 
discern the local and national effects of globalizing trends such as eco- 
nomic liberalization and migration, and the influence of global civil soci- 
ety and international institutions, on cultural and environmental groups 
and their strategies of action (e.g. Carmin and Balser, 2002). For the pres- 
ent purposes, however, there would seem to be sufficient evidence to 
claim that both the Lithuanian and Turkish groups have been given form 
by globalization. They all tend to operate locally and transnationally, 
rather than nationally; they celebrate local identities and traditions while 
using the mechanisms of global civil society and international institutions 
to their advantage; they make extensive use of the Internet for organizing 
and fundraising; and they depend heavily on diasporic migrant commu- 
nities in Western Europe, North America and Australia. They are thus 
products of globalization, but not in the sense of simply following global 
fads, or of resisting economic liberalization per se. 

The transformations of modern life wrought by globalization are eroding 
the social foundations that once supported modernist, western environmen- 
talism. In the face of these broad changes, modernist environmentalism has 
lost both its avant-garde status and its universalizing ambitions. It is surely 
a paradox of globalization that it tends to favour particularistic social and 
cultural movements like those discussed in this article, just as the ecological 
challenges facing humanity are recognized to be global in scope. Whether 
movements like Aukuras, Romuva and the Turkish anti-dam activists will 
begin to reach beyond their local concerns and cosmologies, and to construct 
a more universal ecological vision befitting globalizing societies, is an open 
question upon which much would seem to depend. 
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abstract: The article contemplates a new alliance between whistleblowing and 
protesting. This is done in the context of seeking more powerful interventions in 
the fight against corruption in business and government. The prevailing view that 
whistleblowing and protesting are unconnectable forms of ethical resistance is chal- 
lenged. The article argues that whistleblowing and protesting may have enormous 
untapped synergistic potential. This position is considered within a two-level 
analysis that recognizes the twin intersecting realities of people and structures in 
the fight against corruption. On the first level, the article elucidates how men and 
women of conscience use individual and/or collective strategies to expose and cor- 
rect wrongdoing across two landscapes: the organization and the ‘street’ (public 
protests). On the secand level, the focus goes beyond engaged individuals and col- 
lectivities using different landscapes for moral purposes, to a position that treats 
these landscapes as more than passive backdrops. They are seen as highly interac- 
tive action zones that variously promote or obstruct anti-corruption measures 
despite individual and collective action to the contrary. The article concludes with 
pointers for future research in this largely unexplored area. 


keywords: organizational protesters + public protests + synergistic relations + 
whistleblowing 


We talk a lot of ethics these days. “Iransparency’, ‘corporate governance”, 
‘codes of conduct’, ‘accountability’ — this is the new lingua franca for a 
world jaded by statistics pricing business and government corruption at 
US$1.5 trillion a year (5 percent of the world economy) (Kaufman, 2003). 
This moral verbiage often replaces action to root out corruption and 
betrays a concern that the methods commonly deployed to counter 
wrongdoing in government and business circles are either not working or 
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are highly vulnerable to sabotage (Dercks, 2001; Findlay, 1991; Maor, 
2004). In fact, each new scandal carries a usually overlooked encryption 
suggesting this. Could poor performance in tackling serious misconduct 
have something to do with the polarized way we think about the pro- 
grammes we devise to fight corruption? 

The eminent American sociologist Mayer Zald, in a recent reminiscence, 
has detailed how an idea about conceptual unity accompanied his lengthy 
research career. He has long been firmly of the view that “political processes 
within organizations have many parallels to those found in society” (Zald, 
2005: 158). This combinative way of thinking blew open new research win- 
dows for Zald and his colleagues. He could now muse about bureaucratic 
Insurgencies, mass insurrections and coups d'etat in formal organizations 
(Zald, 2005: 160-2). Zald was thinking syncretic thoughts, when others saw 
the social and the organizational in parallel orbits. 

This article builds on this Zaldian approach. As part of a continuing 
search for a more effective offensive against corruption, I offer a concep- 
tual framework that seeks to interlock two common anti-corruption 
strategies: whistleblowing and protesting. Could these normally sepa- 
rated and indeed often estranged forms of ethical resistance work 
together? Could we even go further with this image of the protester and 
the whistleblower side by side and imagine synergistic outcomes from 
this match-up? I build the case towards an affirmative response to this 
question by first summarizing the separately developed whistleblowing 
and protest fields. This is followed by a consideration of the attractiveness 
of each scholarship to management. Next comes the central part of the 
article, where I examine the possible co-productivities between whistle- 
blowing and protest. The article concludes with compass bearings for 
research on what I see as the next phase in the development of ethical 
resistance — whistleblower—protester alliances. At this point, some con- 
ceptual clarifications are necessary. 

Public interest whistleblowing is presented here as a solo voice strategy 
alerting us to the presence of wrongdoing in public and private work- 
places. 1 define the whistleblower as a concerned citizen, totally or pre- 
dominantly motivated by notions of public interest, who initiates of her 
or his own free will an open disclosure about significant wrongdoing in a 
particular organizational role. This disclosure is made to a person or 
agency capable of investigating the complaint and facilitating the correc- 
tion of the wrongdoing; and as a result of this disclosure, the whistle- 
blower suffers accordingly (De Maria and Jan, 1994). 

Protesting, another important form of ethical resistance, is character- 
ized as a voice and group mobilization strategy. Solo protesting, such as 
a disgruntled shareholder placarding outside a corporate headquarters, is 
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Table 1 Comparing Whistleblowing and Protesting 


Whistleblowing Protest 
(Solo activity) (Group activity) 
Internal Individual disclosures Group protest activities 


through written and oral conducted within the 
reports of wrongdoing to organization: e.g. stop 


superiors inside the work meetings, industrial 
organization. sabotage. 
External Individual disclosures Group protest activities 





recognized; but only as a deviation from the norm of mass involvement. 
Mobilization is the most potent characteristic of protesting. 
mobilization of human and non-human resources, corruption and other 
grievances are brought to organizational and public attention. Protesting 
also brings pressure to bear on organizations hosting corruption to 
change their ways. At their most structurally complex, protests seek to 
control or at least influence law-making by electoral mobilizations 
and political wings (e.g. European green parties) (Edelman, 2001; 
Nelson, 2006). 

Whistleblowing and protesting share a dual location status; they both 
operate internally (organizationally) and externally (extra-organizationally). 
Internal whistleblowers report to superiors inside the organization. Often 
exasperated with this process, whistleblowers also disclose wrongdoing 
outside the organization to the media, lobby groups, public authorities 
and regulators (Dworkin and Baucus, 1998). Protest activities are also con- 
ducted inside and outside the organization. Following Kassing and 
Armstrong (2002), I call the former organizational protesting and the latter 
public protesting. Table 1 schematizes these points. 

The location (internal/external) of whistleblowing and protesting may 
have significant influences on strategic choice and organizational reac- 
tion. For example, Susan Ray disclosed internally about a nurse colleague 
dealing inappropriately with psychologically disturbed patients in a 
Canadian hospital. She got nowhere, so changed the locus and disclosed 
externally to the College of Nursing Ontario, the professional regulator. 
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As a result, she drew the fire of colleagues, the accused and the local 
nurses’ union, who filed harassment complaints against her (Ray, 2006: 
440). Thankfully for Ray, the College of Nursing Ontario determined that 
the reported nurse was mentally unfit and was required to stand 
down for treatment. 

Locus of action may also bear important strategic consequences for pro- 
testers. For example, in April 2003, flight attendants protested on the side- 
walk outside North West Airlines’ annual shareholders’ meeting. They 
were angry at the airline paying executive bonuses while at the same time 
instituting big pay cuts and redundancies (Newman, 2003). What the 
flight attendants were able to do and say on the street, with their placards, 
megaphones, media interviews and petitions, is different from what they 
were able to do and say the next day when they turned up for work. In this 
organizational context, memos and staffmion and staff-management 
meetings were the more appropriate methods of protest. 

The point here is about movement between different modes of ethical 
resistance and the artificiality of thinking about the internal—external 
locus in either/or terms. The organization as a boarded-up, stand-alone 
phenomenon is being supplanted in the literature by an ecological view 
that stresses extra-organizational relationships over structural isolation, 
and human and physical resource fluidity in and out of the organization 
over structural autonomy (McAdam and Scott, 2005: 7). 

There is also movement in the choice of resistance targets. Recent research 
suggests that employees choose from a range of audiences to express their 
dissent (Kassing and Armstrong, 2002: 40). Organizational protesters and 
internal whistleblowers are more like to target channels above themselves 
when they (1) hold managerial positions (Kassing and Avtgis, 1999), (2) have 
strong relationships of trust with supervisors (Kassing, 2000a) and (3) detect 
a workplace culture that supports free speech (Kassing, 2000b). By contrast, 
employees are more likely to laterally dissent to peers when the conditions 
favouring upwards protest are not present. 

An inference from this research is that people with things to say or do 
about wrongdoing choose risk-assessed options inside and outside the 
organization. In other words, Monday’s whistleblower may be Tuesday’s 
petitioner, Wednesday’s rally organizer, Thursday’s delegation to man- 
agement and Friday’s media source. This is a very tantalizing but some- 
what overstated proposition. A construction of ethical resistance as a 
continuum from solo voice through to organizational group protester, on 
to street-level protesting, and perhaps back again, is worth thinking 
about. It aligns with the ‘anti-borders’ view contained in the new ecolog- 
ical emphasis referred to earlier. However, this continuum of ethical 
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Figure 1 Action Thoroughfares between Whistleblowing and Protesting 


resistance is validated more in anecdote than research. It also could be 
taken to assume that the ethical resister is faced with a feast of options. 
This is obviously not the case. 

If there are several strategic continua embedded im ethical resistance 
whereby actors can migrate back and forth from internal to external disclo- 
sure, from internal to external protest, and even from the protest mode to the 
disclosure mode, then we are dealing with transient pro-social phenomena. 
While whistleblowing is essentially individual voice and protesting is essen- 
tially voice plus mobilization, they can both be metamorphic. When whistle- 
blowers join action coalitions in their workplaces, or on the street, they stand 
to lose, perhaps temporarily, their individualist locus standi. The reverse may 
also be true. The protester can withdraw from action coalitions and concen- 
trate on solo exposures of wrongdoing. Thus, I see action thoroughfares 
from organizational protest to public protest; from internal to external 
whistleblowing, and from whistleblowing to either organizational or public 
protest. I try to figuratively represent this idea in Figure 1. 

We have much to learn about the comings and goings on these two-way 
streets. We are not helped by the fact that the whistleblower and protests 
scholarships have been, up until now, separate domains of enquiry. With 
rare exceptions (Elliston, 1982; Jubb, 1999), these scholarships go their 
separate ways, displaying no common cause, yet they seem to be com- 
cerned about similar things. 


Researching the Whistleblower and the Protester 


While the protest literature has a longer history then whistleblower schol- 
arship, it has not been as accessible to management as the burgeoning 
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whistleblowing scholarship has. In general, the historical imperviousness 
of business to protest scholarship could be put down to what passes as 
acceptable business research. What, in other words, has business got out of 
protest scholarship? Whistleblowing is a different story. It is becoming 
friendly (Buono and Nichols, 1985; Makower, 1994; Post et al., 1998; 
Richter, 2001). Whistleblowing conjures optimistic possibilities of organi- 
zational remoralization of management systems and therefore reprofiti- 
zation. It does this by offering organizations ripe for scandal a moral voice 
within, which, if listened to, offers pre-emptive protection from public 
exposure, regulatory overscrutiny and media attack (Skillen, 2003; 
Winscombe, 2002). In supporting whistleblowing, organizations now 
stand to enhance their social image in a community increasingly jaded by 
stories of commercial misconduct. 

However, this new development should not be overstated. 
Whistleblowing’s ‘arrival’ as a strategy to expose wrongdoing, particularly 
internal whistleblowing, is a very recent occurrence. It has long struggled 
against the stigma of breaching workplace loyalty (Camerer, 1996; Hacker, 
1978; Larmer, 1992; Rongine, 1985: 284-6). This is evidenced by the titles of 
papers previously published including: “The Whistleblower: Patriot or 
Bounty Hunter?’ (Singer, 1992); ‘Whistleblowers: Saint or Snitch?’ 
(Anonymous, 1992); ‘Whistleblowers: Heroes or Stool Pigeons?’ (Fiesta, 
1990); and ‘Whistleblowing: Subversion or Corporate Citizenship?’ 
Johnson, 1996). 

The four main scholarships that have declared a research interest in 
whistleblowing are: sociology, social psychology, management and ethics. 
Notwithstanding the fact that some of the classics in whistleblower schol- 
arship have come from the sociological tradition (Beamish, 2000; Perrucci 
et al, 1980; Rothschild and Miethe, 1999), sociology has been slow to 
move off the mark. This is changing if the number of papers published in 
the last five years in sociological journals and the number presented to 
recent International Sociological Association conferences is any guide 
(Binikos, 2006: Marx, 2006; Pershing, 2003; Robinson, 2006; Uys, 2002; Uys 
and Senekal, 2006). 

Whistleblower studies and reports true to the social-psychological 
framework show an interest in communication (King, 1997), ethical pro- 
filing and psychological assessments of whistleblowers (Brabeck, 1984; 
Jensen, 1987; Miceli and Near, 1984, 1988; Miceli et al., 1988, 1991). 

Whistleblowing studies within the management literature usually take 
a different view. The focus ranges from how whistleblowing can enrich 
the ethical life of organizations (Brooks, 1993; Callahan et al., 2002; Miceli 
and Near, 1994; Ross, 2002; Winscombe, 2002), how it can be the frontline 
against fraud (Cruise, 2001: 413; Dubinsky, 2002; Keenan, 2000) and how 
it can assist the internal audit process (Figg, 2000); through to explorations 
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of the optimal conditions for whistleblowing (Callahan and Collins, 1992; 
Kanter, 1983; King, 1999). 

The whistleblowing and ethics field is also quite busy. It is distin- 
guished from the other fields by its avoidance of multivariate methodolo- 
gies in favour of the case study method and the application of normative 
positions (e.g. virtue ethics, Confucianism) to the ‘why’ and ‘why not’ of 
disclosure (Cabrol-Cardoso, 2004; Lovell, 2002; Mohr and Horton- 
Deutsch, 2001; Park et al., 2005; Peternelj-Taylor, 2003; Ray, 2006). 

Protest scholarship, on the other hand, runs its course mainly through 
politics, history and sociology. This gives it a much stronger multidisci- 
plinary appearance. In protest scholarship there are many contributors 
with diverse frameworks. Whistleblowing scholarship is different. It has 
been dominated by a small group of researchers who exhibit very little 
variance in their approaches to methodology (De Maria, 2004). 

Protest scholarship has been enriched by the recent confluence of two 
major social science traditions. Previously scholars either studied complex 
formal organizations or studied social movements. They toiled within con- 
ceptual circumferences that were built largely on stereotypes of organiza- 
tions marked by hierarchy, authority and rational decision-making, and 
social movements characterized by informality, coalitions and goal and 
strategic choice conflicts (Morris, 2000: 445). Increasingly, organizational 
scholars and social movement scholars are coming to appreciate the cross- 
stitching that connects these two hitherto separated realities (McAdam 
and Scott, 2005: 4). Organizations and social movements are seen as 
linked by the normative commitments that actors in organizations share 
with those outside (Zald et al., 2005: 255). Organizations and social move- 
ments are being increasingly understood as interconnected forms of coor- 
dinated collective action and therefore amenable to similar forms of 
analysis (Campbell, 2005: 41). 

By giving investigative legitimacy to more alarming conduits of change 
such as strikes, demonstrations and even revolution, protest scholarship 
is currently in the same place whistleblower research was a decade ago. 
Then, public interest disclosure was an alien topic threatening workplace 
solidarity and employee loyalty. To those who would listen, protest 
research sends out an ominous meta-message about the nature of the 
‘enemy’ storming the city gates of capitalism (Albert, 2002; Cockburn et 
al., 2001; Moore, 2000; Shah, 2001; Tabb, 2001). This ideologically driven 
conceptual blind spot means that protesters have not been adequately rec- 
opnized within organization-centric theories. The literature seems to be 
slowly moving away from treating activists as problems for the organiza- 
tion (Dougall, 2005; Dozier and Lauzen, 2000). In this respect it mimics 
precisely the same trend away from the demonization of the whistle- 
blower that I spoke of earlier. 
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Movements towards corporate citizenship (McIntosh et al., 2003), eth- 
ical investment (Hancock, 2002; Sparkes, 2002) and the increased 
accountability of boards (Van den Berghe and de Ridder, 1999) are 
becoming more common, being driven by shareholder activism (Monks, 
1998; Richter, 2001), public protests against business (for WTO protests, 
see Perrine, 2001; for the ‘McLibel’ case, see Vick and Campbell, 2001) 
and consumer activism (John and Klein, 2003; Kell, 1995). It is possible 
that these new movements, pushing business to higher and higher levels 
of probity and accountability, will precipitate a renaissance in protest 
studies. 

Interestingly, protest scholarship is now following the whistleblower 
literature into pro-organizational discourses. Argenti’s (2004) recent study 
of the collaboration between activist groups and Starbucks comes to mind 
here. Understanding how public protests extract change in organizations 
is now on the sociological agenda. 


Towards a Co-Production of Whistieblowing 
and Protesting 


In this section, we follow the case of Paul van Buitenen (2000, 2001) in 
order to elaborate a two-level analysis of how to theoretically contemplate 
whistleblowing and protesting co-production. On the first level, men and 
women of conscience use individual and/or collective strategies across 
two landscapes, the organization and the ‘street’ (public protests), to 
expose and correct wrongdoing. The focus here is on moral action with an 
emphasis on using these landscapes to achieve their pro-social goals 
using their particular brand of ethical resistance. On the second level, a 
meso-analysis is applied to balance the focus on actors. The spotlight here 
is on the landscapes themselves. It is more than engaged individuals and 
collectivities using different landscapes for their moral purposes. These 
landscapes are more than passive backdrops, they are in fact highly inter- 
active action zones that variously promote or obstruct anti-corruption 
measures despite individual and collective action to the contrary. 

Paul van Buitenen was a Brussels-based auditor in the European 
Commission's Financial Control Directorate. The European Commission 
is the very powerful executive body of the European Union. Van Buitenen 
discovered serious financial wrongdoing, fraud and mismanagement 
within the Commission in 1998. In December 1998, disillusioned with the 
efficacy of the official EC reporting channels that he used (as many 
whistleblowers do), he sent a 34-page letter (plus 600 pages of supportive 
documentation) to Magda Aelvoet, president of the Green Party in the 
European Parliament. The moment Van Buitenen delivered his incendiary 
allegations to the Green Party, the purpose of the whistleblower and the 
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protest group (Green Party) was fused. For the Green Party, Van 
Buitenen’s information represented a rare benefaction — the receipt of 
highly credible facts from an ethical operator within an organization with 
a practised tradition of concealment and obfuscation (Shore, 2003). 

On this first level of analysis, we see the insider, Van Buitenen, using 
individual strategies (solo disclosure of evidence of corruption) and the 
outsider, Magda Aelvoet, using collective strategies (through her Green 
Party) to expose and correct wrongdoing. This insider—outsider relation- 
ship has yet to be explored fully in the literature. Binder has enquired into 
why some outsider challenges to educational curricula make inroads in 
public schools while others do not. She found that the challengers who 
succeed are equipped with arguments that resonate with the cultural 
landscape at large and with organizationally familiar logics. In other 
words, culture and organization affinity matter to the success of outsider 
attacks on the organization (Binder, 2000: 69; Lowrence, 2006). 

Rojas has recently noted that Binder’s findings raise important ques- 
tions about how bureaucracies respond to protest. Rojas was trying to 
account for why disruptive student protests pushing for the creation of 
more departments of African American studies in American universities 
did not have significant effects (Rojas, 2006). Social movement theories sug- 
gest that both disruptive and passive protest should be effective, although 
for different reasons. Rojas, relying on Binder, ruminated whether it was 
possible that protests deprived sympathetic bureaucratic insiders (who 
may be in the best position to support reforms) of their capacity to advo- 
cate on behalf of the protest goals. Rojas argued that the non-alienated 
insider is a source of vital strategic information: knowledge of the daily 
operations of the bureaucracy, of the organization’s culture and wider 
political context and which arguments will work and which will be 
rejected by power holders (Rojas, 2006: 2161). 

From the time of his external disclosures until his departure from the 
EC, van Buitenen remained a valuable informational asset to the Green 
Party. That he was not alienated by their protest tactics, or they by him, 
suggests a high level of shared meaning with the anti-corruption values in 
the cultural landscape into which the EC fitted as well as a shared under- 
standing of the organizational logics peculiar to the Commission. Van 
Buitenen’s and the Green Party’s relationship was still viable five years on 
(Business Weekly, 2004). Van Buitenen ‘travelled’ from silent observer to 
internal whistleblower to external whistleblower to politicized activist. In 
2004, he was elected to the European Parliament as a member of the party 
he formed, Europa Transparant (Transparent Europe). 

Two questions arise at this point. First, was it this combination, high 
integrity whistleblower plus powerful protest group, that explains the 
extraordinary outcome: the resignation of EC president Jacques Santer 
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Table 2 Whistleblowing and Protest: Similarities and Differences 
Whistleblowing Protesting 








Similarities 
Morally propelled action Yes Yes 
Personal risk-taking Yes Yes 
focused Yes Yes 
Vulnerable to name calling Yes Yes 
Strategic planning Yes Yes 
Differences 
Protection against reprisals Less More 
Violent change endorsed No Posalble 
Solo activity Yes No 
Use of media Last resort First resort 
Intra-organizational focus Yes No 
Strategic options Few Many 





and his entire 20-member commission on 15 March 1999 and Van 
Buitenen's survival? Second, was this combination synergistic in out- 
come? In practical terms, did both the Greens and Van Buitenen become 
more powerful through this exchange? The evidence that there were syn- 
ergistic outcomes in this relationship is to be found in Van Buitenen’s 
metamorphic move from (previously unknown) bureaucrat to high- 
profile moral campaigner cum politician. The identification of the Greens 
with this moral campaigner gave the party some needed synergy too as it 
was able to campaign legitimately on an anti-corruption platform. 
Examining the synergistic possibilities between whistleblowers and pro- 
testers is an exacting exercise as there are real qualitative differences between 
whistleblowing and protesting. A handy starting point is a tabulation of these 
differences and similarities. This is presented in Table 2. It is based on rudi- 
mentary ‘yes/no’ and ‘more/less’ dichotomies, it is not supposed to cap- 
ture nuance. The similarities provide the basis for future alliances. The 
With regard to the similarities, both whistleblowers and protesters are 
propelled by moral considerations (Opp, 2004: 16). Both take personal 
risks (Martin, 1999), are change-focused and receive various levels of state 
protection in countries with democratic forms of government where the 
rule of law applies (De Maria, 2006; Konvitz, 2003). Both share a vulnera- 
bility to definitional defamation, which must impact on strategic effec- 
tiveness. Whistleblowing can still be rendered ineffective through 
impugning ulterior motives; as was Van Buitenen’s lot and, of course, the 
lot of many protesters. The meanings that attach to them are riddled with 
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contradictions and hypocrisy, specifically the now-common accusation 
that protesters are ‘unpatriotic’. 

The dissimilarities between whistleblowers and protesters appear to out- 
number the shared points, making the case for the co-conceptualization of 
whistleblowing and protest that more difficult. Protesters and whistle- 
blowers can benefit from qualified legal, and at times constitutional, pro- 
tection for both voice and mobilization. These did not completely protect 
Van Buitenen. He was rebuked by his EC superiors for whistleblowing 
and originally put on half pay for four months. Studies have reported a 
high demand for increased opportunities for ethical resistance in the 
workplace (Collom, 2003; Sanders, 1983). This could suggest a desire by 
organizational protesters for the same level of civil liberty protection the- 
oretically available to their street-level colleagues. 

Another significant difference between the two modes of ethical resist- 
ance concerns their respective attitudes to change. Whistleblowers do not 
embrace violent change; protesters sometimes do (Elliston, 1982). 
Whistleblowers also tend to use the media as a last resort (Callahan and 
Dworkin, 1994), protesters as a first resort when a free press is available 
(Tarleton, 2000). 

Whistleblowing is structured as a solo activity. Protesting is usually 
never that: it always has an eye to coalition building and mass 
demonstrations. Whistleblowing normally has a primary internal life, 
with whistleblowers being active users of endogenous complaint path- 
ways provided by management (De Maria and Jan, 1996; Kassing and 
Armstrong, 2002: 54). Public protest, on the other hand, has a public per- 
sona; as does organizational protest. But organizational protest is con- 
stantly moderated by the corporation wishing to cover the activity with 
a blanket of secrecy. 

Whistleblowers, like Van Buitenen at the EC, often embrace the corpo- 
rate direction of their organization; at least at the outset of their whistle- 
blowings (De Maria and Jan, 1994: 59-73; Kassing, 2001). They seek an 
improvement, a reform and some ethical change, without the demise of 
the total system. Protesters often have fundamental worldview clashes 
with their targets and often seek radical overhaul, if not their demise. 

Strategic options for internal whistleblowers are usually monochromatic. 
They have very little opportunities to digress from the simple stepped 
sequences usually inflexibly prescribed in administrative regulation or 
whistleblower statute (De Maria and Jan, 1996). The whistleblower’s 
grievance-setting forum is in one of the most supervised and regulated 
sites in our society — the workplace (Collom, 2003). Whistleblowers do not 
have the freedom to use novel and attention-grabbing tactics such as can- 
dlelight vigils, banner fixing, leafleting, street carnivals and so forth; all of 
which are available to public protesters. Van Buitenen experienced all the 
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formalism and inflexibility associated with internal whistleblowing. That is 
why he broke free and reported externally. 

Perhaps I can summarize this discussion of the first-level analysis by 
saying that the synergistic possibilities between whistleblowers and 
protesters are not a foregone conclusion. Much stands in the way of co- 
production here. It happened in the Van Buitenen case because he and the 
Green Party saw important social outcomes from cooperation. There was 
a high level of trust: both Van Buitenen and the Greens were morally pro- 
pelled and change-focused in a way that did not engender conflict about 
whether the change would be sought violently or non-violently. 

The article now turns to the second level of the analysis. It concentrates 
on the landscapes themselves. In the Van Buitenen case, the landscapes of 
interest are the European Commission and the two political parties, the 
Green Party and Europa Transparant. Van Buitenen formed this latter 
party and subsequently won a surprising 7.3 percent of the vote in the 
Netherlands, giving him two seats in the 732-member European 
Parliament. Both political parties have been considered in this article as 
parties of protest. At this level, it is more than engaged individuals and 
collectivities using different landscapes for their moral purposes. These 
landscapes are more than passive backdrops, they are in fact highly inter- 
active action zones that variously promote or obstruct anti-corruption 
measures despite individual and collective action to the contrary. 

In sociology, there is a limited concourse of literatures alert to this issue. 
Zald et al. tell us that one literature addresses how public protests lead to 
changes in the environment of the organization specific to responding to the 
demands of the protesters ‘in the form of norms and directives attached to 
sanctions and surveillance’ (Zald et al., 2005: 254). Another focuses on the 
organization’s inner life, which facilitates or frustrates the incorporation of 
protester demands into the modus operandi of the organization. 

Zald et al. have recently added to our understanding of the two land- 
scapes by focusing on the compliance readiness of organizations with 
respect to change pressures coming into it from the organization’s exter- 
nal environment, driven by protest (Zald et al., 2005: 264). They divide 
compliance readiness into two parts: ideological commitment (the extent to 
which the organization’s leadership is sympathetic to and supportive of 
the protest demands) and organizational capacity (the extent the organiza- 
tion can resource the protest demands). Zald et al. treat both these dimen- 
sions dichotomously in terms of high and low commitments and 
capacities. Protests which are fuzzy, patchy or underresourced produce 
(all other things being equal) low ‘pressure’ for compliance. The reverse is 
also true. The authors then present a useful eight-cell typology of 
organizational responses as a function of protest pressure, ideological 
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commitment and organizational capacity. These range from Type A 
(low pressure, low capacity and low commitment) to Type H (high 
pressure, high capacity and high commitment). In Type A, protests are 
largely meaningless. In Type H, organizations embrace and absorb 
protester demands. 

In conclusion, the blurring of the boundaries between organizations 
and their environments, including protester constituencies, should start a 
new conversation now on whether there is equal blurring of the bound- 
aries between whistleblowers and protesters. 


The Next Research Level? 


This article comes at a time when conventional solutions to corruption are 
not delivering on their promises (Keenan, 1995; Santoro, 2003: 407). While 
studies of protest effectiveness are increasing (Jaynes, 2002), we have 
no formal research evidence that whistleblowing leads to long-term 
impacts on the profile of wrongdoing. This is quite extraordinary, given 
that business and governments now so eagerly embrace whistleblowing. 
Methodological problems explored in the article aside, the main reason 
for whistleblower ineffectiveness, in terms of the arguments put forth 
here, is that whistleblowing and protesting are blind to each other, and 
ignorant about the destructive interplay of secrecy and silence on their 
strategies. Certainly, in the popular mind whistleblowing works. The 
brave and honourable people who disclose win integrity awards and get 
voted Time Magazine Persons of the Year. However, I maintain that 
whistleblowing (and protesting), on their own, will never secure enduring 
anti-corruption outcomes against systems with silence and secrecy at 

As to the future, we need conceptual conversations and follow-on 
empirical research that challenges the main premise of this article. Can 
whistleblowers and protesters produce synergistic outcomes, or must 
they always operate in independent ways? There are also huge ques- 
tions beckoning on the ‘two-way street’ I examined. To what extent is it 
possible for ethical resisters to move through a social action continuum 
from whistleblowing to mobilization and perhaps back again? If there is 
tactical fluidity, what drives this movement? Or, are protesters and 
whistleblowers drawn from different ideological communities where 
the cross-embracement of the others’ strategies is rare, if not impossible? 

The separate efforts by whistleblowers and protesters to challenge cor- 
ruption and other forms of wrongdoing are constantly foiled. Should we 
not be contemplating new interventions that emphasize alliance-building 
between these important sources of ethical resistance? 
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Note 


An earlier version of this article was presented to the 37th World Congress of the 
Institute of Sociology, Stockholm, Sweden, 5-9 July 2005. 
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abstract: This article attempts to answer a central puzzle in the field of whistleblower 
research: why, with the balance of corporate power arrayed against them, with 
assaults on their dignity, threats to their job security and with legal enforcement that 
is inadequate to protect the whistleblowers, do we see a growing number of whistle- 
blowers in US society? This article identifies relevant shifts in the US occupational 
structure and economy, describes societal and orgaruzational dynamics that lure 
individuals into disclosure of wrongdoing and managers into retaliation, and con- 
siders the pervasive effect upon the individual whistleblower of the whole escalating 
event into which they have been drawn. In order to show the relationship between 
the abridgement of employees’ ‘right’ to dissent and subsequent assaults on work- 
ers’ dignity, this article summarizes aspects of the research literature to date that indi- 
cate the prevalence of management retaliation against whistleblowers, and considers 
the effect retaliation may have on others who observe similar organizational 
misconduct but refrain from voicing their concerns. Further, this article presents 
discouraging new evidence of how whistleblower cases filed so far under the 


Sarbanes—Oxley Act of 2002 have been adjudicated. 
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Introduction 


When the Sarbanes-Oxley Act was passed into federal law in 2002, in the 
wake of the Enron and World Com scandals, many heralded the new law 
as the gold standard that would protect future whistleblowers from retal- 
iation. Not long after the law was enacted, in the tiny town of Floyd, 
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Virginia, not more than 50 miles from Blacksburg (the college town in 
which I live), the chief financial officer (CFO) of a small 53-employee bank 
decided that he could not sign the financial statement put forward by the 
bank president. It appeared to him to overstate profits and, quite possibly, 
it suggested insider trading of the bank’s stock. Instead of signing on the 
dotted line, Mr Welch (the CFO) blew the whistle. This was exactly the 
sort of case for which the Sarbanes—Oxley bill had been designed. In short 
order, however, Mr Welch was fired. Mr Welch turned immediately to 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) to which 
Sarbanes-Oxley assigns responsibility for investigation and enforcement 
of the law. The OSHA ruled against Mr Welch. He appealed, and the 
administrative law judge supported his position and ruled that the bank 
must reinstate him as CFO. Then, the bank appealed the judge’s ruling 
and went public in their efforts to discredit Mr Welch and to shore up 
their own position. Mr Welch found himself shunned even by a store clerk 
at a local pharmacy. To make a long story short, four years after his dis- 
missal a US District Court judge in Roanoke, Virginia declined to enforce 
the reinstatement of Mr Welch. By then, the Welches had burned through 
some US$115,000, and with all of the ‘bad’ publicity, it took years for Mr 
Welch to land a decent job in his field of accounting (for a longer discus- 
sion of this story, see Geller, 2008). This was, perhaps, the first test case for 
the Sarbanes-Oxley Act in the US, and I see it as prototypical of how these 
cases go in the US. It raises the key puzzle that I seek to answer in this 
piece: with the threat of job loss so omnipresent, with the powers of the 
organization so arrayed against them and with a legal system so pro- 
tracted and uncertain, why are we seeing growth in the number of 
employees in the US still willing to dissent from their bosses and take on 
the burden of being the ‘whistleblower’? 

Ever since the early part of the 20th century, when Frederick Taylor first 
proposed to American industry his popular formulation of ‘scientific 
management’, social scientists have studied how managers of work 
organizations can gain compliance from workers. Indeed, the main “take 
away’ from the field of management studies is that pressures toward com- 
pliance in modern work organizations are strong. Managers use their for- 
mal control over job evaluations, promotions, raises, demotions and, of 
course, hiring and firing, along with informal capacities which run the 
gamut — for example, from promises to lies, from insults to flattery, from 
inclusion to exclusion and from bullying to recognition — to try to moti- 
vate the worker behaviors they want and to try to control worker dissent. 
As Hodson (2001) has shown in his meta-analysis of 108 workplaces, 
good citizenship behaviors on the part of management tend to beget com- 
mitment and extra effort on the part of workers, while managerial abuses 
give rise to workers’ resistance. Thus, the tendency toward compliance 
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and the specific practices that might be more likely to engender worker 
compliance, or ‘alignment’ as it is sometimes called in the management 
literature, is surely a central focus of a large management literature, while 
the possibility, even probability, of worker resistance has been well docu- 
mented in the literature on worker agency (Fantasia, 1988; Hodson, 2001; 
Jermier, 1988; Vallas and Beck, 1996). Putting these two streams of research 
together, the workplace has been seen as a ‘contested terrain’ (Edwards, 
1979) in which management must sometimes “manufacture” the appear- 
ance of consent (Burawoy, 1979), but where, in the last analysis, top-down 
control tends to prevail. 

Most employees still remain silent in the face of organizational miscon- 
duct, and assume that they must protect their organization's superiors 
and secrets (De Maria, 2006). Nevertheless, many employees do not. 
Given how ubiquitous are the pressures toward compliance and silence in 
modern work organizations, the momentum of a counter-trend, toward a 
willingness to express dissent in the workplace and a refusal to go along 
with work orders that the employee sees as unethical and/or illegal, 
deserves serious consideration. Where does the recent rise in whistle- 
blowers’ dissenting speech come from? 

During the mid-1990s, with the assistance of my research team, I inter- 
viewed almost 400 whistleblowers. They were from all walks of life and 
from all regions of the US. In their long discussions of their experiences, 
three motivating factors stood out: first, it was surprising how frequently 
individuals in my sample pointed to the First Amendment of the US 
Constitution. They would say things like, ‘freedom of speech is guaran- 
teed in the US Constitution, right? So, I assumed I'd be okay.’ Second, 
they would point to their own sense of integrity, and they would argue 
intently that their own sense of ‘right and wrong’ led them to break with 
management and make their disclosure. Third, they would point to well- 
known ‘success stories’ for precedence and for belief that they could orga- 
nizationally survive being a ‘whistleblower’. 

Everyone has heard of the route by which the release of the ‘Pentagon 
Papers’ ultimately brought down a US president. Within the space of the 
last few years, many will recall the process by which Jeffrey Wiggand, 
vice president for Research and Development for Brown and Williamson, 
revealed the self-awareness of the tobacco companies in manipulating the 
amount of nicotine in their product so as to more efficiently addict the 
customer, an awareness that only a high-level insider could possibly have 
proven. After a US$368.5 billion settlement with the states, the terms and 
conditions of that whole industry were changed, ultimately as a result of 
Dr Wiggand’s disclosures. Sherron Watkins’s disclosures of the accounting 
frauds taking place at Enron came too late to change the outcome for Enron 
or its employees, but not too late to provide an inspiration for others. She 
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and two other well-known whistleblowers appeared on the December 
2002 cover of Time Magazine as “Persons of the Year”. 


Whistieblowing: The Perfect Accompaniment to an 
Information Economy 


The US economy has transformed itself in the last several decades from a 
manufacturing-based, industrial economy to a service-based, information- 
processing economy. The job structure of our economy has shifted accord- 
ingly. The ‘deindustrialization’ process, and the resulting ‘restructuring’ 
of the American economy, has brought wrenching dislocations and per- 
manent unemployment or underemployment to many (Bluestone and 
Harrison, 1982; Cowie and Heathcott, 2003; Harrison and Bluestone, 
1988). One implication of this hallowing out’ of America has gone largely 
unnoticed and it is this that I address in this article. 

Certain aspects of the transformation that is occurring in the US econ- 
omy favor the occurrence and expansion of whistleblowing. First, more 
jobs in a modern economy require professional qualifications, and 
through graduate education and professional associations the professions 
convey their own professional codes of ethics and bases for judgment. 
When the individual professional discovers that they are in a workplace 
context that may be violating such codes, these professional codes of con- 
duct provide an independent benchmark against which to assess the 
employer's conduct. The professionalization of the occupational structure 
helps to explain the rise we have seen in professional, even executive- 
level whistleblowers. Indeed, education itself may tend to lend an inde- 
pendent basis for evaluation and, potentially, for critique of 
organizational behavior. As an information-driven economy requires an 
increasingly educated workforce, this tendency toward an independent 
and critical perspective can only be expected to increase. 

Second, the greater specialization and complexity of modern work organ- 
izations requires more coordination between specialized units. These coor- 
dination jobs, bringing together as they do information from various units of 
the organization, mean that more people are in a position to observe wrong- 
doing that may be occurring in one unit or another. Further, information 
technology brings detailed information about various aspects of an organi- 
zational system to a much broader swathe of people in the organization than 
before. This too multiplies the chance of whistleblowing. 

Third, our information economy has expanded the tier of occupations 
that have as their responsibility the monitoring of other people’s job per- 
formance. The expansion of monitoring activities, itself the outcome of 
trying to avoid outside control and regulation, has led directly, I would 
argue, to the expansion in whistleblowing. For example, reliability 
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engineers determine whether the technical design of a weapons system, if 
built in accordance with the specifications drawn up by others, would 
actually work as intended. The system cannot be built until the integrity 
engineer signs off on it. Similarly, it is the responsibility of the internal 
auditor to determine whether there is any fraud in the financial opera- 
tions of the organization. Social workers today are required by law in 
many states, and by their professional code of ethics, to report all sus- 
pected cases of abuse of clients. Architects, like engineers, must sign off as 
to whether a given set of building plans will be structurally sound. As 
these sorts of quality control functions get incorporated into more occu- 
pations, they require the incumbents in these occupations to monitor and 
evaluate the work of others. Many of the whistleblowers in my sample 
and in others” studies were reporting on a poorly designed or defective 
product, a substandard service or a fraud in the research or in the finan- 
cial accounts of a company mainly because, in their perception, it was part 
of their direct job responsibility to do so (Alford, 2001; De Maria, 1999; 
Perrucci et al., 1980; Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). Nevertheless, they 
found themselves in hot water. 

Finally, I would argue that individuals’ fundamental relationship with 
their employers has changed markedly over the last couple of decades. 
Specifically, as more and more employers have broken their prior com- 
mitments to long-time employment by shifting their operations to lower- 
wage countries, it would be surprising if citizens and former employees 
did not rethink their reciprocal commitments to the organization. Most 
people in the US can no longer expect lifetime employment and a defined 
benefit pension from their employer. Is it not sensible to expect that this 
knowledge would undercut any ‘my company, right or wrong’ philoso- 
phy that might have prevailed a few decades ago? Commitments that are 
not reciprocal are generally unsustainable. 

There is evidence that while employee confidence that the employer will 
take care of them is going down, idealism may be going up. The whistle- 
blowers I interviewed often spoke of their commitment to the actual project 
or product on which they were working. Repeatedly, they spoke of how this 
project or product on which they were working exemplified the true pur- 
poses of their employing organization, and why it took precedence over 
their commitment to their immediate superior in the organization, who 
they prototypically saw as impeding their contribution of a quality prod- 
uct. This was the whistleblower’s perspective whether the product they 
were trying to offer was a fancy genetic algorithm for providing individu- 
ated medical protocols or a quality food and nutrition program for chil- 
dren in a city. Thus, for many of the whistleblowers in my sample, their 
superiors in the organization were actually blocking their attainment of 
legitimate organizational goals. This was the recipe for their disclosure. 
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In my sample, the whistleblowers generally did not perceive a systemic 
problem in the way their organization did business, until it was too late; 
in other words, until they were out of a job. Anumber of researchers have 
described the whistleblowers as ‘naive’ in the sense that they tend to 
believe in the formal mission of the organization. When they see behav- 
iors that defy the accomplishment of that mission, they conclude that 
these are terrible ‘mistakes’ that they can correct through disclosure 
(Alford, 2001; Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). 

The whistleblowers’ intense commitment to work (Le. product) pur- 
poses transcend the organization’s reward system. Disclosing wrongdo- 
ing to individuals higher up in the organization, or to outside authorities, 
offers them a way (they believe) to right the wrong and to get the organi- 
zation back on track. 

Can the job holder’s information, and their willingness to disclose 
wrongdoing to outside authorities, enhance the leverage of working peo- 
ple to eliminate frauds perpetrated on the public? Or, is the power of the 
potential whistleblower severely limited by the reprisals they can suffer? 
Are the extant laws in the US, like the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, protecting 
legitimate whistleblowers from reprisals at work? This article draws on a 
selective summary of important research done to date on these questions, 
with the object of arriving at a deeper and more nuanced understanding 
of why the willingness to blow the whistle is spreading in the US, despite 
the personal risks to the individual in question. 


Reprisals Do Limit the Whistleblower 


From a number of large samples of work organizations, we know that 
approximately 37 percent of employees in the US observe serious waste, 
fraud or abuse in their place of work, although this number can vary 
greatly between occupations (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999b; US MSPB, 
1993). Across six studies, we have learned that the average rate of whistle- 
blowing among those who observe something troubling is only about 42 
percent. Of the 42 percent who report their misgivings to someone, 79 per- 
cent report only to an official inside their employing organization, while 
only 21 percent report the misconduct to an authority outside their organ- 
ization (Miethe and Rothschild, 1994). Other studies of the whistleblow- 
ing phenomenon suggest that rates of remaining silent (as opposed to 
disclosing wrongdoing) vary considerably by country and by occupation, 
but in many contexts, half or more of the employees remain silent (De 
Maria, 2006). These numbers, along with the broader shifts in a modern 
economy discussed in the preceding section, suggest that whistleblowing 
may have much room to grow in our society, even from its already 
impressive levels. 
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In the earlier section, I outlined some of the reasons for the growth we 
have seen in whistleblowing in this country. But, some may ask, why 
doesn't everyone who observes serious misconduct in their place of work 
report it to either internal or external authorities? The answer, I believe, 
has to do with people's fears and their observations of what happens to 
the whistleblower. 

In an earlier study of 394 whistleblowers and 218 silent observers 
(Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a), it was learned that retaliation against the 
whistleblowers is even more severe and more certain than previously 
thought. For instance, 69 percent of the internal whistleblowers in our 
sample and some 84 percent of the external whistleblowers were fired or 
forced to resign or retire as a result of their disclosures. Even though 
whistleblowing tends to be more common among persons who have been 
high performers in their job (Glazer and Glazer, 1989; Jos et al., 1989), the 
overwhelming majority saw their job performance ratings go downhill 
after their disclosures (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). Approximately 68 
percent of the internal whistleblowers and 82 percent of the external 
whistleblowers found that their work was now more closely monitored 
by supervisors than it had been before, and similar numbers found that 
they were now avoided even by co-workers whom they had often previ- 
ously considered friends (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). 

As a result of their whistleblowing experience, 84 percent of the 
whistleblowers say they have suffered ‘severe depression or anxiety’, 78 
percent say they have experienced the ‘distrust of others’, 69 percent said 
that they suffered a ‘decline in physical health’ as a result of the experi- 
ence, 66 percent suffered a ‘severe financial decline’ and some 53 percent 
said that the experience harmed their ‘family relations’. Indeed, whistle- 
blowing and its aftermath may be so traumatic that it may give rise to a 
whole new identity or ‘master status’ that engulfs and defines nearly 
every subsequent event in their lives. Through the suffering they have 
endured, many come to distance themselves from what they now see as 
the corruption of their former employer, and in many cases, of all organi- 
zations (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). Analyzing the whistleblowers as 
having worked through the various stages of a post-traumatic stress dis- 
order, Spade (2002) finds that many completely reconfigure their careers, 
rejecting hierarchical relations and what they see as the corruption of 
larger organizations for more autonomous work, as they search for new 
sources of meaning and satisfaction in their lives. Other social scientists 
who have studied whistleblowers conclude that they are almost always 
broken, and irretrievably so, by the retaliation that follows (Alford, 2001). 

When my colleague Terry Miethe and I conducted statistical analyses of 
the data, we found that not gender, age, educational level or years in the 
job could insulate the individual from employer retaliation once they 
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blew the whistle (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a: 122-3). Further, employer 
retaliation is most severe when the reported wrongdoing was systematic 
and central to the operation of the organization. For example, when the 
reported misconduct has occurred repeatedly and involves amounts over 
US$100,000, then employer retaliation is most certain (Rothschild and 
Miethe, 1999a: 122-5). When the whistleblower claims that there is a ‘bad 
apple’ impeding progress in the organization, the organization may rid 
itself of this person and self-correct, but where the whistleblower’s dis- 
closure questions the regular way that the organization does business, 
accumulates profits or curtails costs, then employer denial and retaliation 
become quick and virtually certain (Rothschild and Miethe, 1999a). In 
only four of the 394 cases of whistleblowers in our sample did the person 
actually receive a promotion as a result of their disclosure. 

Employer retaliation can have a paralyzing effect on other employees in 
the workplace who may also have observed malfeasance. Individuals 
may talk informally with friends or their spouse about the misconduct, 
but formally, most do nothing. Our surveys and interviews with 218 silent 
observers indicate that the main reasons for silence are, first, fear of retal- 
iation, and second, an assessment that no positive change would result 
from their disclosure no matter what they said or did. 

Whistleblower accounts reveal many instances where it surely looks 
like the employer is seeking to make an example of the whistleblower, 
such as marching the whistleblower out of the building under escort. 
Word of the whistleblower’s termination spreads like wild fire through 
the workplace and can be expected to have a chilling effect on other 
employees who may be similarly disposed. Whistleblowers often report 
that they become ‘pariahs’ in the workplace, virtually shunned by 
previous colleagues and co-workers who can no longer afford to be seen 
with them. 

The ‘silent observers’, as we called them, may be representative of the 
public at large. A Time/CNN survey conducted in December 2002 found 
that the overwhelming majority of the public, some 57 percent, think that 
whistleblowers face negative consequences at work such as being fired or 
treated poorly, ‘most of the time’, and 30 percent of the public think that 
this occurs ‘some of the time’ (Commission on Public Trust and Private 
Enterprise, 2002: 23). 


Is Effective Change Still Possible? 


Despite the life altering reprisals that the whistleblowers suffer, most 
whistleblowers in our study (90 percent) said they would do it again 
under similar circumstances. This finding can be explained, possibly, with 
reference to a cognitive dissonance type of hypothesis. The more people 
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are made to suffer from an experience, the harder they have to work to 
justify its occurrence. 

An even more surprising finding is that a sizeable minority of the 
whistleblowers interviewed — 27 percent of the internal whistleblowers 
and 44 percent of the external whistleblowers — even after taking a pound- 
ing for their disclosures, felt that they had been effective in bringing about 
positive organizational change. Even where they had been fired, they 
often kept up with changes at their previous place of employment and 
they not infrequently pointed with pride to changes that they saw as 
having come out of their claims. 

There have been widely publicized cases of whistleblowing that have 
led to visible social and political changes. We know that the tobacco 
industry was fundamentally altered by Jeffrey Wiggand's disclosures, 
that the recent disclosures of Peter Scannell at Putnam Investments did 
produce real change in the way that mutual funds can conduct business 
in the US, that scientists at the Department of Health Canada did succeed 
in preventing the approval of a harmful substance from being fed to 
bovine. In specific cases in my sample, for instance, chemical carcinogens 
were removed from the workplace; some specific environmental dump- 
ing activities were cut short; some unsafe pharmaceuticals were removed 
from the market; and the tunnel quality in the LA Metro Red Line was 
improved, making the tunnel walls thicker and thus removing what 
would have been a public endangerment. After much fanfare, an inter- 
view on 60 Minutes and a book, Richard Clarke's exposure of behind the 
scenes neglect of terrorist-related intelligence appeared to have had very 
great effect on the public's opinion of administrative diligence (or lack of 
diligence) in this matter. 

However, there have also been instances where strenuous whistle- 
blower efforts were made and public objections raised to no effect. 
Clarence Thomas still sits on the Supreme Court, despite Anita Hill's dis- 
closures about him. Halliburton still continues, at least so far, to provide 
multi-billion dollar services in Iraq (though about US$200 million of this 
is being withheld pending a Department of Defense investigation). For 
each success story, there are many cases where the whistleblower was 
badly burnt but no constructive social or organizational change material- 
ized. Some professionals advise would-be whistleblowers against going 
forward openly (Alford, 2001), and the Government Accountability 
Project (GAP), the main not-for-profit organization that advises whistle- 
blowers in the US, urges a number of self-protective, cautionary steps be 
taken before embarking down this road (GAP, 1996). 

I know of no quantitative research studies that have examined which 
whistleblower methods have been most effective in bringing about 
desired structural or organizational changes. However, my observation 
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and working hypothesis is that so long as the official voice of the employ- 
ing organization accused of wrongdoing succeeds in defining the problem 
as the individual whistleblower, ie. that they are nuts, wrong-headed, 
making false claims for some personal gain or out of revenge for some 
personal reason — and these are defenses that the employing organization 
almost always uses — then the whistleblower will be isolated from poten- 
tial support and powerless to defend themselves or to effect any change. 
In those cases I have observed where the whistleblower was successful in 
regaining lost income (even if they were never rehired) and in effecting 
substantial organizational or societal change, they were able (1) to gam 
mass media coverage of their story in a way that framed their issue in 
terms of the public interest and thus garnered collective attention and 
support, and (2) to mobilize the relevant investigative and regulatory arm 
of the government to their claim. 

Without the aid of the media and the relevant government agencies, it 
is easy for a large organization to isolate and defame a lone whistleblower. 
The whistleblower must show how their information is germane to 
the public’s well-being. Only by enlisting the institutional interest of the 
media and the agencies of government can whistleblowers build the 
collective and legal support they will need for change to occur and to 
withstand the almost certain reprisals they will face. 


Can Whistleblowers Deter Corporate 
Malfeasance? 


An estimation of the role whistleblowers can play in discouraging corpo- 
rate malfeasance rests on a realistic assessment of how much fear, doubt 
and anxiety the potential for whistleblowing can instill in those who 
might be otherwise attracted to profit from various corporate crimes. 

As those who are in senior management positions in organizational 
hierarchies have so many levers at their disposal to exact compliance and 
to suppress dissent, it becomes a question of what legal protections an 
employee who witnesses misconduct has available that might insulate 
them from retaliation and aid in the investigation and eventual punish- 
ment of the wrongful acts. It depends on the probability that the whistle- 
blowers’ claims will be investigated and, if found valid, prosecuted. It 
depends on the severity of the punishments that will be meted out. 

One study suggests that whistleblowers’ claims may not have to result 
in a criminal conviction or in a civil finding of fault to be effective in 
reducing organizational misconduct. For many corporations, the mere 
threat of adverse publicity may be enough to curtail criminal activities 
(Fisse and Braithwaite, 1983). The willingness of observers of misconduct 
to come forward, to blow the whistle, and thus the level of anxiety that a 
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corporate official might have about this eventuality, depends to a great 
extent upon the legal protections that are afforded to whistleblowers. 

These legal protections are not easy to explain because there is no one 
comprehensive law in the US that protects whistleblowers from suffering 
intense reprisals such as loss of job even though their claims may turn out 
to be valid and even when their disclosures spare the public a lot of pain. 
Instead, there exists what I call ‘a patchwork quilt’ of laws and sections of 
laws that provide protections to whistleblowers who work for certain 
kinds of employers but not others, who work in certain states but not in 
others and who blow the whistle about certain types of wrongdoing but 
not others. Coverage is complex and incomplete, and few employees who 
embark on this journey know what their legal rights are before they begin. 
In other words, the ‘rational choice’ model of decision-making cannot 
explain their decision to blow the whistle. 

For example, when the federal environmental protection statutes were 
passed in the US, they included provisions that protect potential whistle- 
blowers from reprisals. Congress understood that, despite establishing an 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), there are limits on how effec- 
tively outside regulators can monitor situations deep inside complex 
work organizations. They understood that they would need the leads and 
the information of inside employees — potential whistleblowers — in order 
to effectively serve the public good and enforce the law. Thus, whistle 
blower protections became part of the Clean Air Act, the Toxic Substances 
Control Act, the Water Pollution Control Act, the Superfund Act, the Safe 
Drinking Water Act and others. Similarly, truck drivers are afforded pro- 
tections in the Surface Transportation Assistance Act when they blow the 
whistle on unsafe vehicles. The OSHA provides protections for workers 
who blow the whistle on hazardous work conditions. The Federal Mine 
Health and Safety Act sets forth protections for miners who may blow the 
whistle on unsafe mine conditions. The Fair Labor Standards Act seeks to 
protect employees from retaliation for testifying as to violations concern- 
ing child labor, minimum wage standards and sex discrimination in pay, 
and so on. There are many more. The first whistleblower protection pro- 
visions were made under the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, which 
sought to protect workers from retaliatory termination who were 
involved in union organizing efforts or who might file charges of unfair 
labor practices. We know, however, that many union activists do get fired 
in retaliation for their organizing activities (Clawson, 2003). 

The main problem with these various statutes is enforcement. Each 
statute covers a different content area, has its own procedures, sets forth 
different statutes of limitations, makes different legal remedies available 
and imposes different sanctions against violators of the statute (Kohn and 
Kohn, 1988). The result is that many meritorious whistleblowers fall 
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between the cracks because the content of their claim is not covered by any 
of the statutes or because they have not carefully followed a specific set of 
procedures for reporting. I found many whistleblowers who mistakenly 
thought that it was enough to cite the First Amendment to the US 
Constitution, the right to free speech. As it turns out, this is relevant but 
by no means sufficient. 

Because many public officials have immunity from prosecution and 
because the Supreme Court has ruled that civil servants cannot bring an 
independent tort or civil action against the government under the First 
Amendment, Congress passed the Civil Service Reform Act in the late 
1970s, which was meant to offer an administrative procedure through 
which whistleblowers could have their claims investigated (through 
Offices of Special Counsel) and it set up a Merit Systems Protection Board 
to which federal whistleblowers could have their complaints of adverse 
personnel actions heard. As it has turned out, however, 99 percent of the 
federal whistleblowers’ claims are rejected by the Offices of Special 
Counsel, and according to the GAP, the Office of Special Counsel did not 
litigate a single reprisal case (between 1980 and 1997) before the Merit 
Board in order to restore a whistleblower’s job (GAP, 1996). Obviously, the 
Civil Service Reform Act has not done the job. 

Statutes to protect whistleblowers have proliferated over the past two 
decades in most states in the US but the circumstances under which a pub- 
lic exception to the ‘employment-at-will’ doctrine is granted, the statutes 
of limitation and the procedures to be followed all vary from state to state. 
Most laws discussed above do not invoke significant penalties on the vio- 
lator (usually back pay and reinstatement) and they offer would-be 
whistleblowers very little incentive to go through a long legal battle. It is 
hard to see how these laws serve as a major deterrent to corporate crime. 

More promising in this regard is a very old law and a very new law. 
During the Civil War, President Lincoln signed into law the False Claims 
Act to stop suppliers from selling underweight and corrupted products to 
the Union troops. Under this law, an employee of a company who saw 
that their employer was presenting a false claim for payment to the US 
government could expose the fraud and, to the extent that the govern- 
ment was able to recover, the citizen-plaintiff or employee-plaintiff could 
receive between 15 percent and 30 percent of the recovered amount. After 
lying dormant for over a century, the False Claims Act was rediscovered 
by the whistleblowers and revised in 1986. Of all the legal protections 
available to the whistleblowers, this one provides by far the greatest pun- 
ishments (three times the amount that the government has been 
defrauded plus US$5000 to US$10,000 per false claim made). Some states 
have followed suit with false claims acts that protect the state government 
too from fraudulent claims. The successful qui tam lawsuits pursued 
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under this statute have brought some very large settlements to the federal 
government and to the whistleblowers who have brought them, and thus 
they may have deterred some false charges (or led to even better cover- 
ups). This legal approach, however, is not available to most whistleblow- 
ers, only to those for whom the content of their claim is that their 
employer has been bringing false claims against the government. In my 
sample, this would apply to about 20 percent of the whistleblowers. 

Recently, in the wake of the Enron accounting scams and eventual col- 
lapse, the federal government enacted the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002, 
heralded, even by the GAP, as ‘nirvana’ for whistleblowers. In addition to 
strong civil penalties, for the first time, this statute criminalizes retaliation 
against whistleblowers, offering 10 years in prison as a disincentive. This 
goes beyond any previous statute on the books in the US. 

The US Department of Labor (and specifically the OSHA) was given 
responsibility to investigate and decide on all whistleblower (plaintiff) 
claims of retaliation under the Sarbanes-Oxley provisions. Richard 
Moberly has examined all 700 decisions from administrative hearings and 
investigations of the OSHA that took place in the first three years since the 
passage of the Act. During its first three years, only 3.6 percent of the 
whistleblowers filing under Sarbanes-Oxley won relief through the initial 
administrative process that adjudicates these claims, and only 6.5 percent 
of whistleblowers won on appeal (Moberly, 2007). Moberly concludes, 
‘This study's results suggest that Sarbanes-Oxley does not protect 
employee whistleblowers to the extent Congress envisioned when it 
passed the Act’ (Moberly, 2007: 131). Moberly shows that, for whatever 
reasons, the OSHA and the administrative law judges appear to be inter- 
preting the legal boundaries of the Act in a very narrow fashion, and he 
urges Congress to revisit the Sarbanes—Oxley provisions in order to sig- 
nificantly broaden the protections offered to the whistleblowers. In his 
next study, Professor Moberly plans to use direct interview methods to try 
to learn what the actual disposition was of the many cases withdrawn 
from the Department of Labor before they were adjudicated. It is at least 
possible that some whistleblowers may have received more satisfactory 
outcomes outside of the formal adjudication process. However, from 
what we know so far about the disposition of the whistleblowers’ cases 
filed, the Sarbanes-Oxley Act is providing an exceedingly low win rate 
for the whistleblowers. 

Sarbanes-Oxley is targeted only at guaranteeing the veracity of the 
financial statements made by publicly traded companies, one big area of 
malfeasance in the past, but it is not the only area. Still, as this law offers 
major new protections to whistleblowers who expose financial wrong- 
doing (about 30 percent of the whistleblowers in my sample), and as it 
extends the liabilities of board members and CEOs in the arena of financial 
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reporting, it should reduce financial misrepresentations to the public. Despite 
the very low win rate that the Act has, in fact, offered the whistleblowers who 
have so far filed under its provisions, a surprising number of right-wing 
media pundits on American television and Republicans in Congress talk 
frequently of the Act as ‘burdensome’, ‘unnecessary’ and ‘costly’. 

We know from researchers of public administration like Paul Light 
(1995) that the top several layers of each of the federal agencies are, in 
effect, presidential appointments. Looked at in this light, it is not surpris- 
ing that top Department of Labor officials at present would construe 
Sarbanes-Oxley in ways that are far more narrow than its Congressional 
sponsors intended. By the same token, a newly elected administration 
from the Democratic side, with an entirely different agenda in mind, 
might well appoint to he OSHA officials that would interpret the Act in 
a fashion more favorable to the whistleblowers. 

We need one comprehensive law that would provide real protection 
from retaliatory discharge to those employees who know where the crime 
is and who are willing to say. Such a law, ideally, would cover whistle- 
blowers whether they work in the public, private or not-for-profit sectors; 
it would cover them for disclosures on any topic that significantly affects 
the public's well-being; it would provide significant protections (and 
compensation) to the whistleblower who suffers organizational reprisals; 
and it would establish punitive sanctions against the offender. 


The Political and Moral Significance of 
Whistleblowing 


Whistleblowing has spawned a social movement, with its own social 
movement organizations and websites. The whistleblowing event, not so 
much the original disclosure as the escalation of reprisals that come in its 
wake, constitutes so profound an experience for many of these people 
that it reshapes how they see themselves and their place in the world. 
Many of these people now see their experience of having been a ‘whistle- 
blower’ as a central piece of their identity. They introduce themselves to 
strangers as ‘whistleblowers’, they reach out to other whistleblowers, 
they build support organizations, they want to tell their story again and 
again. Almost to a person, they see this experience as having defined and 
strengthened their integrity. It is no coincidence that one of the social 
movement organizations devoted to whistleblowers is called ‘Integrity 
International’. 

For many, the whistleblowing experience is politicizing. They may 
begin as apolitical actors, but by the time it is over, they have disgust and 
distrust for the managers who pounded them, and often their critiques 
extend to hierarchies everywhere and to a system that supports greed 
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over the production of useful goods and services. Thus, the first, and 
perhaps most important political change that the whistleblowing experience 
brings is to sense of self. 

This new perspective can make rebuilding their work lives very diffi- 
cult. Like the Glazers, I found that some in my sample, years down the 
road, were able to rebuild their work lives, while others were not (Glazer 
and Glazer, 1989: 230-1). However, all of the researchers who have con- 
ducted in-depth interviews with the whistleblowers find that the experi- 
ence presents at a minimum a long struggle to regain their footing (Spade, 
2002), with distress so protracted and debilitating that some never do 
(Alford, 2001; De Maria, 1999; Glazer and Glazer, 1989; Miethe and 
Rothschild, 1994). 

Scott (1990) challenges us to consider how workers create their own 
sense of dignity out of their acts of resistance. Thus, we see an irony in the 
repressive measures that usually follow the whistleblowing act. 
Management chooses retaliatory measures to quiet actual and potential 
whistleblowers. Instead, the reprisals confirm to the whistleblower just 
how morally bankrupt and lacking in integrity their superiors are. I found 
in my sample of whistleblowers that their initial belief in an incumbent 
higher up in the organization who will act to correct the misconduct at 
hand as soon as they learn of it is stripped away once it becomes evident 
that this ‘higher up’ individual is inert or complicit. Given the intense 
commitment these individuals tend to have to the formal purposes of the 
organization, they come to feel that there is, in reality, no support struc- 
ture for the formal purposes of their organization. In the worst cases, as 
soon as management learns that they have a dissenting employee on their 
hands, they begin the process of downgrading the job performance 
ratings of the potential whistleblower and they begin to build a case for 
firing the individual. Once the full resources of the organization are 
brought to bear against them, the employee with critical information 
about organizational wrongdoing cannot turn back. Potential whistle- 
blowers have no choice but to defend themselves by going public with the 
very information that management so wanted to suppress. 

Whistleblowers, almost to a person, begin as concerned employees 
with strong misgivings about some aspect of organizational conduct. 
When the organization corrects its misconduct, benefits from the early 
warning of wrongdoing and changes course, then no one’s life is changed 
and we never hear in the media (or in my sample) about these cases. In 
other instances, however, the process of escalating reprisals redefines and 
scars the dissenting employee, turning them from someone with objec- 
tions to specific misconduct they have witnessed into a ‘whistleblower’ 
who must now show evidence of organizational malfeasance to external 
authorities if they are to reclaim their dignity and be exonerated. 
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Indeed, it is the intensity of the adverse actions that senior managers 
sometimes take against the dissenting employee (e.g. from demotions and 
firing to public humiliation ceremonies and defamatory claims of every 
kind), the complete demonization of the whistleblower, that is the hall- 
mark of retaliation and cover-ups. 

Whistleblowers present a new and emergent form of worker resistance 
that is distinguished from previous forms that were collective in nature 
such as unionization. This makes the whistleblowing form of resistance 
nimble, creative, even surprising in tone and tactics, but it also places the 
whistleblower in considerable personal jeopardy. 

A further political significance of whistleblowing lies in the direct 
organization-wide or industry-wide changes their claims may bring. In 
one case in my sample, a school teacher blew the whistle on a coach who 
was pressuring her to provide better grades for athletes, but in so doing, 
she revealed an organizational ‘secret’ and stirred school system change. 
In another case, undertaken recently by First Lieutenant Ehren Watada 
and reported on National Public Radio on 25 January 2007, an American 
military officer refused to be deployed to Iraq on grounds that the war is 
immoral and illegal. Although this officer served with distinction in South 
Korea and is willing to go to Afghanistan or any other battle zone, he is 
being court martialed and faces the prospect of a four-year sentence for 
his public criticism of Iraq war policy. In response to his criticism of the 
US use of force in Iraq, the military did offer Lt Watada conscientious 
objector status. He refused, explaining that his objection was not to all 
warfare but rather to the falsified basis of this war. In other words, it was 
Lt Watada who insisted on framing his refusal to deploy as an issue of 
wider public concern. He seeks open discussion in a court of military law 
the two political issues he has raised: (1) what is the legal basis of this war 
and (2) what First Amendment rights (to dissenting speech) do military 
officers have? These are major public issues indeed. 

Another, perhaps ironic, political effect of the whistleblowers in the US 
was their help in bringing about the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002, which 
establishes the most far-reaching legal requirements, accountabilities and 
liabilities on publicly traded corporations since the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890. As Moberly (2007) points out, whistleblower advocacy 
groups like the GAP provided Congressional testimony on the need for 
better whistleblower protection. Passed in the wake of whistleblower dis- 
closures of systemic malfeasance at Enron, World Com and Arthur 
Andersen, and in the face of plummeting stock market valuations, elites 
in this country became suddenly interested in how to restore public con- 
fidence in corporate behavior in general, and in the US stock markets in 
particular. A CNN/USA Today/Gallup Poll in July 2002 found that 23 per- 
cent of the public thought that CEOs of large corporations could mostly 
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be trusted. This is just slightly ahead of the trust level that the public 
places in car dealers (15 percent) and way below the trust people place, 
for example, in people who run small businesses (75 percent) 
(Commission on Public Trust and Private Enterprise, 2002: 16). 

While the Sarbanes-Oxley Act is very focused on detecting and deter- 
ring financial fraud in publicly traded corporations so as to re-establish 
public confidence in the markets, it does provide a new federal right of 
action in favor of employees of public companies who expose concerns 
about possible corporate frauds that would be large enough to materially 
affect the valuation of their employer. Importantly, for the first time, 
Sarbanes-Oxley criminaltzes retaliation against the whistleblowers, estab- 
lishing a penalty of up to 10 years in prison for senior management officials 
who retaliate in the face of important employee warnings. In addition, cor- 
porations are directed to set up independent methods through which the 
audit committees on their boards of directors can independently investi- 
gate and consider whistleblower claims. As we have seen, enforcement of 
the Act has been discouraging to date, but the potential for the Act’s crim- 
inal and civil remedies for retaliation against whistleblowers should 
be appreciated. 

Finally, a full consideration of the political significance of this whistle- 
blowing movement would have to take into account the inductive and 
cumulative effect on public opinion of the hundreds of whistleblower stories 
that have now been presented on mass media outlets in the US. We need 
a good content analysis of the media’s treatment of these stories, and we 
need some opinion analysis of the cumulative effect these stories have 
had on public attitudes and trust. It is my impression from looking at so 
many of these articles, that the media, on balance, has been positive 
toward the whistleblowers, portraying them as heroes and heroines up 
against corporate goliaths. 


Concluslons 


There is no question that whistleblowers are putting themselves at risk 
because the person bringing the charge is of lesser authority in the hier- 
archy of the organization than is the person or persons being charged. 
This power imbalance, and thus risk, is in the very nature of whistle 
blowing. It is very easy, as we have seen, for those who are superior to the 
whistleblower within the organizational hierarchy to outflank them, par- 
ticularly when the whistleblower is acting alone. Those above the whistle- 
blower in the organizational hierarchy have many resources at their 
disposal. Most directly, they control the job performance evaluations that 
the employee/ whistleblower will receive, they control the terms and con- 
ditions of their work and under employment-at-will circumstances, they 
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control even the capacity of the dissenting employee to remain in their 
job. If all else fails and a lawsuit comes of their retaliatory firing of a 
whistleblower, the individual incumbents who are responsible for the fir- 
ing can hire all the attorneys they want from the company (or the public) 
coffer. If bad publicity comes to the firm or the public agency as a result 
of the whistleblower’s claims, the organization can hire a sophisticated 
public relations firm to develop their own ‘spin’ on the story. Obviously, 
the individual whistleblower, even if a relatively well-paid employee, 
cannot begin to match these resources. They will be out of a job, and if 
they wish to assert their legal rights, if they have any, they will need to 
hire their own lawyer. 

To repeat, why would anyone in these circumstances choose to go to 
public authorities or to their superiors with observations of organiza- 
tional wrongdoing? A full answer to this question requires taking into 
account the research literature discussed in each of the preceding sections. 
First, the employee with potentially explosive information may not even 
realize who is involved in the corruption at hand or how systematic the 
misconduct may be throughout the senior ranks of the organization. 
Whistleblowers often enough set out to expose one ‘bad apple’, not real- 
izing how that apple is related to the tree from which it grew. Second, they 
may believe, however mistakenly, that their history of excellent perform- 
ance in the firm will insulate them from any retaliation (Rothschild and 
Miethe, 1999a). They are generally unaware of the research literature that 
demonstrates the prevalence of retaliatory firings, and they may simply 
underestimate that probability, until they are so far committed that they 
must now wage a war to retrieve their own honor. 

Some whistleblowers do understand the personal risks they are taking, 
but they perceive the organizational wrongdoing as so perverse or harm- 
ful that they are willing to incur the personal risk. This willingness to take 
on risk is supported, as we have seen, by cases where whistleblowers were 
able to leverage the information they had to halt practices that were harm- 
ful or injurious to customers, employees and/or the public. Thus, many 
believe that their intervention will change the organizational misconduct 
in question. Finally, most whistleblowers I interviewed mistakenly 
believed that the extant laws and their ‘right to free speech’ would protect 
them. After going through the ordeals that so many have been through, 
these individuals no longer believe this, but the media’s generally posi- 
tive portrayal of the whistleblower stories encourages others to try. 

Bleak as this sounds, some whistleblowers do manage to get through 
the minefield, and many feel good about their decision to disclose wrong- 
doing. In the last 25 years, both Republican and Democrat controlled 
Congresses have passed sections of statutes that would protect whistle- 
blowers because some in both parties have understood that we cannot 
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further public policy goals or enforce the laws, whether they be in the 
advancement of a cleaner environment, a safer workplace or truthfulness 
in public accounting practices, unless we enlist the assistance of employ- 
ees who are in a position to observe and provide early warning of orga- 
nizational misconduct that would violate the public’s interest. We should 
not be surprised if in an information-dependent and information-prolific 
economy, such as we have, the effort to use inside information to make 
public agencies, non-profit organizations and for-profit enterprise more 
accountable to the public interest becomes even more widely accepted 
and respected, despite the personal risks discussed. 
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abstract: Whistleblowers often pay a heavy price for exposing what they perceive 
to be organizational wrongdoing. Based on 18 narrative interviews with South 
African whistleblowers, this article considers the contradictory nature of whistle- 
blowing by exploring the role of loyalty, trust and betrayal in explaining the retal- 
lation that whistleblowers receive. It concludes that whistleblowing can only 
achieve its aims of addressing organizational wrongdoing without high costs for 
the whistleblower and the organization if organizational loyalty is reconceptual- 
ized as rational loyalty. This entails a consideration of the institutionalization of 
whistleblowing as authorized disclosure, how this could lead to a more rational 


approach to the understanding of the values of the organization and to what extent 
such an approach is feasible under the present circumstances in South Africa. 


keywords: betrayal + loyalty + trust  whistleblowing 


Introduction 


Whistleblowing (or ethical resistance as it is often referred to) is defined 
as the unauthorized disclosure of organizational wrongdoing to those 
who are perceived to be in a position to take action (Glazer and Glazer, 
1989: 4; Jubb, 1999: 83; Miceli and Near, 1992: 15; Miethe, 1999: 17-18). 
Although the act of whistleblowing is generally viewed as making an 
important contribution in the fight against corporate misconduct, a more 
ambivalent attitude is demonstrated towards the whistleblowers them- 
selves. At organizational level, whistleblowers generally pay a heavy 
price for exposing what they perceive to be organizational wrongdoing. 

In spite of the fact that many companies may have formulated explicit 
company values that include honesty, respect among employees and 
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integrity, the very same companies may react to whistleblowers in a 
way that clearly contradicts their stated values. The role of loyalty, 
trust and betrayal in the whistleblowing process is explored in order 
to provide some understanding of this apparently irrational behaviour 
by employers. 

The article argues that whistleblowing can only achieve its aims of 
addressing organizational wrongdoing without high costs for the whistle- 
blower and the organization if organizational loyalty is reconceptualized 
as rational loyalty. In conclusion, the feasibility of institutionalizing 
whistleblowing as authorized disclosure in line with a more rational 
approach to the understanding of the values of the organization, in par- 
ticular within the South African context, is explored. 


Whistleblowing, Betrayal and Retallation 


When confronted with what is perceived to be organizational wrongdoing, 
the employee has a number of choices. These choices could be analysed in 
terms of the exit, voice and loyalty framework identified by Albert 
Hirschman (1970), which provides for different options. Employees could 
distance themselves from the problem by leaving (exit) or staying and 
keeping quiet. Employees could confront the issue by raising their con- 
cerns (voice) internally or externally. Staying and keeping quiet is often 
considered to be the loyal option (especially by the employer). Raising 
concerns through voice comprises three essential elements of whistle- 
blowing, namely breach of loyalty, dissent and accusation (Bok, 
1980: 280-3). 

Organizations typically regard whistleblowing as a form of betrayal. 
They believe that whistleblowing is a deviant act, which threatens the 
profitability of the organization and tarnishes its reputation. They there- 
fore tend to deal with whistleblowers as traitors by punishing those who 
engage in this kind of activity. This retaliation takes place in a variety of 
ways. One way of retaliating is where management believe that the issue 
will blow over; they purport to take the issue seriously, while in fact doing 
nothing (‘hot air’). Retaliation continues when colleagues and/or superi- 
ors become progressively less friendly and isolate the whistleblower 
through closing ranks while identifying the whistleblower as a “trouble- 
maker’. Stonewalling could occur, where letters remain unanswered. The 
whistleblower is often immediately fired, or if this is not possible, processes 
would be set in motion that would justify the termination of employment. 
Examples of such processes are the abrupt downgrading of their job per- 
formance, blacklisting, suspension, transfer, personal harassment, charac- 
ter assassination, the introduction of disciplinary proceedings and sexual 
exploitation. The purpose of these processes is to discredit and destroy 
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whistleblowers (Glazer and Glazer, 1989: 133-66; Gummer, 1985: 97; 
Hunt, 1995: 155-6; Rothschild and Miethe, 1994: 265). Fred Alford (2001: 
18) argues that in practice whistleblowers are defined as such as a result 
of the retaliation they experience. 

The whistleblower is an insider ‘who has or had privileged access to 
data or information of an organisation’ (Jubb, 1999: 83) and is therefore a 
member or former member of the organization within which wrongdoing 
is exposed. The fact that the whistleblower is an insider is an essential ele- 
ment of the perception of betrayal. Only an insider can betray, or to put it 
differently, can violate loyalty and trust (Ben-Yehuda, 2001: 37). 

Analysing it as a form of betrayal clearly foregrounds whistleblowing 
as an expression of irreconcilable values. The essence of this dilemma is 
demonstrated vividly by Ben-Yehuda (2001: 79): 


The organization sees whistle-blowing as betraying of the interests of the 
organization, violating the rules of hierarchy, bypassing authority, squealing, 
damaging the reputation of the organization, acting in a hostile manner toward 
the organization, poisoning the atmosphere, and supplanting cooperation with 
suspicion. Whistle-blowers, on the other hand, tend to justify their activities in 
such terms as doing one’s job, being faithful to the community, revealing the 
truth, and doing something that is in the best interests of the organization. 


Ben- Yehuda (2001: 27) defines betrayal as the systematic and planned vio- 
lation of the values of trust and loyalty. On the individual level, it implies the 
corruption of “an imagined consensus regarding shared interests and per- 
sonal identities’. On the collective level, it tarnishes the ‘sense of imagined 
community and of collecttve memories and national identities’. Betrayal 
involves symbolic moral boundaries and issues of morality with regard to 
values such as honesty and commitment. It also requires a consideration of 
power: the power to betray as well as the power to decide who betrayed. 


Loyalty, Trust and the Duty to Care 


In general terms, the definition of loyalty consists of four elements (Lurie 
and Frenkel, 2002: 296-8): 


1. Loyalty is a ‘special obligation’ in the form of a special responsibility to 
i people, organizations or groups. 

2. It is not absolute, but is influenced by circumstances and contexts and 
can also vary in degree. 

3. Loyalty is non-instrumental in the sense that people are expected to carry 
out the commitment, even though it might not be in the interest of the 
individual to do so (Randels, 2001: 31). 

4. Loyalty is expected where a special relationship exists between the 
members of a particular group or collective (Fletcher, 1993: 7). These 
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relationships entail those ‘in which the individual is part of an identity 

constituting group’ (Lurie and Frenkel, 2002: 298). 

The loyalties between co-workers or between workers and supervisors can be 
understood in terms of the special relationship referred to above. However, 
organizational loyalty also involves the identification with the group that 
flows from one’s acceptance into the group (Fletcher, 1993: 33-4). 
Organizational loyalty is therefore based on the relationships you have withm 
the organization as well as your sense of membership (Randels, 2001: 33). 

The role of loyalty acquires further meaning if one considers that 
employers, whether by common law or contract of employment, require 
employees to act in good faith and in the best interests of the corporation. 
In this way employees acquire a legal duty to be loyal. The organization 
expects of employees that they express this duty of loyalty in four ways. 
First, employees must obey any reasonable instruction of the employer 
(Bowie, 1982: 14-15). Second, they are expected to conform to the values 
and norms of the organization (Hornsey and Jetten, 2005: 82). Third, they 
are supposed to protect and promote the reputation of the organization 
(Furnham and Taylor, 2004: 7-11) and fourth, employees have to maintain 
confidentiality (Baynes, 2002: 883-6). 

Loyalty requires trust. Trust entails behaviour or attitudes that allow 
the taking of risks, or to put it differently ‘the willingness to become vul- 
nerable to the actions of another person or group’ (Ben-Yehuda, 2001: 9). 
Piotr Sztompka (2005: 5) puts it more simply when he says: ‘In its most 
general sense, trust is the expectation that other people, or groups, or 
institutions with whom you get into contact — interact, cooperate — will act 
in ways conducive to our well-being.’ When trust is violated, this belief in 
a consensual reality is destroyed, which results in strong feelings of hurt 
and misery and also anger (Ben-Yehuda, 2001: 13). When trust disappears 
altogether, whistleblowers move from being loyal employees to people 
who feel that the organization has betrayed them. This means that they 
distrust the organization and do not recognize the authority of the organ- 
ization. The whistleblower ‘is now an enemy within’ (Davis, 1989: 8). 

Corporate officers, specifically directors, have a duty to care that has 
its foundation in company law. They therefore have a duty to address 
wrongdoing in the interest of the company. As Leonard Baynes (2002: 886) 
puts it “They have an obligation to perform their duties with the care that 
a person in a like position would reasonably exercise under similar cir- 
cumstances.’ The King Commission in South Africa has certainly, in line 
with similar initiatives elsewhere in the world, played a role in defining 
best practice in the corporate environment. However, as Enron in the US 
and various financial scandals in South Africa and elsewhere have shown, 
the duty to care remains difficult to police and to enforce. 
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advisory committee was that George should accept the ‘culture’ of the 
organization. 

Having been totally sidelined, he discussed the financial regulator’s 
perceived lack of due diligence with the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
who shared his concern. The director wrote a letter to the regulator to 
Tequest a meeting with senior officials. Management regarded George’s 
conduct as reprehensible behaviour, a breach of trust and a breach of the 
secrecy provisions of the financial regulator’s governing statute. George 
was transferred to another section. The transfer was a constructive 
dismissal as no post existed for him in the new section. 

Suffering from the effects of stress, George left his employment three 
months later on the basis of a ‘redundancy’ and three months’ salary. He 
had to sign a secrecy undertaking and received a letter from the employer 
stating that he had resigned. 

The process repeated itself with his subsequent employer, another 
financial regulator (which is associated with his previous employer). 
Three years into his employment there, George was subpoenaed to give 
evidence before a judicial commission of enquiry into the functioning of 
both financial regulators. The new employer felt that he had not ‘shown 
good judgement’ during his evidence and had brought it into disrepute. 
After being threatened with disciplinary proceedings, he was eventually 
offered a retrenchment package on condition that he signed a secrecy 
undertaking, which he did. 

George continued his struggle for vindication while employed at the 
second regulator and even after leaving its employment. He repeated his 
allegations of a lack of due diligence at the first regulator at a congress on 
economic crime, in a complaint to the Public Protector and in a letter to 
the Mail and Guardian. The Public Protector discontinued the investigation 
of George’s complaint after the first regulator convinced him that he had 
no jurisdiction to investigate the complaint. Over the years he discussed 
his plight with members of parliament of various political parties 
and with financial journalists, but they were generally not prepared to 
become involved. 

Four years after leaving the second regulator, George was subpoenaed to 
give evidence in a civil case in the Cape High Court on information that he 
had gathered as an investigator while working at the first regulator. The first 
regulator applied for an interdict to stop George from continuing his evi- 
dence, based on the secrecy clause in the regulator’s founding statute and 
the secrecy undertaking George signed when he left their employment. 
After more than two years of legal wrangling, a settlement was reached, 
which was made an order of the court, whereby George had to return any 
documents of the applicant in his possession. The application for an inter- 
dict against him was dropped and each party paid its own legal costs. 
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George described his initial experiences at the first regulator as follows: 


When I initially started commenting to management on what I perceived to be 
a lack of care in the administration of exchange control I felt (in retrospect 
rather naively) that my opinion would be taken seriously especially as the find- 
ings of the Harms Commission supported my views. I realized at a very early 
stage that I was being sidelined and that I was not considered to be part of the 
‘team’. The fact that management was not talking to me made me anxious. My 
initial reaction was shock and disbelief as I could not understand how such a 
reputable organization could feel so threatened by my comments. When I real- 
ized that I was pitted against a very powerful system, plain fear set in. 
This happened for the first time towards the end of 1989 when my supervisor 
gave me a very low performance appraisal and suggested that I look for 
other employment. 


As a compliance officer working at a financial institution responsible 
for monitoring the statutory, regulatory and supervisory compliance of 
her employer with regard to its financial trading business, Allison was 
compelled by law to disclose any concerns she had about irregular trad- 
ing. This is an example of ‘role-prescribed’ whistleblowing’ (Miceli and 
Near, 1992: 21-5). When she discovered that certain members of staff, 
some of them senior managers, were involved in irregular trading of 
shares she reported the matter to her immediate supervisor as well as to 
other persons in the group’s compliance structures. A little over a month 
later she was informed that her position would become redundant due to 
operational requirements. The workload associated with her position 
supposedly required somebody who could work a full day. They indi- 
cated that she was welcome to reapply for the full-time position, while 
knowing full well that she could not do so due to a back injury. After four 
months of negotiations about possible restructuring of her position or 
redeployment in another position she was retrenched. She filed an unfair 
dismissal claim with the Commission for Conciliation, Mediation and 
Arbitration, which culminated in proceedings being instituted at the 
Labour Court under the PDA 2000 a year later. 

John felt that ‘I was just doing what is expected of me as a trustee’. He 
was an actuary employed at a financial regulator. His problems started 
when he objected to the way in which his employer decided to switch its 
pension fund from a defined benefit to a defined contribution fund. He 
regarded this process to be detrimental to the interests of the employees. 
As an employee representative on the board of trustees of the pension 
fund, John considered it his duty to promote the welfare of the employ- 
ees. Initially, he received some support from his immediate superior, but 
the other trustees did not share his views. His situation deteriorated rap- 
idly when he decided to support an ex-colleague with regard to his claims 
that the pension fund had defrauded him of some of his pension money 
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highest good. They achieve this by employing concepts such as “corporate 
culture”, “family” and “team” (Casey, 1999: 175). Despite the malicious 
treatment that Vicky experienced at the hands of her employer and col- 
leagues, she still felt remorseful about the way in which she handled the 
situation. She concluded an article she wrote about her experiences with 
the following; 


I feel a deep sense of ambiguity over what J did — whatever one may say about 
doing the right thing, it does not change the fact that I broke a fundamental 
social rule by betraying someone I worked closely with and who trusted me. 
No matter which way I think about it, or try to rationalise it, that fact will never 
go away and so my memory of the time is always tinged with an underlying 
sense of discomfort and shame. Johnson, 2004: 52) 


As can be seen from Vicky’s experience, the act of whistleblowing tends 
to have a detrimental effect on interpersonal relations between the 
whistleblowers and their co-workers through its generation of feelings of 
conflicting loyalties and betrayal. Some colleagues might become ene- 
mies, others might avoid the whistleblower in order not to become tainted 
and others might start looking at the whistleblower ‘as they would some- 
one dying of cancer’ (Davis, 1989: 8). 

In George’s case, his supervisor abused the rigid communication chan- 
nels in the organization to ensure that George did not get into personal 
contact with senior management. He could therefore not convince them 
of his competence, or that his actions were an expression of his loyalty to 
the public good. He also discredited George in private conversations and 
even in a staff meeting after George had been transferred to another 
section. Those of his colleagues who agreed with George were therefore 
hesitant to voice this in public. The deputy general manager of the depart- 
ment admitted to George in a private conversation that he agreed with 
George’s views, but was also not prepared to support him openly. The fact 
that George enjoyed the backing of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
was used as evidence by the management that he could not be trusted and 
should be treated with suspicion. He therefore became completely iso- 
lated. This kind of response obviously contributes to a situation where 
whistleblowers feel that they have no choice but to contmue with their 
political resistance. 

Vicky received a similar response from her colleagues at the city coun- 
cil. From being a valuable employee, she became viewed as a disloyal trai- 
tor to the organization. When returning to work after various public 

ings and ‘an embarrassing game of “musical chairs” in Western Cape 
politics’ she found it: 

... a great struggle to settle down. In the background subtle, and not so subtle 

threats were made. For example, in a private discussion regarding the street 
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renaming issue I was reminded by a certain councillor that in this country “a 
woman is raped every nine seconds’. I was also told a number of times of 
apparent plans to sue me for ‘millions’. But this had to be balanced against the 
overwhelming support I was shown by members of the public (total strangers 
who called me at work) and employees of the city who bombarded me with 
emails and other messages of support. (Johnson, 2004: 51) 

Mike expressed his disillusionment in unequivocal terms: 

It's a good thing that when you are having difficulties you start to see who 
your real friends are. In the office 1 don't remember anyone of my senior col- 
leagues calling me to offer support. But when you meet with them in the street 
they say we are with you. Some support, but are afraid. They worry, will I be 
kicked out and so on and so forth if I show sympathy. There was word that 
anybody who showed sympathy will be dealt with. 


John’s position was slightly better. He received some support from his 
subordinates as they felt he was fighting for their pension benefits, but his 
superiors treated him more and more like an outcast until he eventually 
resigned. Keith experienced very strong support from the factory workers. 
With his initial reinstatement, management postponed his starting date to 
foil the factory staff’s plans of welcoming him back at the gate with banners. 
They could, however, not prevent 200 black employees at the ammunition 
factory from giving him a standing ovation, which affected him very deeply. 

The understanding of family and friends is very important in helping 
the whistleblower cope with the situation. George expressed it as follows: 

I think that what pulled me through psychologically and emotionally at the 

[first regulator], was on the one hand the fact that I could openly speak to the 

prosecuting authorities and on the other hand the support of my wife. The fact 

that she understood what was happening and could talk me through my expe- 
riences certainly helped a lot. Friends and relatives were supportive, but they 
could of course never fully understand what was going an. 


John attributed the failure of his marriage directly to the tensions he 
experienced at work. He feels that he relied too heavily on the considera- 
tion of his wife who could not identify or sympathize with the problems 
he was experiencing. When she asked for a divorce, he viewed this as a 
definite sign that he should make a new beginning. Soon after the divorce 
was granted, he not only changed his job but also moved to a different 
city in a different province. 

Alison felt that the experience put her marriage and family life 
under strain: 

My husband would have liked me to stop. We love each other but at one stage 
he wanted to divorce me. Your whole life goes on hold. Am I doing the right 


thing? Is my husband going to forgive me for this? I am short-tempered with 
my son. I have been a bad mom. I am consumed by what has happened. 
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In order to ensure that whistleblowing achieves its aim of addressing 
organizational wrongdoing without the attendant costs for the whistle- 
blower and the organization, it is important that some mechanism should 
be developed for resolving the contradictory nature of whistleblowing. 


Ratlonal Loyalty 


Ronald Duska (2004: 309) attempts to resolve the contradictory nature of 
whistleblowing by arguing that employees do not owe their employer 
any loyalty. As organizations do not hold similar views, this does not 
resolve the dilemma of the whistleblower. 

Richard Coughlan (2005: 46-53) argues that in order to resolve the con- 
flicting loyalties engendered by whistleblowing it is necessary to concep- 
tualize loyalty anew. This should be done by distinguishing between 
loyalty and commitment. He identifies three elements of loyalty that sets 
it apart from commitment. These are ‘its voluntary nature, its demand for 
ongoing adherence, and its grounding in morality’. In contrast, commit- 
ment involves ‘three distinct processes: compliance, identification and 
internalization’. Rather than reflecting a devotion to the organization, loy- 
alty is related to ‘the attitudes and behaviors related to a community’s 
moral values’. This implies that loyalty should be determined through the 
willingness of employees ‘to universalize moral standards within the 
communities where they work’ (Coughlan, 2005: 53). 

Vandekerckhove and Commers (2004) present a similar argument by 
employing the concept of rational loyalty. They define it as follows: 


... the object of rational loyalty is not the physical aspects of the company — 
buildings, executives, boards, hierarchies, colleagues — but the explicit set of 
mission statement, goals, value statement and code of conduct of the organiza- 
tion which is fudged as legitimate. (Vandekerckhove and Commers, 2004: 229) 


Understanding loyalty as rational loyalty removes the dilemma of con- 
flicting loyalties that the whistleblower faces. If organizational loyalty 
implies being loyal to the explicit values and norms of the organization, 
then perceiving organizational wrongdoing would compel the loyal 
employee to blow the whistle. 

How can rational loyalty be institutionalized? It could be argued that 
the South African PDA (2000) is an attempt to promote a rational loyalty. 
The Act provides for the protection of employees in the private as well as 
the public sector who make ‘protected disclosures’ with regard to organi- 
zational wrongdoing. Unfortunately, the Act has met with limited success 
so far.* In the seven years since the legislation was promulgated only three 
‘successful’ cases were reported, one in the private sector, one in the pub- 
lic sector and one in a parastatal. The Labour Court awarded Allison two 
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years’ salary as well as her legal costs (on a party to party basis). Mike 
successfully argued that he had suffered occupational detriment at the 
hands of the Department of Justice, and received one year’s salary and his 
legal costs. Although Keith was reinstated by the parastatal manufacturer 
of explosives due to the Labour Court intervention, he was dismissed 
eight months later on charges of insolence and insubordination and 
an irreparable breakdown of trust. Although all three whistleblowers 
were vindicated and their reputations restored in the eyes of the law, 
they still paid a heavy price for doing their civic duty; financially and 
emotionally, as well as with regard to the negative impact on relationships 
and career p 

The implementation of rational loyalty as encouraged by the PDA 2000 
in most instances does not seem to go further than the installation of 
anonymous hotlines, aimed at preventing theft from corporations. Martin 
Welz (2004: 7) argues that ‘most major corporations and state institutions 
...can be as determined and vindictive as the criminal fraternity when it 
comes to hunting down those they see as squealers’. Interestingly, South 
African whistleblowers seem to meet with the same ferocious response, 
regardless of whether they find themselves in the private or public sector. 
Even the Department of Justice, which is generally regarded as the custo- 
dian of the PDA, persecuted Mike virulently when it felt that its interests 
were threatened. 

The strengthening of the PDA 2000” through the creation of proper legal 
remedies and penalties similar to those instituted by the US 
Sarbanes—Oxley Act could encourage South African organizations to take 
the implementation of corporate governance seriously and could promote 
the structuring of organizations in such a way that conflicting loyalties are 
avoided. This requires the establishment of a written compliance pro- 
gramme, the training of employees regarding compliance, the appointment 
of staff with sufficient autonomy and authority to monitor compliance and 
the maintenance of strong auditing. Convincing organizations to follow 
this route will not be easy, but reports such as the South African King I 
Report on Corporate Governance (King, 2002) are showing the way. 
Vaughn and Ryan (2006: 509) stress the importance of promoting corporate 
transparency in order ‘to enhance accountability, fairness, responsibility 
and independence’. 


Conclusion 


Institutionalizing rational loyalty could resolve the conflicting loyalties 
that a whistleblower generally has to deal with. Such institutionalization 
addresses the concerns of the whistleblower, in particular through replac- 
ing conflicting loyalties with a more fundamental consensus on the values 
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of the organization. If implemented effectively the major concern of the 
whistleblower, namely that the perceived wrongdoing should be investi- 
gated and dealt with, is addressed. Institutionalizing rational loyalty and 
the authorized disclosure of wrongdoing also addresses the concerns of 
the organization, in particular concerns of obedience, confidentiality, 
accountability and reputation. 

There is no clear recipe for the institutionalization of whistleblowing 
through establishing rational loyalty. As pointed out earlier, such institu- 
tionalization requires as a first step the strengthening of the legislation 
that protects whistleblowers. A climate of disclosure needs to be institu- 
tionalized through implementing clear and open communication chan- 
nels, a flat hierarchical structure and promoting reciprocal relationships of 
trust. It also entails creating a corporate environment where the focus with 
any disclosure will be on the message rather than the messenger. This 
involves assurance of non-victimization to prospective whistleblowers, the 
implementation of whistleblowing procedures, including sanctions 
against perpetrators of retaliation, the investigation of the whistleblower’s 
claims by an independent agency and the provision of support to whistle- 
blowers. It requires a change in corporate values, where business ethics 
are taken seriously. 

Some researchers pose the question whether it is at all possible for a 
developing country to successfully protect whistleblowers. Bill De Maria 
(2005) raised serious concerns about the possible negative consequences 
of the importation of western-based whistleblower protection legislation. 
He identifies the following as essential prerequisites for effective whistle- 
blowing: the presence of a stable state; the general acceptance of the rule of 
law; a general belief in the effectiveness of state anti-corruption agencies; 
public canfidence in the effectiveness of disclosure in combating corruption; 
guarantees of the freedom of expression; a separation of judicial, regula- 
tory and state powers; and the overarching importance of the public inter- 
est when it comes to state revenue collection and spending. In this regard, 
one must also consider that the PDA 2000 is largely based on the UK 
Public Interest Disclosures Act with little accommodation for South 
African circumstances. There also seems to be a lack of political will to 
effectively implement the PDA 2000 legislation. The regulations that 
should have been published by the Department of Justice are still not 
forthcoming and the South African Law Commission’s investigation into 
the Act seems not to have proceeded beyond asking for public comment 
on an Issue Paper in 2003. 

Vaughn and Ryan (2006: 511) applaud South Africa as ‘among the best 
performers in corporate governance in emerging markets’. While South 
Africans are justifiably proud of their 14-year-old constitution, which guar- 
antees extensive protection of civil liberties, the jury is still out on whether 
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this constitution will withstand the test of time. Currently, media reporting 
is dominated by the political wrangling around the prosecution of the 
National Police Commissioner and the President of the ANC (the ruling 
political party). The renewed charges against the ANC President led to an 
attack on the integrity of the criminal justice system by the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions. This compelled two eminent South African 
lawyers, Arthur Chaskalson and George Bizos (2008), to issue a statement 
calling for a reaffirmation of an independent judiciary as “one of the pillars 
of our democracy’. They voiced their concems by stating that 


Putting pressure on the courts by making serious allegations of partiality, utter- 
ing threats of massive demonstrations, and expressing opinions in intemperate 
language are harmful to the judicial process, to our constitutional democracy, 
and to our country’s reputation. 


This climate of distrust and suspicion cannot be conducive to the insti- 
tutionalization of rational loyalty in the workplace, and there must be 
some doubt whether the prerequisites for effective whistleblowing iden- 
tified by Bill De Maria are currently present in South Africa. 


Notes 


1. Some authors (e.g. Miceli and Near, 1992: 21-5) include as whistleblowers 
those whose work roles prescribe that they should disclose information about 
wrongdoing. To distinguish between what is considered normal requirements in 
such a function and what may be regarded as whistleblowing, Miethe (1999: 17) 
argues that, in such cases, the definition of whistleblowing should be restricted 
to those who go outside the prescribed channels to disclose the information, as 
those whistleblowers who remain internal would not suffer victimization. Four 
of the informants in this study fall into the category of role-prescribed whistle- 
blowers. In one case, that of Allison, the whistleblower was compelled by 
law to disclose any suspicion of illegal trading. However, all four of these 
informants were victimized in similar ways to that of the non-role-prescribed 
whistleblowers. 

2 See Lewis and Uys (2007) for a comparison of the success and shortcomings of 
the UK and South African legislation in providing protection to whistleblowers. 

3. See Lewis and Uys (2007: 88-9) for a number of recommendations in this regard. 
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Introduction 


It is not unusual for history-of-sociology or classic sociology textbooks to 
include consideration of either of the two main knowledge conditions for 
the discipline’s emergence, sometimes both. The first condition is that, as 
the main driving force behind its search for knowledge of the social, as a 
distinct object of knowledge (sometimes also called “society”; we stick to 
‘the social’ throughout), positivism, especially the positivism of Comte, 
gave way, in the second half of the 19th century to ‘theory’, particularly to 
the ‘theories’ of Marx and Durkheim, and sometimes Weber as well (e.g. 
Collins and Markowsky, 1998; 25-29; Coser, 1977: 3-12, 43-88, 129-76, 
217-62; Lemert, 1999: 29-65, 69-98, 99-124).* The second knowledge con- 
dition pushes back a little further, into the 18th century, and insists that 
certain ‘big-ticket’ modern rational philosophical positions, especially 
those of Adam Smith (e.g. Campbell, 1981: 92-112; Turner et al., 1989: 108— 
13) and Kant (e.g. Turner et al., 1989: 23544), actually laid the ground for 
sociology. We call these two knowledge conditions — “positivism gives 
way to theory’ and ‘the centrality of modern rational philosophy” — the 
conventional two. They are undoubtedly important, but from our point of 
view their greatest strength — the support they offer to the almost univer- 
sally accepted account of sociology’s genesis in the 19th century — is also 
their greatest weakness, in that they do not allow for the possibility that 
the roots of sociology are much deeper and far less rationalist than this — 
a possibility central to what we have to say here. 

In other words, while we are prepared to acknowledge the two con- 
ventional conditions as conditions for what we see as later, albeit 
extremely important, developments in the story of the emergence of soci- 
ology, we are not convinced that they are the main knowledge conditions 
behind its emergence, being both too focused on the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies and too much entangled in rationalism. More than this, we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge them in this way only in their positivity; that is, 
only in as much as historical evidence shows that they were indeed 
important to most of the 19th-century thinkers involved in the formal 
beginnings of sociology, not in the sense that they have some superior sta- 
tus as knowledge conditions simply on account of their being philosoph- 
ical in character (we take up this point again in the conclusion). 
Admittedly, some versions of ‘the centrality of modern rational philoso- 
phy’ condition do mention two 17th-century thinkers, Hobbes and Locke, 
but they shackle Hobbes to Locke and treat them both, sometimes along- 
side Rousseau, as ‘social contract theorists’, as if they were somehow 
proto-19th century ‘social theorists’ having to wait for the likes of Marx 
and Durkheim to give form to a separate field called ‘social theory’ (e.g. 
Campbell, 1981: 70-91; Calhoun et al, 2002: 6-7). In these versions, 
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employing this logic, Hobbes is only given permission to be the volun- 
tarist he undoubtedly was in order to allow him to play the part of a fall 
guy for Locke, who soon comes along, and puts the necessary rationalist 
starch into Hobbes’s sagging thinking.” 

Elsewhere, one of us has developed the argument that sociology has 
some of its most significant roots in the period 1550-1700, especially in the 
work of thinkers more attuned to voluntarist factors, thinkers like Justus 
Lipsius, Jean Bodin, Hobbes, Samuel Pufendorf and Christian Thomasius 
(see Wickham, 2006a, 2006b, 2007). This argument holds that in its search 
for its roots, sociology needs to add a major focus on a set of early mod- 
ern political and legal developments (the aforementioned ‘elsewhere’ 
pieces — Wickham, 2006a, 2006b, 2007 — deal with four examples: 
the development of absolutist sovereignty in France and propositions 
towards that goal in England; the development of a public legal con- 
science in England, in direct opposition to the idea that private religious 
conscience is the only possible type of conscience; the development of 
public law in German, particularly in the form of Staatskirchenrecht, or the 
‘theologically indifferent’ state law of the church; and the development of 
ethical-political techniques like constancy and decorum). These develop- 
ments actually fostered the emergence of a very particular form of the 
social, a form quite distinct from the understanding of the social that 
dominates social enquiry today — that based on the propositions that 
humans interact and that their interactions have, over many centuries, 
become more and more complex, more and more rational, and, with it, 
more and more able to use rationalism to resolve their differences. The 
particular early modern form of the social on which we focus emerged in 
the first instance as a contingent set of responses to large-scale, religion- 
inspired violence: that is, as a partly intended, partly unintended conse- 
quence of various attempts by various rulers in various European 
territories to find a way to protect bounded populations, both from the 
zeal of other bounded populations and, all too often, from their own frat- 
ricidal zeal. As it turned out, these responses were successful enough, 
not just to stem the immediate flow of blood, but also to create a 
new domain for relatively free and safe human interaction, a domain 
we now call the social. 

To say that ‘the social’ is what “we now call’ this domain is to suggest 
that this is not what it was called at the time it emerged. We are obviously 
flirting with the charge of anachronism here. We plead not guilty. While it 
is true that Diderot and D’Alembert’s Analytical Dictionary of the Arts, Science 
and Professions, published in different volumes between 1751 and 1782, 
described the term ‘social’ as ‘a word newly introduced in the language [Le. 
it was not available before the 1740s] to designate those attributes that ren- 
der a man useful in society, and fit him for human intercourse — the social 
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virtues’,? this does not rule out the possibility that a different definition 
was brewing at least a century before this one found its way into print. 
And, of course, Diderot and D’Alembert’s effort is in fact a definition of 
the dominant understanding we described earlier, with a strong rational- 
ist current, not of the social as we are presenting it, with a strong volun- 
tarist current. The brewing scenario is, we think, precisely what was 
happening: the rival sense of the social as a domain of relative freedom 
and safety that we are promoting here, while not quite brewed in the 17th 
century, was definitely brewing, with strong hints delivered in published 
work at the time towards the possibility of using the term in this way. The 
strongest hint, we think, was delivered by Hobbes, in Leviathan, using the 
term ‘society’ where we would use ‘the social’. In the passage before he 
offers what has become the book’s most well-known phrase, Hobbes says, 
quite straightforwardly we suggest, that the social can come into being if, 
and only if, measures can be put in place to stem the effects of humans’ 
capacity for shocking violence, to stem, that is, their tendency to remain 
in a very base condition, a condition from which the limited amounts of 
reason they are given, by birth and by training, cannot save them, a con- 
dition he calls ‘the state of nature’: ‘In such condition, there is no... 
industry, . . . no knowledge of the face of the earth, . . . no arts; no letters, 
no society .. . the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’ 
(Hobbes, 1994: 76 [Part I, Ch. XII: Para. 9]). Of course this line of argu- 
ment, in order for it to realize its full potential, needs to be extended such 
that it can account for the fact that the ‘domain of relative freedom and 
safety’ definition of ‘the social’ is hardly in common usage in ‘socio’ dis- 
ciplines today, over 350 years after Hobbes published these words. Why, 
the reader might well ask, if this definition was brewing so promisingly 
in the 17th century, does it speak with such a quiet voice in 21st-century 
sociology and social theory? We could answer by pointing to other 
21st-century scholars using the term in the way we think it should be 
used — for example, Ian Hunter’s recent description of the early modern 
‘conception of society’ as ‘a congeries of fractious associations and indi- 
viduals in need of civil rule to attain a limited social peace’ (Hunter, 
2004b: 48) — but this would not be nearly enough. What is required is a 
detailed historical argument about how and why the type of thinking 
being pursued by the likes of Hobbes and Pufendorf in the 17th century 
did not become the dominant type of thinking; about how and why, in 
fact, it lost out to a type of thinking that understands the social in terms 
of human reason and its potential, a type that rejects the bleak volun- 
tarism of Hobbes, Pufendorf and their ilk, a type that wants more from 
the notion of the social than that which can be delivered only behind the 
protections of politics, law and the state, a type that in fact wants the 
social to be something of a refuge from politics, law, and state, a type that 
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is now standard-issue in most sociology and social theory textbooks. This 
argument cannot be delivered here. The story it contains — a story that began 
only a few years after Hobbes's death and just as Pufendorf's main work 
was making its way to an English audience, with the rise and rise of Locke, 
and, later, the rise and rise of Kant, leading to the strong neo-Kantian influ- 
ence on the formation of sociology and the near-absence of voluntarism in 
that discipline, at least after 1930 (especially in as much as Parsons's pack- 
aging of Weber left most of his voluntarism out) — is simply too long to relate 
in the space available (for more points towards this longer story, see esp. 
Hunter, 2004a: 698-9; Murphy, 1997; Pocock, 1987: 235-6; Saunders and 
Hunter, 2003; for an account of how sociology before 1930 was more open to 
the influence of voluntarism, see Turner, 1994, 2004, 2005, 2007). 

From all this, it should be easy enough to see, then, that, by this argu- 
ment, it is not the human interaction of the standard definition that is 
important in the formation of the social, it is the dramatically increased 
levels of freedom and safety for individual humans, levels previously 
unknown on such a scale anywhere (the Ancient Greek and Roman equiv- 
alents were tiny by comparison and far more fragile), and still unknown 
in most bounded territories in the world today. 

For our argument, it follows, knowledge conditions that served, 
directly or indirectly, as conditions for the early modern recognition of a 
separate domain of relative safety and freedom, and/or as related candi- 
tions for the recognition of this domain’s increased autonomy in the 19th 
century, need to be added to the list of conditions for sociology’s emer- 
gence. There could, of course, be quite a number of them. We leave that as 
a question for future research. In this article, we propose only four, fairly 
straightforward candidates for the status ‘additional knowledge condi- 
tions for the emergence of sociology’ — perspective, the microscope, the 
camera obscura and ballooning. They are straightforward in the sense 
that they are four ‘lower-level’ technologies for ‘seeing socially’; that is, 
they are not grand theoretical or philosophical, epoch-making knowledge 
conditions. In exploring only ‘low-level’ technologies as candidates for 
the status of ‘knowledge conditions’, we are deliberately eschewing the 
search for grand actors and pursuing instead a tentative examination of 
four minor actors, quietly making a small contribution, either by helping 
the recognition in the early modern era of the domain we have come to 
call the social and/or helping its recognition in the 19th century as a rela- 
tively autonomous domain. 

The article is divided into two main sections. In the first, we offer more 
detail towards establishing our two main ‘lead-in’ arguments: the “1550— 
1700 is vital to the emergence of sociology’ argument; and the argument 
that it was the social’s increased autonomy in the 19th century that 
allowed sociology to emerge, over 200 years later. In the second section, 
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we present our arguments for treating the aforementioned four technologies 
of seeing as knowledge conditions for the emergence of sociology. 


The Early Modern Birth of the Soclal and Its 
Journey to Greater Autonomy 


The ‘set of early modern political and legal developments’ mentioned in 
the introduction, as elements leading to the emergence of the social as a 
separate sphere, can be considered a ‘set’ only in retrospect. At the time, 
between the middle of the 16th century and the end of the 17th, each one 
was Offered as a local response to the widespread blood-letting men- 
tioned earlier. In a number of places, particularly in Germany during the 
Thirty Years War, the blood-letting reached levels that threatened to wipe 
out entire populations (one historian [Stern-Rubarth, 1946: 74-8] argues, 
for example, that up to two-thirds of Germany’s population was killed in 
the course of that war), whereas in others the violence, while still intense 
and a threat to most people, took fewer lives. Also, while in some places 
the confessional disputes, between Catholicism, Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, were joined on centre stage by other local disputes, adding 
fuel to already raging fires, in others they were not, while in others still 
even the religious differences were not as marked. This diversity of cir- 
cumstances should be borne in mind. It means that the social’s emergence 
was an uneven emergence, happening in some places well ahead of oth- 
ers and, as discussed earlier, in some places not happening at all. To help 
make clear what we mean by the emergence of the social and to help 
make clear that its emergence was uneven, partial and often, to some 
extent at least, unintended, we briefly discuss just one of the examples of 
the political and legal developments we listed in the introduction: that to 
do with attempts to introduce absolutist sovereignty into France and 
England (most of the detail for our sketch is drawn from Saunders, 1997). 

In late 16th-century France, the Catholic majority attempted to com- 
pletely overwhelm the Calvinist minority, known as the Huguenots. In 
the wake of events such as the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacre in 1572, 
when thousands of men, women and children were slaughtered in a sin- 
gle day, many French thinkers turned their minds towards possible solu- 
tions. One such thinker was Bodin. He had studied attempts in other 
European countries to deal with inter- and intra-communal violence. He 
was especially drawn to the 1555 Treaty of Augsberg in Germany, a treaty 
that sought to impose toleration on the warring communities. When he 
realized that this device was not working in the manner that he, along 
with its authors, had hoped (the killing in Germany started to intensify in 
the latter part of the second half of the 16th century, not to recede, lead- 
ing, we know now, to the Thirty Years War) he turned instead to the idea 
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of completely removing the capacity to decide between one supposed 
moral good and another from all sets of hands bar one, those of a sovereign, 
in this case a king. 

In this sense, absolutist sovereignty in Prance was a desperate measure. 
That it worked well enough to survive for over 200 years suggests that it 
had more going for it than is often believed. It was certainly more than the 
simple imposition of oppressive authority, as it is often mistaken to be. 
Stephen Holmes, following, he says, in the wake of thinkers like the foun- 
dational American sociologist Albion Small, argues that it is much better 
to think of the sort of absolutist sovereignty Bodin had in mind as a strate- 
gically necessary “concentration of power”: “concentration of power is jus- 
tified . . . [if it is] the one acceptable alternative to religious civil war. 
Mutual butchery of citizens was Bodin’s summum malum, the uttermost 
evil to be avoided at all costs’ (Holmes, 1988: 7). 

It was a different story in England. There, a different set of religious ten- 
sions, to do with the imposition of the Church of England, alongside ten- 
sions between the crown and the parliament led to a civil war. Hobbes, of 
course, proposed the “Leviathan” as a figurative representation of an 
absolute sovereign. He did not particularly care, at least in his main book 
on the matter, whether the literal sovereign was a monarch or an assem- 
bly, so long as his, her or its powers were absolute. But there was too 
much resistance in English cultural and political life to allow his proposal 
to be fully enacted, leaving him with a reputation as a thinker in favour 
of harsh authority, in favour of authority at any cost, including the cost of 
individual freedom. This is a reputation he does not deserve. As was the 
case with Bodin, Hobbes’s arguments were not at all arguments for the 
suppression of individuals. As Kriegel says on this crucial matter, Hobbes 
was in fact ‘the true founder of the modern doctrine of subjective rights’, 
or ‘human rights’ as they have come to be called, arguing that ‘at the heart 
of natural security’ is the ‘preservation of individual life’ (Kriegel, 1995: 
38-9). That this is the case can be seen in the following passage from 
Leviathan: ‘the business of a commonwealth is this, to preserve the people 
in peace at home and defend them against foreign invasion’ (Hobbes, 
1994: 169-70 [Part I, Ch. XXY: Para. 13]). 

But whatever Hobbes’s intentions, as was hinted earlier, things did not 
go as he had hoped they would. Certainly, his ideas were not taken up in 
England in the way that Bodin’s had been in France. While aspects of 
absolutism were, it is true, soon part of the English landscape — especially 
the separation of church and state — it is not possible in the English case, 
as it was in the French, to point to such a direct link between absolutism 
and the emergence of the social. Nonetheless, taking the two situations 
side by side, it is possible to see the way absolutism served as a positive 
force towards the development of a domain of relative freedom and 
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safety. In this way, absolutism served to restrict power internally in order 
to maximize that power’s capacity to provide protections: absolutist rule 
had, because of the circumstances it faced, to devise forms of politics and 
law that sought to prevent any individual or group from gaining a strong 
enough hold on power to impose their particular idea of the ultimate 
moral good. As a consequence, in part intended, partly unintended, a 
space of relative freedom opened up for the subjects of absolutist rule, a 
freedom created by greater protections. That the protections were aimed 
as much to stop these subjects themselves from doing harm to one 
another as to stop external forces doing harm to them is not as important 
to our story as is the eventual outcome: the creation of a new domain of 
relative freedom and safety. 

An important aspect of the theme of the emerging social is the idea that 
the three most crucial forces involved in its emergence were politics, law 
and the institution that they, together, produced — the modern state under 
the rule of law. We said in the introduction that the social achieved suffi- 
cient autonomy from these forces only in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, such that it was only then that it could be recognized as a separate 
domain and, crucially for our story, could become the object of a new dis- 
cipline, sociology. To make clear how this happened, we need first to say 
a little more about what we mean by each of politics, law and the modern 
state under the rule of law. 

By politics, we have in mind Carl Schmitt's famous definition, by which 
it is the force concerned with friend—enemy relations. In this way, at its 
most basic, politics is concerned with who is friend and who is foe, a cal- 
culation that may change at any time. For this understanding of politics, 
the killing of foes is a normal, though not essential, aim (see esp. Schmitt, 
1976). We might usefully call this form “raw politics”. Raw politics, then, 
is always accompanied by not just the capacity for deadly violence, but by 
its near-constant delivery. By law, we have in mind mostly public law, 
accompanied in England by the type of public legal conscience, both of 
which were touched upon earlier. In this form, law is that which checks 
the rawness of raw politics and turns it into a politics of sovereignty, a pol- 
itics that keeps the excessive violence of raw politics at bay by providing 
a set of widespread rules by which violence is to be used only by the sov- 
ereign authority. In this way, we might say, law is able, when it is func- 
tioning properly, to ensure that the deadly violence of raw politics is, on 
all but the rarest of occasions, contained as a capacity and not allowed to 
become an actuality, while remaining a clear threat to all By the modern 
state under the rule of law, we have in mind the set of public mechanisms 
of rule that evolved from the early modern forms of sovereignty, the vast 
apparatus of rule, featuring bureaux, surveys, care and education, as well 
as law, police and military, among many other things. In other words, the 
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state under the rule of law, is the culmination of the relation between pol- 
itics and law — while it is, at its core, an iron fist, it is an iron fist that 
remains almost always in reserve, protected by a glove of routinized rules 
and procedures by which politics and law have become part of the furni- 
ture of modern western life (our thinking here is obviously influenced by 
Weber's political thinking; see esp. Weber, 1994; see also Hunter, 2001). 
The balance of these three forces, as we hinted earlier, took nearly 200 
years to take shape, from approximately 1680 to 1880. During that period, 
the rawness of politics, and with it the power of sovereignty, were often 
too visible for the balance to work effectively (the Prench Revolution, the 
uprisings of 1848, the American Revolution, the American Civil War, etc.). 
But it slowly achieved the style of rule it enjoys today in the western 
world. It was only when the balance stabilized to a greater degree, later in 
the 19th century, that the separate sphere of individual freedom and 
safety it had created was recognized as such, only then that this sphere — 
the social — was bathed in a light strong enough for it to be studied as a 
distinct domain. 

Enter sociology. And enter the debate about the knowledge conditions 
for sociology, a debate we now rejoin, determined to show how four tech- 
nologies for seeing socially made a contribution to the possibility of soci- 
ological knowledge. 


The Development of Four Technologles 
for Seelng Soclally as Additional Knowledge 
Conditions for Soclology 


In offering a brief discussion of each of the four technologies under inves- 
tigation here, we focus mainly on those details that lend weight to our 
claim that they were conditions that encouraged the capacity to see 
socially, either by helping to allow the early modern recognition of a sep- 
arate domain of freedom and safety that came to be known as the social, 
or by helping to allow the 19th-century recognition of this domain's 
increased autonomy, or, in three of the four cases, both (ballooning was 
too late a development to do both; it could only serve to help allow the 
recognition of the domain's increased autonomy). 

A geometrical formula developed by 15th-century Italian architects and 
painters, perspective was used to give the impression of space and dis- 
tance in paintings and frescos. Perspective was born out of the desire to 
represent three-dimensional spaces on a flat surface (or ‘picture plane’) 
more convincingly than had previously been achieved. As with any inven- 
tion, the story of the birth of perspective is a contested one (see esp. Talbot, 
2003). The most widely accepted account suggests it was developed 
between 1409 and 1425, though closer examination of certain features of 
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earlier paintings, such as the representation of floor tiles, suggests that a 
reasonably sophisticated form of perspective was available at least a cen- 
tury before. What is significant about the early 15th-century develop- 
ments, however — and this is the reason we stick with this period as the 
‘birthing’ period — was that the principles of geometry were for the first 
time applied directly to the whole composition, creating a more measur- 

able, unified and logical space. 

It is not our intention to get bogged down in the debates on perspec- 
tive’s origins. Having made our case for the early 15th century, we move 
on now to Alberti’s On Patnting text, first published in 1435 (so popular 
did the original Latin edition prove, an Italian edition was published only 
one year later). We concentrate on the ground this book broke and, of 
course, on the possibilities it opened up for seeing socially. It helped 
develop the capacity for this special type of seeing by prescribing a 
knowledge of the scale of man and by prescribing the placement of this 
figure in what we might call a real-time space, usually known then as ‘the 
natural world’. The influence of Protagoras on Alberti is clear. Measuring, 
comparison and scale are evident, as is the possibility of using perspective 
to know ‘man’ in his daily locations: “Comparison is made with things 
most immediately known. As man is the best known of all things to man, 
perhaps Protagoras, in saying that man is the scale and measure of all 
things, meant that accidents in all things are duly compared to and 
known by the accidents in man’ (Alberti, 1991: 53). Kemp argues that 
Alberti used this human mean or measure in order ‘to provide directions 
for the construction of perspectival space’ (Kemp, 1991: 13). 

Picking up the same theme, in his 1550 Lives of the Artists Vasari praised 
the work of Francesca: ‘He based the relationships in his paintings on the 
laws of Euclidean geometry. The regular bodies were theoretically perfect 
forms which, it was thought, could provide the artist with certain, or pre- 
cisely measurable, relationships through which art could reveal and 
reproduce the order of nature’ (Vasari, 1993: 207). Masaccio was another 
painter enthusiastically supported by Vasari: ‘the best painters follow 
nature as closely as possible (since painting is simply the imitation of all 
the living things of nature, with their colours and design just as they are 
in life)’ (Vasari, 1993: 121). 

These early steps towards the achievement of seeing socially were, it is 
clear, cast only in terms of seeing ‘man in nature’, the notion of the social 
then, it must be remembered, was still embryonic, still ‘that which was 
later to be called the social’. One of the central ideas maintained during 
the rise of importance of perspective was that the study of nature would, 
if seen in the right way, give the viewer an understanding of ‘the rules 
underlying the structure of the world’ (Kemp, 1990: 1). Kemp links this 
quest for such a very particular way of seeing naturally to the possibility 
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of seeing socially when he links it “to the growth of practical mathematics 
in a mercantile society. The compounding of artisan technical knowledge 
with the more theoretical sciences of the Middle Ages and ancient learn- 
ing in the revived texts of Greek and Roman science was to provide a 
potent mixture in the intellectual revolutions of the Renaissance” (Kemp, 
1990: 1). In other words, human society was being brought into view via 
a confluence of forces. For example, as part of the revival of Roman 
knowledge, many of Cicero's themes were widely reproduced and pro- 
moted, especially the idea that virtue was “the outcome of human effort 
and not the product of divine grace” (Radice, 1973: 89). And it was not 
only Cicero and the Ciceronian humanists who were being revived in this 
new approach to art. The competing humanism of Tacitus was also receiv- 
ing a wide appreciation. Tuck argues that the combined efforts of thinkers 
like Montaigne in France and Lipsius in the Netherlands made Tacitean 
thought into an intellectual rival to Ciceronian thought, the rivalry 
itself helping to lay the ground for middle way mitigated scepticism 
(Tuck, 1993: 51). 

We must concede, before going any further, that most of our sources for 
the sketches in this section - Kemp more than the others, perhaps — are 
straightforwardly rationalist, scouring the historical record for signs of 
advances in human reason.‘ While acknowledging this as a restriction, we 
suggest it is not too much of a restriction. We think it is possible to make 
points consistent with our voluntarist sympathies using these rationalist 
sources. After all, were we forced to use only strictly voluntarist sources 
to make the argument we are making, we would have very little material 
to choose from, so dominant has a rationalist approach to the history of 
such technologies been.” 

The term ‘perspective’, as it came to be used in the ways discussed ear- 
lier, derived from the Latin verb perspicere, to see clearly, to examine, to see 
through, or to regard mentally. With this in mind, it is not difficult to see 
how a ‘theory of linear perspective’ was, by the 17th century, being used 
in the development of aids to viewing, or ‘vision machines’, like the 
microscope and the camera obscura (Stafford, 1984: 424). The microscope 
offered a new possibility for understanding the ‘truth’ of nature, as dis- 
parate and confused truths were drawn into a single accessible image. By 
its use, it was thought, truth was conveyed to the viewer through the use 
of one eye. Art and science were thus joined, as were vision and knowl- 
edge, through the mediation of hand ground lenses. This was a vision 
machine that supposedly granted the user the ability to more directly 
access nature. In this way, this and similar devices fuelled the desire for a 
clear, ordered representation of the world. The new mode of seeing the 
world soon came to include, as the bulk of this article has been at pains to 
demonstrate, a new mode of seeing socially. 
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The Arabian scholar Ibn-Al-Haithan wrote about optics and lens man- 
ufacture as early as 1038, but it was the Dutch spectacle makers Hans and 
Zacharias Janssen who, in 1590, discovered the principle of the compound 
microscope. This principle was further developed by Anton van 
Leeuwenhoek, who built a tiny microscope in 1591 and was able to use it 
to establish the role played by capillaries in the circulation of blood. The 
following year he described and illustrated spermatozoa (Blankert et al, 
1988: 59). Leeuwenhoek’s microscopes were one-off single lenses made to 
view just one sample of one object. Because of the small scale, great skill 
was required to operate these machines; untrained observers could see 
nothing. Hacking goes so far as to suggest that it was actually ‘the secret 
of illumination’ involved, more than the lenses themselves, that was the 
more important part of Leeuwenhoek’s achievement (Hacking, 1983: 192). 
Whatever it was, the instruments soon led to a spiralling demand for ‘see- 
ing small’, for seeing the details of nature. Where the telescopes of 
Lippershey (1608) and Galileo (1609), even though they could only mag- 
nify objects some 33 times, were leading to claims that the heavens had 
now been opened up, the microscope took thinking in the other direction: 
‘In revealing the existence and, to some extent, the nature of minute liv- 
ing things that surround mankind, the microscope may be seen as a social 
tool of the first order — an instrument of insight into the nature of our 
species and a unique key to the environment in which we see ourselves’ 
(Ford, 1973: 12). The fact that by the 18th century the microscope had 
become as much a toy for well-to-do ladies and gentlemen as it had an 
instrument of science (Clay and Court, 1985: 15) should not be taken as a 
trivialization of the new way of seeing but as evidence of its rapid spread. 
The microscope had, this is to say, within a generation or two come to offer 
to those who could afford to look a miniaturized, portable world, carefully 
arranged and spaced to suit their gaze, a reduced Lilliputian representation 
of reality, as Swift presented it in Gulliver's Travels, first published in 1726. 

The third of our technologies, the camera obscura, similarly assisted in 
the possibility of seeing socially. One of the earliest texts to give a full and 
clear description of a fitted-lens camera obscura was Barbaro’s folio, pub- 
lished in Venice in 1568, which also contained the first description of the 
use of a diaphragm to sharpen the image (Clay and Court, 1985: 208-28), 
but the technology itself is undoubtedly older than this. Albert, for 
instance, referred, in On Patnting, to ‘drawing boxes’, suggesting that in 
the early 15th century the camera obscura was already portable: “High 
mountains and broad landscapes around a wide bay of sea, and, further- 
more, regions removed very distantly from sight, so remote as not to be 
seen clearly by the viewer” (Alberti, 1991: 98). Clay and Court propose that 
these early versions consisted of an arrangement of lenses and mirrors in a 
darkened tent or box, with one small aperture that allowed sunlight to fall 
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on the opposite wall. Natural images, presented upside down, were reg- 
istered on a ground corresponding to the retina of the human eye (Clay 
and Court, 1985: 208-28). 

By the 17th century, use of the camera obscura had become standard. 
Crary argues that, by this time, ‘the camera obscura must be understood 
in terms of how it defined the position and possibilities of an observing 
subject’ (Crary, 1992: 46). The camera obscura was, for the likes of Kepler, 
Descartes, Scheiner, Drebbel and Huygens and many others, directly anal- 
ogous to vision through the human eye. Kemp quotes from a 1662 letter 
by Huygens to support this point ‘It is impossible to express its beauty in 
words. The art of painting is dead, for this is life itself, or something 
higher, if we could find a word for it’ (Huygens, quoted in Kemp, 1990: 
192). Such expressions of joy at the instrument's supposed capacity to 
provide an unmediated access to nature were not uncommon, providing 
yet more evidence that it helped foster the idea that objective observations 
of the world, social and natural, were now possible. 

Our final additional knowledge condition for the emergence of sociol- 
ogy is ballooning. As noted earlier, this is a later development, one that 
helped only the later possibility of seeing the social as a relatively 
autonomous, distinct domain. In this sense, where the microscope was a 
technology that helped the social to be seen in tiny detail, ballooning was 
a technology at the opposite end of the spectrum, encouraging grand- 
_sweep, large-scale visions of the social For example, in 1784, the year after 
the Montgolfier brothers and Rozier had launched their famous flights, 
the French meteorologist Pierre Bertholon wrote: 


If voyages are made to other climes and under other skies . . . is it possible for 
us to believe that those undertaken above our earth, and in the vast stretches 
of the atmosphere, could be any less instructive and capable of piquing curios- 
ity? Yes, soon we shall witness bold aerial navigators, the Columbuses, the 
Vasco de Gamas, the Bougainvilles, the Cooks . . . animated by a noble ardour, 
thrusting themselves into the plains of the air, and embarking .. . on aerostatic 
voyages into regions that seem prohibited to man. (Bertholon, quoted in 
Stafford, 1984: 24-5) 


It was in this scientific spirit that ballooning not only provided a vital 
new tool for mapping the world, but a new tool for mapping the social. 
The ‘aeronauts’, as the early balloonists were known, reported that it was 
as if the people below them were a single entity, a mass, whose individ- 
ual features became indistinguishable the higher the balloon rose — ‘at 
once the most broad and the most narrow, and certainly the most fugitive 
experience’ (Stafford, 1984: 405). The new way of seeing presented by bal- 
looning had a very particular trajectory: the landscape was at once transi- 
tory, flattened and general. With the surfaces to be mapped flattened in 
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this way, the explanations of objects generated from such mapping, 
whether natural or social, had to take on a more general character, with 
detail and difference sacrificed in the interests of an overview (Stafford, 
1984: 331). Heilbron (1995: 57) notes the importance of ballooning to the 
development of social theory, but he does not seem to grasp what for us 
is its key feature: it was this general way of seeing the social that allowed 
it to be ‘theorized’ in the way that it was. Por us, this is to say, the bal- 
looning developments of the late 18th century were an important practi- 
cal component, alongside the contemporaneous turn to soaring 
metaphysics, in which Kant featured so prominently, of the development, 
just a few decades later — a development with which we began — whereby 
early sociology’s positivist tendencies gave way to big-picture 
theoretical claims. 

Of course, other technologies, such as lithography, the diorama and 
photography, as well, of course, as the telescope could equally be seen as 
low-level practical conditions for the emergence of sociology, but we do 
not have the room to discuss them. 


Conclusion 


Our fundamental task in this article has been to propose that four differ- 
ent technologies for ‘seeing socially’ — perspective, the microscope, the 
camera obscura and ballooning — be treated as additional knowledge con- 
ditions for sociology, besides the two that we showed to be, and acknowl- 
edged as, the conventional two — ‘positivism gives way to theory’ and ‘the 
centrality of modern rational philosophy’. We have offered this proposi- 
tion on the back of two arguments concerned to broaden the historical 
base of the discipline, one that looks to early modern Europe, and not to 
the 19th century, for the beginnings of sociology’s object, the social, and 
another that supports this by showing that the vital 19th-century devel- 
opments concerning the social were not its birth, but the dramatic growth 
of its relative autonomy from politics, law and the state. 

We have said enough about these two supporting arguments. We wish 
to use the remainder of the conclusion to reiterate what we regard as a 
Vital point about our choice of four new candidates for the status ‘addi- 
tional knowledge conditions for the emergence of sociology’. We are not, 
it will be recalled, suggesting that our list of four is an exhaustive list. Far 
from it. We are suggesting that future research might lead to a greatly 
expanded list. This suggestion, in fact, contains the seeds of a complex 
argument about the history of sociology and its relationship to philosophy. 
We stated it quite baldly in the introduction when we issued a caveat 
about our acknowledgement of the conventional two knowledge condi- 
tions and, more importantly, when we said that our four candidates are 
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not grand theoretical or philosophical, epoch-making knowledge condi- 
tions, when we said that we are deliberately eschewing the search for 
such grand actors. We cannot, of course, fully explore such a complex 
argument in one concluding paragraph, but we do want to leave the 
reader with a sense of the direction it might take it, were it to be fully 
explored, and a sense of whom it might target. The target would be Kant 
and his followers, and the direction would be to undermine the Kantian 
tendency in the history of the field to treat low-level mundane technolo- 
gies as somehow inferior to philosophical advances, those that would 
supposedly make humanity more mature, those that would guide us 
away from investigating our achievements on an empirical case by case 
basis and towards a grand philosophical enquiry into our inner selves, 
reason being all and empirical achievements merely that which must be 
overcome. We leave the final word to David Saunders (in this case prais- 
ing Elias's historical work for its achievement in rendering “the Kantian 
schema eccentric”, while lamenting that “this schema remains all-powerful 
in critical circles”): 


It is worth noting just how dismissive Kant was of achievements in what he 
termed ‘civilisation’: .. . “we are still a long way from the point at which we 
could consider ourselves morally mature’... . For the critical philosopher, all 
spheres of positive conduct . . . become no more than ‘semblances of morality’. 
The enlightened one measures their shortfall against the standard of absolute 
inner self-direction exercised by pure will (Saunders, 1997: 67, quoting Kant) 


Notes 


We thank two anonymous referees for their helpful comments and suggestions. 
Gary Wickham would also like to acknowledge the assistance of a grant from 
Murdoch University’s Research Excellence Grants Scheme. 


1. For more on what is involved in ‘the turn to theory’, see Hunter (2006); for an 
excellent detailed history of the main methodological possibilities for sociology 
developed in the 19th century, see Turner (1986). 

2. While Hobbes’s propositions from the middle of the 17th century certainly 
made great strides towards rethinking the idea of the covenant in the terms of 
a governing contract (see esp. Hampton, 1986: 132-255; Oestreich, 1982: 135— 
54), they were never directly about the provision of a “social contract theory’ 
per se. This idea only gained traction later, after Locke’s rationalism was 
seen to be a great advance on Hobbes’s thinking, as mentioned in the intro- 
duction. 

3. We thank one of our anonymous referees for suggesting the tmportance of this 
dictionary definition to us. For direct access to Diderot and D'Alembert's dic- 


tionary, go to: http: / /portaiLatilf.fr /encyclopedie/ 
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4. We thank one of our anonymous referees for this suggestion, too. 

5. It would be wonderful if we had the time and the skills to go back over all the 
primary sources and build a new voluntarist history of these technologies, but, 
unfortunately, we have neither. 
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It is rare for sociologists to take an active interest in their own disciplinary — 
let alone pre-disciplinary — history. That Gary Wickham and Harry 
Freemantle (henceforth, WF) do so is both welcome and refreshing. If I am 
puzzled by aspects of their argument, I am nonetheless solidly in agree- 
ment that standard accounts of sociology lack historical depth; that the 
notions of the ‘social’ and ‘society’ require us to dig deeper than the 19th 
century; and, fundamentally, that expanding sociology’s historical self- 
understanding is a valuable reflexive endeavour. I am grateful to the 
authors for their stimulating article and to the editor of Current Sociology, 
Dennis Smith, for inviting a response. 

WE make two major claims. Both of these are animated by the desire to 
encourage sociologists to think in a more angular way about their past. 
First, WF argue that among sociology’s ‘knowledge conditions’ is the neg- 
lected ‘voluntarist’ tradition associated with the work of Jean Bodin and 
Thomas Hobbes, and the uneven emergence of a regime type — French 
absolutism — that secured the existence of a relatively secure territorial 
environment. That in turn afforded the possibility of freedom, for without 
security — as we are seeing in the Middle East today — freedom is a 
chimera. Underpinning this new haven of protection was the emergence 
of an agonistic view of politics tamed, however, by public law. Together 
these forces created the rule of law state and, with it, the possibility of the 
‘social’ or ‘society’ as a distinctive civil sphere. The knowledge conditions 
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of sociology thus stretch back at least to the 17th century, and especially 
to the period that witnessed the Peace of Westphalia and the collapse of 
the Fronde (the French nobles” revolt between 1648 and 1653 against 
monarchical power). A pre-disciplinary history of sociology should start 
there, or even further back (the authors gesture at 1550 as some kind of 
rough baseline) rather than continue to be fixated on the European 
Enlightenment. Once established, ‘the social’ increasingly liberated itself 
from the political and legal forces that had brought it into being. And it 
was this gradual uncoupling that prompted sociology later to emerge as 
a discipline in the second half of the 19th century. 

That, baldly, is the first claim. The second is that sociology’s knowledge 
conditions required, or at least were profoundly influenced by, technolo- 
gies that allowed human beings to envisage their environment in social 
ways. Sociology requires ways of seeing, as well as thinking; indeed, visu- 
alization is integral to thinking and moral reasoning. Integral to seeing 
socially were such innovations as geometrical perspective, microscopes, 
the camera obscura and the capacity for people to observe the world from 
hot air balloons. 


I am struggling to grasp the historical fibres that bind together abso- 
lutism, peace and order, ‘the social’ and sociology. Perhaps that is because 
I am troubled by the key concept of WF's article: ‘knowledge condition”. 
Here is the first problem. How does one establish that a particular con- 
stellation — the absolutist state, for instance — is a knowledge condition of 
sociology, as distinct from simply a historical prelude to changes in think- 
ing about the world more generally? The authors do not tell us. A guid- 
ing principle, I suggest, is the following: to be regarded as a knowledge 
condition of sociology, as distinct from a background condition to intel- 
lectual change as such, the said knowledge condition must be shown to 
have demonstrably affected sociological ideas and institutions. Sociology 
ig not a free-floating intellectual endeavour. It is an intellectual practice 
embedded in competing social networks and institutions: journals, uni- 
versities, professional associations and so on. Now the problem is, of 
course, that when we discuss the pre-history of sociology we are, by def- 
inition, talking about an age in which these modern networks and insti- 
tutions had yet to crystallize. All the same, French absolutism was the 
seed-bed of other networks and institutions — the court, learned acade- 
mies, salons — which in the process of the 18th and 19th centuries were 
gradually transformed to provide some of the conditions that allowed 
sociology to emerge. Of critical importance was a new framework that 
witnessed the erosion of corporate monopolies; the unleashing of the nat- 
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ural sciences as a corollary of the reorganization of the educational sys- 
tem; attendant discipline differentiation; and, stimulating the whole 
process, a changing market in cultural goods (Heilbron, 1995). This and 
many other factors — including ideological and doctrinal battles — created 
a niche in which sociological ideas and institutions materialized (cf. 
Lepenies, 1988). 

The point is that ‘the social’ was only the most general and indetermi- 
nate background of the process. For an episode to count as a knowledge 
condition of sociology, we require an institutional story. Without one, 
without specifying a palpable relationship to — and forceful impact on — 
sociology, a knowledge condition is amorphous and inordinately elastic. Is 
that a bad thing? I think so, because the more amorphous the putative 
relationship is the less confident one can be about its existence and influ- 
ence. For almost two millennia, western civilization has been permeated 
by Christianity. One of its fundamental tenets, from the days of the 
Founder, is the idea that humans owe different obligations to God and to 
Caesar — the secular ruler. Later, that idea took institutional form in the 
medieval distinction between sacerdotium and regnum, Pope and Emperor 
(Scruton, 2002). Is this one of the ‘indirect’ (WF’s term) knowledge condi- 
tions of sociology? After all, the notion that the social consists of a sepa- 
rate entity presupposes an attitude to the world that recognizes the basic 
legitimacy of secular separation in the first place. That is what 
Christianity — Caesaropapism aside — offered. How does one evaluate the 
importance of one knowledge condition of the social relative to others? 

Perhaps, though, I have misconstrued WF’s argument. After all, on 
their account ‘the social’ is doubtless a necessary but insufficient condi- 
tion of sociology’s emergence. To that extent, an institutional story of the 
kind I have mentioned is not required for their immediate purposes. That 
is logical but historically unsatisfying because we still surely wish to 
know how sociological institutions fit into a narrative that claims to deal 
with sociology’s origins. 

Here is a second problem: why should one privilege the domain of rel- 
ative peace and security — what earlier writers might have called police — 
as the key meaning of ‘the social’ or ‘society’? To do so seems somewhat 
arbitrary. Society is a very old word; ‘social’ a much newer one. Both 
words — and ‘sociability’ too — have a complex history. We cannot assume 
that security and freedom are the root meanings of the social, any more 
than we can assume that, down the historical road, sociology issued from 
those meanings. The most common idea of a society today, and one on 
which sociology trades, is a sphere of human life, a territorial community, 
to which everyone, irrespective of wealth and power, belongs. That idea 
was first formulated in France in the last decade of the 17th century. 
Before that — and for some time afterwards — ‘society’ was a portmanteau 
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for such things as a refined form of activity, a mode of friendship, an elite 
courtly circle and a legally recognized commercial or professional associ- 
ation. By the mid-18th century, these ideas had morphed to take on a more 
bourgeois, civil tinge; and ‘society’ had expanded to refer to a spatial 
arrangement that encompasses all smaller human units. Students of lan- 
guage and of the history of concepts have provided rich studies of ‘social’, 
‘sociability’ and ‘society’ (e.g. Baker, 1994; Gordon, 1994; Joyce, 2002; 
Williams, 1985). This scholarship has been fundamental in reconstructing 
when and why ‘the social’ emerged in its modern form. In contrast, WF 
latch on to a meaning they intuit in Hobbes that appears to substantiate 
their sense of the social. I am not sure that it does, but let us say they are 
correct. Even if it is the root sense, why should that make it more authen- 
tic than other (including early) senses? WF evidently believe that it is the 
most authentic; they refer to ‘the way we think it [the social] should be 
used’. That perspective is dangerously close to what Lyons (1981: 55) calls 
the ‘etymological fallacy’, the assumption ‘that the original form or mean- 
ing of a word is, necessarily and by virtue of that very fact, its correct form 
or meaning. ... All the etymologist can tell us, depending upon evidence, 
is that such and such is the form or meaning of a particular word’s earli- 
est known or hypothetical ancestor.’ Moreover, is the ‘social’ that “sepa- 
rate domain of freedom and safety’? Or is the ‘separate domain of 
freedom and safety’ that which gives birth to the social? I was never sure. 

In short, WF's view of the social rests on a limited linguistic investigation 
of terms that might serve as an index of their claims (I return to this later), 
on a dubiously normative account of the social itself and on an indeterm+ 
nate relationship between the social and the space of security and liberty. 
WE also equivocate between two senses of ‘the social’: first, as an idea 
ostensibly grounded in 17th-, and possibly 16th-, century linguistic usage; 
second, as ‘a separate domain of freedom and safety that came to be known 
as the social’ or, as they put it elsewhere, that ‘we have come to call the 
social’ (my italics). Now suppose one renders the social differently: as an 
entity that encompasses a broad range of durable human interactions. In 
that case, the significance of French absolutism takes on a very different 
hue. Daniel Gordon (1994: 5) points out that, in order for the new idea of 
the social — the one I have just abbreviated — to be established, a number of 
obstacles had to be overcome. He mentions three in particular: Christian 
metaphysics (the Great Chain of Being; the notion that all human life and 
association cannot be self-instituting because it depends on higher powers); 
early modern science (which searched not for an independent order of 
things but rather access to the Heavenly City); and royal sovereignty itself: 


Defenders of royal sovereignty did not formally recognize the existence of a 
social realm in the sense of a sphere of activities separate from the supervision 
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of the monarch. In their view, no important form of exchange could subsist 
without the intervention of sovereign authority. Nothing, then, was apolitical. 
The invention of the social field required a demonstration that some meaning- 
ful activities are self-instituting; that in some situations human beings can hang 
together of their own accord; that humans, in short, are sociable creatures. 
(Gordon, 1994: 5) 


Note that this is emphatically not the picture of human beings that 
emerges from Hobbes for whom Man is essentially, rather than contin- 
gently, an anti-social being that requires an indivisible secular power to 
keep his passions in check. In sum, if one considers ‘the social’ to desig- 
nate something different from WF’s construction of it, we may conclude 
that French absolutism was a major obstacle to ‘the social,’ rather than a 
precondition of it. 

I come now to a third problem: the authors’ analysis of four ‘lower-level 
technologies’ that contributed to the ability of human beings to visualize 
their world ‘socially’. WF acknowledge that many technologies other than 
the ones they mention could ‘equally’ be considered ‘as lower-level prac- 
tical conditions for the emergence of sociology’. Perhaps that is true. But 
the more these lower-level conditions proliferate, the less one is sure 
which of them are crucial for sociology. Rather than a sociology of knowl- 
edge that now includes technical inventions, one has a ‘list’ (again, WF's 
term) of items in a rather uncertain relation to themselves let alone to the 
sociology they purportedly shape. Say that 1 plan to make risotto this 
evening. The list of ingredients that 1 require includes onion, rice and 
chicken broth. But these are the same ingredients that could also form the 
base of a chicken curry if 1 so desired. The example is homely, 1 know. But 
it serves to illustrate the point that lists of ingredients are one thing; how 
they mix together and what they form is something quite different. 
Applied to our topic of knowledge conditions, the crucial issue is not the 
list of technologies but their precise articulation to each other and to soci- 
ology. The list, of itself, will not do that work. But without doing it, we are 
back with the worry that almost any technology could be said to be a 
knowledge condition of sociology. 


Up to this point, I have been mostly concerned to clarify some of my per- 
plexities with WF’s argument. Let me now try to be more constructive. 
The authors are engaged in a research programme the details of which 
cannot all be canvassed in their short article. If I had read more of WF's 
work, I am sure that I would have understood it better. It is notoriously 


easy to poke holes in an argument, especially when it is bold. It is far 
harder to come up with an audacious argument in the first place. With 
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that in mind, let us applaud WF’s ambition to get us all to think more 
deeply about the conditions of our discipline. How might we help push 
their research programme forward? Here are two suggestions: 


1. A history of sociology requires greater attention to a prominent indica- 
tor of social change: language. If “the social' is deemed to have been the 
equivalent of relative order and liberty, we need to see this proved in 
some detail We might want to distinguish between the term “social”, 
the concept of the social and the family of concepts of which it is part (cf. 
Baehr, 1997: 117-19 for a parallel discussion on the language of illegiti- 
macy). One model approach to the study of language is the German 
genre known as Begriffsgeschichte (history of concepts). Its jewel is the 
multi-authored, multi-volume compendium of political and social con- 
cepts edited by Otto Brunner, Werner Conze and, especially, Reinhart 
Koselleck (see Brunner et al, 1972-97; for a review of the project in 
English, see Richter, 1995; and for an example of the genre in translation, 
see Koselleck, 2006). This postwar tendency in German historiography 
brings the study of language into a particularly close relationship to 
social and political history. On such an account, shifts and discontinu- 
ities in conceptual formation are an index of wider social changes but 
are also very much involved in shaping them because it is through lan- 
guage that agents define, make sense of and contest new situations. 
Koselleck focuses on the transition period between c. 1750 and 1850 in 
which political and social concepts — for instance, work, democracy, 
leadership, society, civil society, war and race — were subject to remark- 
able volatility. Evidence for that is the proliferation of neologisms, the 
increasing democratization of the social and political vocabulary (hith- 
erto restricted to elite groups), the intensification of the ideological and 
political payload words carried, and the eschatological horizons in 
which they were framed. Perhaps WF might be able to locate another, 
earlier, transition period relevant to their claims about the social. That 
would be a major discovery. 

2. Somewhere, WF’s research programme needs to find a role for conflict 
and crisis in the genesis of sociology. Readers will recall the authors’ 
argument that the social is tantamount to an island of relative order 
and freedom. Does that mean that sociology also grew out of proximate 
conditions of order and freedom? WF remark that ‘it was only’ in the 
second half of the 19th century that the social ‘could become the object 
of a new discipline, sociology’. But if political order and freedom were 
truly germinal for sociology, one would have expected our discipline to 
have developed earlier and far more rapidly in Britain than in France — 
the pioneer. Between 1789 and 1815, France experienced a Republic, 
civil war (the Vendée, the Terror), regicide, European war and imperial 
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rule. Britain endured the costs of a continental war but it was free of the 
paroxysms of regime change. Britain suffered no equivalent of the 
February 1848 revolution and the slaughter of the June days; no equiv- 
alent either of Louis Bonaparte’s putsch and the repression that fol- 
lowed it: the mass arrests, censorship, prohibitions on assembly, purges 
and deportations: as late as 1859, 1200 of the original 9600 deportees 
were still languishing in Algeria. And most evidently, there was no par- 
allel to the way that the franchise was granted, and then employed, in 
French elections and plebiscites during the period between 1848 and 
1871. In Britain, electoral reform was a gradual process. Inclusion of the 
male members of the ‘masses’ came incrementally and the first strides 
towards franchise extension were, in quantitative terms, the shortest: 
the Reform Act of 1832 increased the electorate by only 2 percent (from 
5 to 7 percent of the adult population). The Reform Act of 1867, fol- 
lowing three decades of political education, roughly doubled the num- 
ber of those entitled to vote, while the Act of 1884 further increased the 
British electorate but only to 5 million. To be sure, these dates and fig- 
ures notoriously conceal the arguments, hopes and torments that ani- 
mated debates among the propertied classes. To say the electoral 
process in Britain was ‘gradual’ does not mean that it was smooth and 
unproblematic; nor should it imply a consensus on how, and at what 
pace, the working man should be integrated into the parliamentary 
system. Even so, British conditions contrasted starkly with the wild 
leaps and oscillations that characterized franchise reform in France. 
Before the February revolution of 1848, fewer than 250,000 electors 
existed. By March, this figure had swollen to over 8 million. In 1849, the 
electorate increased by almost 2 million more. But then, in 1850, 
alarmed by workers’ support for republican and socialist candidates, 
the government rendered a sizeable bloc of mobile workers electorally 
impotent by imposing a three-year residence qualification on the right 
to vote. At a stroke, roughly 3 million of the 10 million electors were 
effectively disenfranchised (Cole and Campbell, 1989). I mention these 
facts because, like Raymond Aron (1968: vi), I see sociology's emer- 
gence in France — together with socialism and the ‘social question’ — as 
the corollary not of unity but of a profound sense of crisis, antagonism 
and national decadence (the Franco-Prussian War, the Dreyfus Affair). 
It is when things fall apart, when people feel insecure, rather than in a 
milieu of peace and order, that sociology first gained urgency. WF, on 
the other hand, treat what they call the ‘rawness of politics’ as some- 
thing extraneous to sociology’s birth. ‘It was only when the balance 
[among law, politics, and the Rechtsstaat] stabilized to a greater degree, 
later in the 19th century, that the separate sphere of individual freedom 
and safety it had created was recognized as such, only then that this 
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sphere — the social — was bathed in a light strong enough for it to be 
studied as a distinct domain. Enter sociology.’ 


IV 


Anyone involved in historical work knows that methodological reflection 
can never guarantee that a particular enquiry is conducted competently; 
nor can it ever be a substitute for the hard graft involved in reconstruct- 
ing an event, or indeed, a rhetoric, concept, or semantic field in detail, a 
process so full of surprises that no theory or set of protocols can ever 
anticipate it. Moreover, a cold look at the history of the human sciences 
indicates that research programmes and research teams are just as likely 
to imprison thought as they are to produce remarkable feats of intellectual 
coordination and disciplined creativity. WF are unlikely to become dog- 
matic; their tone is tentative, their minds open. They seek to challenge us. 
They succeed. More spadework is needed to convince me of their larger 
claims. I look forward to learning more. 
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Introduction 


It would be difficult to imagine a more generous-spirited and erudite 
response to our piece than the one produced by Peter Baehr. I am 
extremely grateful for his comments... even the critical ones. His forth- 
right commendation of the adventurous nature of our project is much 
appreciated, as is his invitation to offer points of clarification and dis- 
agreement. I have only one major point of disagreement with him, about 
how best to deploy history in researching the social, which I come to after 
three points of clarification. 

Before tackling either, however, I need to eat an hors d'oeuvre of humble 
pie, by way of simply conceding that Baehr is undoubtedly right that a num- 
ber of our points need more work. He is right, for instance, that we did not 
do enough to distinguish knowledge conditions from other types of condi- 
tions — the category we use is indeed too elastic — and he is right that more 
historical detail, from various eras, would help our cause in many places. 
The historical insights he offers us, for example, by way of supplementing 
our account of events in early modern France and in England, are well 
worth including in our future excursions into this territory. We are very 
pleased that his new book has been released; Caesarism, Charisma and Fate will 
prove a valuable resource for all scholars interested in the issues being dis- 
cussed here. 


Three Points of Clartficatlon 


One of the strengths of Baehr’s summary of our overall argument is that 
it forces upon us the realization that we did not make clear that we were 
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working with ideal types of “the social”, albeit somewhat loose ideal types. 
In other words, in aiming to stir the pot, to force sociology towards the 
sort of confrontation with a basic category that Carl Schmitt famously 
forced upon all those who would work with “the political’ (Schmitt, 1976), 
we were not seeking to pin the social down, once and for all, we were, 
rather, seeking to take different groupings of observations about human 
agglomerations and deploy them in a way that fostered our argument 
against one understanding of the social and in favour of a rival under- 
standing. This is to say that in the article, as the basis of the two rival 
‘understandings’ of the social we worked with two ideal types, what we 
might call the reason—morality ideal type, the Kantian-influenced one, 
which we were pointedly rejecting, and the politico-legal ideal type, the 
Hobbesian-influenced one, which we were pointedly promoting. 

I also have in mind a third ideal type, which we did not explicitly men- 
tion in the article: one that might be called the basic interaction ideal type. 
By this ideal type, I mean human interaction per se, and even, in some 
cases, animal interaction (cases like chimpanzees are obvious examples, but 
basically any species of animal that interacts towards the protection and 
sustenance of their own unit of agglomeration and /or towards the destruc- 
tion of other units).* In this sense, the social is a synonym of sociality /socia- 
bility and of society, and even of culture and community. This ideal type is 
widely employed, in expressions like “He leads an active social life”, “She is 
socially very skilled’ and ‘I’m going to join the debating society”. In such 
usages, this ideal type is hardly the preserve of specialist disciplines like 
sociology. Nonetheless, it does play an important role in sociology, serving 
as the basis for the field’s close, sophisticated descriptions of interactions ~ 
its basic spadework, if you will — such as Simmel's work on the distinction 
between the dyad and the triad (Simmel, 1950). In playing this role, the 
basic interaction ideal type nearly always overlaps with one of the other 
two. When it overlaps with the reason—morality ideal type, it almost goes 
without saying, I would be critical of the hybrid form of social such an over- 
lap presents. For example, when Simmel claims that reason is everywhere 
the same — ‘everywhere the principle of understanding’ (Simmel, 1950: 64) 
— he is, with this teleology, undoubtedly stepping into the territory of the 
Kantian reason—morality understanding of the social. This move weakens 
the explanatory power of his account of the social, in as much as it draws 
in as explanans that which also remains as explanandum: reason is being used 
to explain the social while it itself, treated as bedrock, is left to be explained, 
or, more likely, left to be unexplained (it would certainly not pass the excel- 
lent test for social explanations Stephen Turner devises in his recent 
‘Explaining Normativity’ piece; Turner, 2007). 

My second point of clarification concerns Baehr’s suggestion that 
we pay more attention to the medieval distinction between regnum and 
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sacerdotum. As I said earlier, we are keen to take this and similar history- 
focused suggestions on board, but I think it important to note that I want 
us to take it on board because I think it will strengthen our argument, not 
because I am convinced that this distinction ever operated as a strict dis- 
tinction (I am not sure that Baehr thinks that it did, either). 

My final point of clarification concerns the political ramifications of our 
stress on relative freedom and security in promoting the politico-legal 
understanding of the social over the reason—morality understanding. We 
should have taken more time to stress the relative in this formulation, lest 
our argument be taken to include a naive commitment to the possibility 
of ultimate freedom, in the way some advocates of religious freedom 
might want it, and/or the possibility of ultimate security, in the way some 
advocates of the security state might want it. 


One Polnt of Disagreement 


My significant disagreement with Baehr concerns his recommendation 
that we should, in researching the social, make use of a very particular 
German approach to the history of categories such as the social, known as 
Begriffageschichte, or the conceptual history approach. I disagree with him 
because I think it preferable to research the social using an approach that 
is a direct competitor to this German approach — a largely British 
approach, featuring particularly the work of J. G. A. Pocock and Quentin 
Skinner, which I refer to from now on as the history of political thought 
approach. A debate between the two approaches has been going on for 
many years now. In one important branch of this debate, the main 
English-language advocate of the conceptual history approach, Melvin 
Richter, proposes an alliance with the history of political thought 
approach, a proposal which Pocock and Skinner each carefully reject. I 
have room only to sketch this branch of the debate by providing some 
snippets from Richter and some from Pocock, in a manner consistent with 
my reasons for supporting the history of political thought approach over 
its rival, reasons which I state more bluntly in the conclusion. 

On behalf of the conceptual history approach, Richter is especially keen 
that his audience understands that the main eight-volume work gener- 
ated by this conceptual history approach (the Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe: 
Historisches Lexikon zur Politisch-sozialen Sprache tn Deutschland [Basic 
Concepts in History: A Historical Dictionary of Political and Social 
Language in Germany], published between 1972 and 1997) is much more 
than a ‘work of reference’, it ‘is the most intensive history of political and 
social concepts yet attempted’ (Richter, 1987: 249). Richter’s tireless advo- 
cacy, over many years, of this and other conceptual history projects is 
impressive (see also Richter, 1986, 1990, 1995; Richter and Richter, 2006). 
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Of most importance for my considerations, however, is the way in which 
he tries to determine whether ‘ostensible conflicts’ between conceptual 
history, on the one hand, and Pocock’s and Skinner’s approaches, on the 
other, “derive from genuine differences of principle, or from avoidable 
misunderstandings” (Richter, 1990: 39). He tries hard to believe that the 
differences are only misunderstandings, but in the end he is forced to face 
up to the fact that the differences are much more than this and, conse- 
quently, to go into battle for his side of the debate. For example: ‘readers 
familiar with the carefully articulated method of the [German approach] 
for dealing with . . . conceptual and semantic issues may find Pocock’s 
procedures relatively eclectic, unsystematic, and not always consistently 
applied” (Richter, 1990: 58). 

In his contribution to a special symposium on the issues, chaired and 
introduced by Richter (1996), Pocock is respectful but pulls no punches. 
He gives a very clear definition of the object of his historical researches: ‘a 
language or discourse is, in my usage and that of Skinner and others, a 
complex structure comprising a vocabulary; a grammar; a rhetoric; and a 
set of usages, assumptions, and implications existing together in time and 
employable by a semi-specific community of language-users for purposes 
political, interested in and extending sometimes as far as the articulation 
of a world-view or ideology’. Pocock insists that this way of approaching 
language or discourse allows plenty of room to account for ‘change 
within it’, precisely by employing a ‘double stress: one resting on the lan- 
guage that surrounds the human agents in specific historical situations 
and one on the humans themselves as acting or responding within the 
languages available to them’ (Pocock, 1996: 47-8). In other words, unlike 
conceptual history, Pocock’s approach thinks of language not as the 
bearer of dialectical possibilities, but as a kind of action.” Language is the 
doing of things with words, and so, as it is not fundamentally distinct 
from the doing of things without words, it is perfectly amenable to syn- 
chronic historical description, without recourse to philosophical devices 
like hermeneutics or dialectics (Pocock, 1996: 50-1). 


Conclusion 


Hermeneutics and dialectics seem to me to be central to the conceptual 
history approach, something Richter sometimes stresses and sometimes 
pushes into the background. History’s role seems to be as the vehicle for 
the key task of interpretation, and synthesis seems to be the preferred mode 
of dealing with any alternative approach that cannot be readily dismissed. 
I have argued elsewhere (Wickham, 2007) that the critique-obsessed rea- 
son—morality understanding of the social, which has dominated 
Anglophone sociology for the best part of 40 years, is fundamentally 
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hermeneutic and fundamentally dialectical. For me, while 1 respect the 
scholarship involved in the conceptual history approach and the fascinat- 
ing background to politics that it provides, the idea that this hermeneu- 
tics-informed, synthesis-seeking approach has a great deal in common 
with the history of political thought approach should never be taken to 
the airfield, for it is never going to fly. This is especially the case in as 
much as the latter approach has been so diligent in bringing the com- 
plexity of political considerations to the forefront of intellectual debate, 
allowing the political to have a history and a life of its own. A dialectical 
compromise between the two approaches is not possible, for such an out- 
come would be no compromise at all but a victory for the conceptual his- 
tory approach, which features dialectical tactics as one of its weapons 
where the history of political thought approach rejects them out of hand. 

I am going so far as to suggest that the history of political thought 
approach is the ally of the politico-legal understanding of the social, while 
the conceptual history approach is more the ally of the reason—morality 
understanding. The two must remain rivals, the subject of ongoing ‘hand- 
to-hand intellectual battles, whose outcomes . . . [are] never certain’ 
(Hunter, 2006: 103). 

Again, I thank Professor Baehr for his insightful and encouraging 
response to our article. I feel confident that he will understand my one 
disagreement with him to be a constructive one, as I do. I look forward to 
our next exchange on the uses of history and on the other issues he raises 
about our article. I have much to learn from him. 


Notes 


1. I owe this point about animals fitting into this ideal type to Barry Hindese 

comm). 

2. I owe the following formulation of Pocock's intention to lan Hunter (pers. 
comm). 

3. Of course, there are many other places where both Pocock and Skinner set out 
their versions of the history of political thought “approach” against competitor 
‘approaches’. For a sample of other of Pocock’s such writings, see esp. 
Pocock, 1981, 1985, 1987, 1988; for a sample Skinner’s such writings, see 
esp. Skinner, 2002. 
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Philip Kretsedemas, Redéfinir les ‘races’ en Amérique du Nord 

Philip Kretsedemas 

Cet article examine les formes changeantes des catégories raciales ‘Blanc’ et Nair” en 
Amérique du Nord. Il montre que ces transformations sont inftuencées par plusieurs 
tendances, relativement distinctes, comme les sentiments anti-immigrés, le racisme 
anti-noir, et la politique identitaire des populations racialisées. La discussion est 
centrée sur deux aspects de cette transformation. Premièrement, on utilise l'exemple 


sont en cours de redéfinition. La conclusion reprend ces exemples pour montrer 
qu'on a besoin d'explications de la stratification raciale, qui puissent rendre compte 
de multiples paints d'inctusion et d'exclusion. 


Mots-clés: afro-caribéenne, Amérique du Nord, latino-américaines, politique 
identitaire, ‘races’, stratification raciale 


Philip Kretsedemas, Redefiniendo la ‘raza’ en Norteamérica 

Philip Kretsedemas 

Este ensayo explora la forma cambiante de categorías raciales blancas y negras en 
Norteamérica. Propone que esta transformación está siendo configurada por varias 
tendencias, relativamente distinguibles; incluyendo sentimientos anti-inmigrante, 
racismo antinegro, y las polfticas identitarias de poblaciones racializadas. La 
discusión enfoca dos aspectos de esta transformación. Primero, la polftica identitaria 
o pea cri nani agri ema sae 
inmigrantes se oponen y complican el proceso de racialización negra; segundo, la 


ejemplos para discutir la necesidad de explicaciones de la estratificación racial que 
pueden dar cuenta de múltiples nudos de inclusión y exclusión. 
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Palabras clave: activismo ecológico + globalización + Lituania + movimientos 
sociales + transnacionalización + Turquía 


L’Environnementalisme transnational aux frontières de l’Europe: 
mouvements identitaires en Lithuanie et en Turquie 

Gabriel Ignatow 

Cet article présente l'activisme environnemental des mouvements Aukuras et 
Romuva en Lithuanie, et de plusieurs organisations opposées à un projet de digue 
dans la région de Tunceli en Turquie. Depuis la fin des années 80, ces mouvements ont 
combiné la célébration de traditions et identités culturelles avec des manifestations 
environnementales, du lobbying et des projets éducatifs. Implicitement ces 
mouvements répondent aux critiques selon lesquelles l'environnementalisme est 
devenu trop bureaucratisé et peut-être hégémonique, et ils s'opposent aux théories 
qui considèrent l'environnementalisme mondial comme un mouvement homogène. 
Selon moi, bien que ces mouvements soient influencés de la même manière par les 
forces de la mondialisation, comme la libéralisation économique, la migration et les 
institutions internationales, la mondialisation a, d’une maniére peut-étre 
paradoxale, favorisé l'essor de mouvements sociaux qui mêlent des identités 
traditionnelles et locales avec des préoccupations mondiales comme 
l'environnement. L'étude de ces mouvements suggère que l'activisme 
environnemental dans les pays en voie de développement sujets aux forces de la 
mondialisation ressemble peu aux mouvements anciens. 


Mots-clés: activisme environnemental + Lithuanie + mondialisation + 
mouvements sociaux + transnationisation + Turquie 


Ecologismo transnacional en los límites de Europa: movimientos 
identitarios en Lituania y Turquía 

Gabriel Ignatow 

Este artículo discute el activismo ecologista de los movimientos Aukuras y 
Romuva en Lituania, y de varlas organizaciones opuestas a un proyecto de 
represa en la región de Tunceli de Turquía. Desde el final de los años 80, estos 
movimientos han combinado la celebración de tradiciones culturales e 
identidades con protestas ecologistas, lobby y proyectos de educación. Implícito 
en estos movimientos hay una respuesta a críticas de que el ecologismo se ha 
vuelto demasiado burocratizado y tal vez hegemónico, y un desafío a teorías que ven 
el ecologismo global como un movimiento homogéneo. Sostengo que aunque estos 
movimientos son similarmente determinados por fuerzas globalizantes — incluyendo 
liberalización económica, emigración, e instituciones internacionales — la 
globalización ha dado lugar, tal vez paradójicamente, a movimientos sociales que 
mezclan identidades locales, tradicionales, con preocupaciones globales tales 
como el medio ambiente. Estos movimientos sugieren que el activismo ecologista 
en naciones en desarrollo, sujetas a fuerzas de la globalización, puede parecerse 
poco a movimientos pasados. 


Palabras clave: activismo ecológico + globalización + Lituania + movimientos 
sociales + transnacionalización + Turquía 
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Lanceurs d’alerte et manifestants organisationnels: franchir des 


frontiéres imaginaires 

William De Maria 

Cet article examine la nouvelle alliance entre lanceurs d'alerte et manifestants. 
Ceci est fait dans un contexte de recherche d'interventions plus efficaces pour 
lutter contre la corruption des entreprises et des gouvernements. On remet en 
cause la perspective largement admise selon laquelle le lancement d'alerte et les 
manifestations de protestation sont des formes de résistance éthique qui ne 
peuvent pas étre connectées. Cet article soutient que le lancement d’alerte et les 
manifestations peuvent avoir un énorme potentiel de synergie qui n'est pas 
encore exploité. Cette affirmation est étudiée a l'intérieur d'un cadre d'analyse à 
deux niveaux, qui montre les réalités jumelles, et qui se recoupent largement, des 
personnes et des structures qui luttent contre la corruption. Au premier niveau, 
l'article révèle comment des hommes et des femmes de conscience utilisent des 
stratégies individuelles et/ou collectives pour exposer et corriger des fautes dans 
deux environnements: celui de l'organisation et celui de la rue (manifestations 
publiques). Au second niveau, au delà des individus et des collectivités qui 
s'engagent pour des raisons morales, on se centre sur une perspective dans 
laquelle ces environnements comme quelque chose de plus que des contextes 
passifs. Ils sant considérés comme des zones d’action hautement interactives, qui 
alternativement promeuvent les mesures anti-corruption ou leur font obstacle, 
malgré l'action individuelle et collective en sens inverse. L'article conclut sur des 
pistes pour des recherches futures dans ce domaine encore largement inexplore. 


Mots-clés: lancement d'alerte + manifestants organisationnels + manifestations 
publiques + relations synergistiques 


Denunciantes de ilegalidades y protestadores de organizaciones: 
cruzando fronteras imaginarias 
William De Maria 
Este artículo contempla una nueva alianza entre denuncias de ilegalidades y 
Esto es llevado a cabo en el contexto de la búsqueda de intervenciones 
más fuertes en la lucha contra la corrupción en los negocios y el gobierno. Es 
desafiada la visión prevaleciente sobre la denuncia de ilegalidades y protestas de 
que se trataría de formas no relacionables de resistencia ética. El artículo defiende 
que la denuncia de ilegalidades puede tener un enorme potencial sinérgico aún no 
explorado. Esta posición es considerada dentro de un análisis a dos niveles que 
reconoce las realidades gemelas en intersección de la gente y las estructuras en la 
lucha contra la corrupción. En el primer nivel el artículo etucida sobre cómo 
hombres y mujeres de conciencia usan estrategias individuales y/o colectivas para 
exponer y corregir las fechorías a través de dos paisajes; la organización y la ‘calle’ 
(protestas públicas). En el segundo nivel el enfoque se traslada más allá de los 
individuos militantes y las colectividades, que usan diferentes paisajes para sus 
propósitos morales, a una posición que trata estos paisajes como telón de fondo más 
allá de lo meramente pasivo. Estos son vistos como zonas de acción altamente 
interactivas que variadamente promueven u obstruyen medidas anticorrupción a 
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pesar de acción individual o colectiva para lo contrario. Este artículo concluye con 
sugerencias para futuras investigaciones en esta área en gran parte inexplorada. 


Palabras clave: denuncia de ilegalidades + protestadores de organizaciones + 
protestas públicas + relaciones sinérgicas 


Négation de la liberté d’expression, dignité bafouée: ce que les 
lanceurs d’alerte vivent aux USA 

Joyce Rothschild 

Cet article essaie de résoudre une énigme essentielle dans le domaine de la 
recherche sur les lanceurs d'alerte: pourquoi est-ce que l'on voit un nombre 
croissant de lanceurs d’alerte dans la société américaine, malgré une distribution 
du pouvoir dans les entreprises qui est en leur défaveur, leur dignité qui est 
bafouée, des menaces sur la sécurité de leur emploi et un système juridique qui 
est incapable de les protéger? Cet article identifie pour cela des changements dans 
la structure des professions et l'économie américaines; il décrit des dynamiques 
sociétales et organisationnelles qui incitent des individus à révéler des fautes, et 
des responsables hiérarchiques à se venger, et il examine les effets insidieux sur le 
lanceur d'alerte individuel, de l'ensemble de l'événement quand il prend de 
l'ampleur et qu'il dépasse les individus. Pour montrer le lien entre la restriction 
du “droit” des employés à être en désaccord et les attaques qui s'en suivent sur leur 
dignité, cet article résume des aspects des recherches qui ont été menées jusqu'à 
maintenant et qui indiquent la prévalence des actes de vengeance des 
responsables hiérarchiques contre les lanceurs d'alerte; il examine l'effet que ces 
vengeances peuvent avoir sur les autres personnes qui observent des fautes 


organisationnelles similaires, mais s’abstiennent d'exprimer leurs préoccupations. _ 


De plus, cet article présente des nouvelles preuves, qui sont assez décourageantes, 
de cas de lanceurs d'alerte, classés jusqu'ici comme relevant de la loi 
Sarbanes-Oxley de 2002, et qui sont passés en justice. 


Mots-clés: droits des salariés + dynamiques organisationnelles + entreprises 
Etats-Unis + lancement d’alerte 


Libertad de expresión denegada, dignidad asaltada: cómo es la 
experiencia de los denunciantes de ilegalidades en los EEUU 

Joyce Rothschild 

Este artículo intenta responder un enigma central en el campo de la investigación sobre 
denuncia de ilegalidades: ¿porqué con el equilibrio del poder empresarial desplegado 
contra ellos, con asaltos a su dignidad, amenazas a la seguridad de su puesto de trabajo 
y con un cumplimiento legal que es inadecuado para proteger a los denunciantes de 
ilegalidades, nos encontramos con un crecimiento del número de denunciantes de 
ilegalidades en la sociedad estadounidense? Este artículo identifica cambios 
significantes en la estructura ocupacional y economía de los EEUU, describe dinámicas 
societarias y organizacionales que atraen a individuos a desvelar las fechorías, y a los 
administradores hacia represalias, y tiene en cuenta el efecto dominante que ejerce 
sobre el denunciante individual de ilegalidades el conjunto del intensificado evento al 
que han sido arrastrados, Para mostrar la relación entre el compendio del ‘derecho’ de 
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preocupaciones. Además, este artículo presenta nueva evidencia desalentadora sobre 
cómo han sido adjudicados los casos de denunciantes de ilegalidades archivados hasta 
ahora en el Acta de Sarbanes-Oxley de 2002 


Palabras clave: corporaciones + denunciantes de ilegalidades + derechos del 
empleado + dinámicas organizacionales + Estados Unidos 


Loyauté rationnelle et lancement d'alerte: le contexte sud-africain 

Tina Uys 

Les lanceurs d'alerte paient souvent un lourd tribut quand ils exposent ce qu'ils 
perçoivent comme une faute organisationnelle. Fondé sur l'interview de 18 
lanceurs d'alerte sud-africains, qui racontent leur histoire, cet article examine la 
nature contradictoire du lancement d'alerte en explorant le rôle de la loyauté, de - 
la confiance et de la trahison, pour expliquer les vengeances dont les lanceurs 
d'alerte sont l'objet. Il conclut que le lancement d'alerte ne peut parvenir à son but 
de corriger les fautes organisationnelles, sans avoir des coúts élevés pour le 
lanceur d'alerte et l'organisation, que si la loyauté organisationnelle est 
reconceptualisée comme une loyauté rationnelle. Ceci nécessite d’examiner 
Vinstitutionnalisation du lancement d'alerte comme révélation autorisée; l'article 
montre comme ceci pourrait conduire à une approche plus rationnelle de la 
compréhension des valeurs des organisations, et dans quelle mesure une telle 
approche est possible dans les circonstances actuelles en Afrique du Sud. 


Mots-clés: confiance + lancement d’alerte + loyauté + trahison 


Lealtad racional y denuncia de ilegalidades: el contexto sudafricano 
Tina Uys 

Los denunciantes de ilegalidades pagan a menudo un alto precio por exponer lo 
que perciben como una mala acción organizacional Basado en 18 entrevistas 
narrativas con denunciantes de ilegalidades sudafricanos, este artículo considera 
la naturaleza contradictoria de la denuncia de ilegalidades explorando el papel de 
la lealtad, la confianza y la traición en la explicación de represalias que reciben los 
denunciantes de ilegalidades. Concluye que la denuncia de ilegalidades sólo 
puede alcanzar sus objetivos de enfrentar fechorías de la organización, sin 
grandes costes para el denunciante de ilegalidades y la organización, si la lealtad 
organizacional es reconceptualizada como lealtad racional. Esto conlleva una 
consideración de la institucionalización de la denuncia de ilegalidades como 
revelación autorizada, de cómo esto podría llevar a un abordaje más racional de 
la comprensión de los valores de la organización, y de hasta qué punto tal 
abordaje es viable dentro de las circunstancias actuales en Sudáfrica. 


Palabras clave: confianza + denuncia de ilegalidades + lealtad + traición 
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Quelques conditions supplémentaires en matière de connaissances 
pour la sociologie 

Gary Wickham et Harry Freemantle 

Selon un point de vue conventionnel, la sociologie a émergé au XIXe siècle car 
deux conditions étaient remplies en matière de savoir rationaliste du XVIlle et 
XIXe siècle: ‘le positivisme a débouché sur des théories’ et le caractère central de 
la philosophie rationnelle moderne’. On ne devrait pas considérer que l'histoire 
s'arrête là, ni même qu'il s’agit de sa partie la plus importante. Cet article présente 
des contre-arguments qui sont centrés sur le principal objet de I'histoire de la 
sociologie, le social’. Celui-ci a véritablement émergé au début de la période 
moderne et les racines les plus importantes de la discipline remontent donc à la 
période 1550-1700, en particulier dans les travaux de penseurs plus sensibles aux 
facteurs volontaristes. La sociologie n’a pu s'épanouir comme discipline qu’a la 
fin du XIXe siècle, quand le social a atteint un niveau significatif d'autonomie par 
rapport aux trois forces responsables de son émergence: la politique, le droit et 
l'Etat. La sociologie a besoin de compléter sa liste des conditions standard en 
matiére de connaissances au-delá des deux conditions conventionnelles. Quatre 
technologies différentes pour ‘voir soclalement’ ont permis au social de passer du 
début de l'époque moderne a la période suivante. La perspective, le microscope, 
la camera obscura, et le ballon sont des conditions supplémentaires en matière de 
connaissances pour la sociologie. 


Mots-clés: conditions en matiére de connaissances + histoire de la sociologie 
+ technologies + volontarisme 


Algunas condiciones adicionales de conocimiento para la sociología ~- 
Gary Wickham y Harry Freemantle 

Según la posición convencional, la sociología emergió en el siglo diecinueve por 
causa de dos condiciones del conocimiento racionalista de los siglos dieciocho / 
diecinueve: “el positivismo es reemplazado por la teoría” y la centralidad de la 
moderna filosofía racional”. Esto no debería ser aceptado como toda la historia, o su 
parte más importante. El artículo presenta contra-argumentos que enfocan la historia 
del principal objeto de la sociología, ‘lo social’. En realidad esto emergió al principio 
de la era moderna y, par lo tanto, la disciplina tiene sus rafces más significativas en 
el periodo 1550-1700, especialmente en el trabajo de pensadores más atonados a 
factores voluntaristas. La sociología sólo era capaz de florecer como una disciplina a 
finales del siglo diectnueve cuando lo social alcanzó un nivel significante de 
autonomía con respecto a las tres fuerzas responsables por su emergencia: la política, 
la ley, y el estado. La sociología necesita extender su lista de condiciones de 
conocimiento estíndar más allá del convencional dos. Cuatro diferentes tecnologías 
para ‘ver socialmente” permitieron a lo social hacer su travesía de la era moderna 
temprana a la era posterior. La perspectiva, el microscopio, la cámara obscura, y la 
aerostación son así condiciones adicionales para la sociología. 


Palabras clave: condiciones de conocimiento + historia de la sociología + 
tecnologías + voluntarismo 
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